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FOR    LACK    OF    PREFACE 


My   dear   a , 

I  have  acceded  to  F.'s  wish 
to  publish  the  letters  I  have  written  to  vou, 
although  \  ou  decline  to  print  your  side  of" 
the  correspondence  on  the  plea — to  put  it 
briefly — that  your  arguments  are  too  well 
known,  too  orthodox,  in  fact,  to  need  fresh 
expression.  It  will  appear  ungracious  on 
my  part  thus  to  publish  my  criticism  of 
you  without  your  defence,  without  your 
counter-criticism  of  me.  Yet  I  think  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader  may  turn  to  you 
all  the  more  because  you  do  not  appear 
in  the  public  court  to  defend  yourself, 
and  my   title  draws   attention   to    the   fact 
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that    you    might    say    much    for    yourself 
which  does  not  here  appear. 

No,  of  course   I  did   not  expect  you  to 
change   your   views    and    ,nodel   them    on 
mine  ;   neither  did   vou  wish  to  transform 
me.      We  have  not   been  playing  a  game 
of  ninepins  ;  we  neither  of  us  expected  to 
see   each   other's   opinions  go    down   with 
a  clatter  every  time  we  rolled  a  true  ball. 
Why,    then,    have    we    been    preaching   at 
one    another  .P       The    answer    probably    is 
that  all  expression    of  this   sorr   is   forced 
by  some  urgency  within  that  d,  .s  not  stay 
for  any  nice  Calculation  of  results. 

Vours  as  ever, 
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Conservatism   of  old   Adam      Our  ill   ionditions 
Need  ot  unlimited  hope. 

Lr-.TTER    XLVII 

The  Anijlican  C'hureh  dining;  with  Dives. 
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Inclination  to  he  hrou^ht  into  captivity  to  Christ. 
Hias  ot  keen  symjiathy  needed  to  make  us 
just.  Ouf^^ht  not  the  lew  t(,  suffer  for  the 
many  '     Truth    onl       n-  \v    travail    of 

sold. 
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'  Fhe  new  and  living  way"  throui;h  the  veil  into 
the  unseen.  Immediate  apprehension  of  God's 
will  distinctive  of  the  early  church,  and  of  the 
missionary  life.  Concjuest  of  human  lives  the 
one  proof  of  the  word. 
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I  r  is  very  kind  of  you  to  laud  niv  gener- 
osity ill  giving  y(ju  a  small  cheque  tor  the 
building    of   your    parish    room. 
You  say,  "Considering  that  your 
income   is  small,  and   other   calls    upon    it 
many,    etc."       I     really    might    have    felt 
saintly    when    reading    this    hud    not     the 
opposite     fact    stared     me     uncomfortably 
in    the   face.      My   income,  which   you    in 
your    kindness    so    slightingly    apprize,   is 
really    very    large    compared    with     other 
people's,    because    I    find    it    does    almost 
everything    I    want,    and    theirs   does   not. 
I   have  my  full  share  of  the  feast  of  life, 
for    I    am    always   well    fed   and    warmed, 
and   have    plenty  of  energy  for   my   kind 
of  sport. 

But   now,    having   rejected    your    genial 
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praise,  1  am  going  to  make  you  a  fair 
otTer  ;  and  let  it  be  understood  that  our 
friendship  will  not  alter  whether  you  accept 
or  decline.  A  little  sum  of  about  fifty 
pounds  has  been  put  at  my  iisposal  to 
give  away — the  gift  is  not  mine,  merely 
the  disposing  of  it  ;  and  I  propose,  on 
a  certain  harrowing  condition,  to  offer 
it  to  you  entire  for  your  building.  The 
condition  is,  that  I  may  write  to  you  as 
often  IS  mav  be  until  next  year,  and  tell 
you  exactly  whai.  I  think  of  your  doctrine 
and  ministry,  you  taking  these  letters 
in  good  part,  and  answering  them  with 
equal  candour  whenever  you  like.  You 
tell  me  that  the  small  sum  I  have  given 
you  has  saved  you  "  an  enormous  lot  of 
begging,"  so  1  hope  that  my  present  offer, 
if  accepted,  would  save  you  more  time  than 
it  claimed.  Lofik  before  you  leap  !  I 
shall  be  quite  cheerfully  brutal  in  my  growls 
and  barks  at  you.  A  young  man  like 
you,  just  installed  in  that  rare  old  vicarage, 
looking  out  of  stone  mullions  at  a  garden 
brimfuj   of   flowers,   has   surely   enough   to 
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cheer  him  through  the  hardships  ot  such 
an  encounter.  Besides,  you  know  I  would 
not  Q;ive  you  the  nion-V  did  I  not  think 
well  of  your  work  on  the  whole.  But 
further  retiections  upon  my  illiberal  offer 
1  leave  to  you. 

Do  not  tell  your  wife  of  my  proffered 
barbarity — she  would  become  my  enemy  ; 
but  merely  pat  that  roguish  baby  of  yours 
on  the  head  and  pull  the  ears  of  your  dog, 
on  my  behalf.  Or,  if  you  tell  your  wife, 
bid  her  reflect  that  you  have  preached  to 
me  twice  a  week  all  summer,  when  I  could 
not  answer;  now  I,  who  am  much  older 
and  more  versed  in  the  world,  ask  only  to 
preach  to  you  once  a  week,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  answer. 


LETTER    II 


The    excellent    courage    with    which    you 

tell  me  to  fire  away  would  make  me  quite 

A  gnoa  soMier  cheerful   if  you  had  not  accom- 

righting     panied    it    with    such    unfeigned 

iinHer  bail      r  <^ 

conditions,  depreciation  of  your  personal 
character  and  acquirements,  and  of  your 
efforts  in  the  parish  and  pulpit.  I  will 
not  flatter  you  by  stating  my  honest 
opinion  on  these  matters,  and  as  I  have 
promised  to  dissemble  no  more  for  some 
months  I  am  obliged  to  drop  the  subject. 
It  is  your  theories  of  creed  and  practice, 
the  general  atmosphere  of  ideas  that  you 
share  with  many  of  your  class,  about  which 
I  am  going  to  play  the  sort  of  friend  from 
whom  Canning  prayed  to  be  defended.  It 
is  the  excellence  of  the  mere  "  you,"  fight- 
ing in  what  seems  to  me  cumbrous  armour 
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and  with  a  bad  jousting  procedure,  that 
makes  me  feel  sorry  to  see  the  devil  with 
a  most  unnecessary  advantage. 

One  must  always  pause  nowadays  to 
define  that  word  "devil."  There  are 
several  of  him.  There  is  the 
devil  of  whom  we  are  all  better 
for  having  "  a  :pice  "  ;  there  is  the  devil  to 
whom  my  good  old  Adn  i.al  sends  his  ser- 
vants on  every  occasion  ;  and  there  is  the 
devil  proper  to  devotion.  One  hears  much 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  devil  ot 
devotion  is  personal  or  not  !  However 
he  may  feel  "in  himself"  (as  the  country 
folk  say)  he  is  certainly  reported  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly personal  in  his  attentions.  The 
devil  of  whom  I  would  speak  here,  however, 
is  a  public  character,  for  under  his  name  I 
group  all  the  forces  which  make  for  racial 
decay.  It  is  immaterial  for  our  purpose 
whether  they  are  marshalled  and  hcuinded 
on  by  some  unseen  giant  of  spiritual  evil. 
They  are  there  ;  they  are  at  work  and 
lively  in  your  parish,  as  in  every  .Jther, 
and  producing  national  degeneration.     And 
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you  and  I  are  at  one  in  believing  u.^at 
Christianity  is  the  great  force  of  regenera- 
tion. We  beUeve  that  it  naturally  allies 
itself  with  all  that  is  wholesome  and  natural, 
true,  strong,  id  really  progressive  in 
humanitv,  and  is  the  animating  life  of  these 
— that  it  is,  indeed,  the  immortal  soul  of 
all  human  good,  which,  once  born,  can 
never  die. 

But  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the 
race  may  be  sick  ;  Christianity  may  flicker 
Much  smoke,  dowii  ;  the  whole  nation,  or  one 
iittu-  lire,  p-irish,  may  degenerate  ere  the 
flame  leaps  and  glows  again  in  better 
conditions.  Now,  I  think  that  you  are 
causing  the  flame  to  flicker  ;  you  are,  in 
fact,  pitching  great  hodfuls  of  fuel  upon  a 
fire  that  has  not  enough  heat  to  consume 
them.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  your 
fuel  is  not  1  alf  slag — of  that  I  am  not 
competent  to  decide.  What  I  chiefly  see 
is  that  you  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
blowing  of  the  fire.  You  are  fond  of  the 
word  "supernatural  "' ;  you  say  frequently 
that  Christianitv  is  a  supernatural  religion. 
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Without  stumbling  over  liehiiitions,  we  am 
agree  that  the  fire  of  personal  religion  in 
mv  fi'aire  is  of  God,  and  can  by  Him  and 
in  Him  alone  be  increased.      The  figure  of 
the  bellows  which  you  ought  to  blow  must, 
then,  represent  such  teaching  and  example 
as  shall  send  the  souls  in  your  cure   con- 
tinually back  to  God  within  the  heart  ;  and 
there  is  no  use  in  heaping  upon  the  unvard 
spark  other  fuel  of  the  outward  and  visible 
sort  unless  the    spark    itself  is    raised  to   a 
healthy     flame     of    inward     spiritual    life. 
When  that  fire  burns  with  a  steady  heart 
of  unchanging  heat,  we  shall  agree  that  all 
will  be  well.      I   may  think   ii   matters   less 
what  sort   of  fuel   you  give  it  ;    you    may 
think  that  one,  only  one,  sort  will  avail  ;  but 
that  difference  is  not  to  my  point.      Vou  are 
producing  a  great   deal   of  smoke    -many 
se'-.'ices,  district  visiting,  attendance  at  the 
Eucharist,  etc.;  the  tires  you  are  tending 
are  low  ;  my  first  complaint  is  that  yni  are 
not  going  the  right  way  about  to  mend  them 
-and  the  rains  and  fioods  of  a  tra.isition 
period  are  upon  us. 


Thfolugical 
outlook. 


LETTER    III 

No,  I  agree  with  you  that  transitions 
never  come  with  any  real  suddenness  ;  but 
to  certain  classes  ot  the  com- 
munity they  will  always  be  catas- 
trophic, i  know  a  -.lan  of  taste  and 
intelligence,  by  inheritance  and  training 
very  religious,  who  is  never  stirred  by 
philosophical  or  critical  questions  or  doubts 
concerning  any  underlying  principle.  He 
ignores  the  ferment  of  doubt  in  the  schools 
with  respect  to  any  matter  which  he  desires 
to  hold  as  settled,  and  he  does  not  believe 
it  will  ever  reach  the  street.  What  then  : 
Ferment,  or  leaven,  is  a  very  real  force, 
and  the  results  of  modern  df)ubt  will  come 
upon  thii  man,  as  to  his  forerunners,  as  a 
surprise.'     This  man  of  whom  I  speak  read 

'    "Ntwnum    was    Lonttinpoi-.irv    uith    the    application 
(bv  German   scholars    of  hi«torirat   critirisin   to   Christian 
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mathematics  at  Cambrid^ic:  but  histavourite 
pursuits  were  literary,  artist  c,  and  athletic. 
On  cricket  and  sacred  music  he  was  quite 
an  authority.  On  leaving  the  university 
he  spent  a  whole  year  reading  theology  in 
a  college  which  nestled  in  the  depth  of  the 
country  ;  then  took  holy  orders,  and  some 
years  after  was  presented  to  a  living.  From 
a  child  he  was  brought  up  among  the 
prejudices  of  the  most  excellent  class  of 
landowners.  These  prejudices  were  ren- 
dered the  more  convincing  by  the  modesty 
and  altruism  of  particular  friends  who  were 
more  fortunate  than  he  as  to  rank  and 
fortune.  Perhaps  vou  know  such  an  one, 
and  might,  indeed,  give  him  your  own 
name. 

Well  now,  the  chief  points  of  my  de- 
scription are  intelligence,  education,  piety, 
combined    with     a    lack     of    any    critical 


oriLjins.  .  .  .  Hut  in  his  itav  it  was  >;cnerally  assuincil, 
and  comfortably  believed  .  .  .  that  at  any  rate  the  dispute 
was  confined  to  the  study  and  could  never  nach  the  street. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  reached  the  street  and  the 
raihvav  bookstall "  [ChrUtianitv  iit  t/ir  Cross  RoiiJs.  h\ 
Rev.  G.  Tyrrell,  )>.  5s). 
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interest    in    bare    historic   facts   or    in    the 

philosophy  of  religion.     What  is   vital  in 

,„,,„,,„„,    such  a  man's  life  comes  to  him 

combinf.i  with  fj.Q^^  knowledge  neither  of  tact 

anti-iritlc.il  ^  1       I  J* 

temper.      (^q^  of  theorv,  so  that,  holding 
sacred  whatever  has  sacred  associations,  he 
never   desires  change    in    anything  except 
those  outward  things  which  strike  him  as 
unbcAuiiful  or  unlovely.     Well,  that  is  all 
very  good  ;  we  need  just  such  men  every- 
where ;   hut  what  are  we  to  say  when   they 
stop  their  ears  to  all  that  hum  of  lite  that 
functions     only    for    reformation     In     the 
underlying  theories  of  social  and   religious 
activity,  and  oppose  themselves  like  a  dead 
wall  to  its  progress  r 

The  almost  overwhelming  temptation 
to  such  men  as  you — men  whose  tempera- 
ment leads  them  naturally  into  the  priest- 
hood—is  to  suppose  that  their  sense 
—one  can  hardly  call  it  judgment  — of 
sacred  things  is  authoritative,  a:.d  that 
all  criticism  and  originality,  except  in 
the  sphere  of  art,  are  forms  of  ungodli- 
ness. 
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What  devastation  does  this  unconscious 
assumption    work  !     In   every  community 
there    will    always  be    men    and 
women     formed     hy    nature     to 
think  critically  when   they  think 
at  all,  to  act  as  radical  reformers  when  they 
act  with   any  force,  and  who,   when    they 
feel  (iod,  can   only  h^el  Him  as  the  great 
Innovator   breaking  away  the  shackles  ot 
past  mistakes  and  present  tyrannies.      Ir  is 
only  the  living  death  of  indifference  and 
inactivity  that  can  keep  this  large  part  of 
the  religious  world  patiently  conformable 
to  what  is. 

My  whole  quarrel  with  you  is  that  such 
ministry  as  yours  will  either  weed  out  halt 
humanity  from  the  church  or  leave  them 
in  a  living  death  within  it. 

If  you  lived  in  a  city,  the  tyrannies  of 
the  bourgeois  class  would  seem  to  you  so 
unlovely  that  you  would  be  keen  upon 
some  vaaue  form  of  socialism,  but  would 
still  desire  to  graft  upon  it  an  old  religion. 
But  in  the  country  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  order  are  still   lovoly  in  your  eyes. 
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You  are  not  remarkable,  except,  perhaj^s, 
in  being  remarkably  fortunate  ;  1  have 
met  many  parsons  like  you  m  essentials 
of  taste  and  opinion,  and  1  notice  that  you 
belong  to  a  party  that  in  Convocati')ii 
often  records  an  undivided  vote. 


LKTTKR    IV 


Oh  yes,  there  is  no  question  but  that  there 
are  scores  and  hundreds  of  Dissenting 
ministers  who  take  ^  more  ignorant  attitude 
toward  most  aspects  of  theological  progress 
than  you  do.  It  is,  as  you  say,  the  glory  of 
our  Anglican  Church  that  it  in  practice 
covers  a  wider  range  of  doctrine  than  do 
any  of  the  sects,  and  in  that  sense  is  more 
trulv  national.  But  the  splendid  width  ot 
our  Church  is  not  reflected  in  that  party 
within  it  to  which  you  adhere  with 
enthusiasm. 

Our  Nonconformist  bodies,  like  all  other 
forms  of  Christianity,  must  to-day  find 
their  machinery  clogged  by  the  Nonconform,,, 
crude    precipitate    of    scholastic    "lini-^try   in 

'  f  ,  liki-  CISC. 

criticism.       They    cannot    drive 
on  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own   time- 
's 
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honoured  dogmatic  ;  they  must  use  the 
strong  solvent  of  (iod-givcn  insight  and 
spiritual  power.  They  and  you  for  a 
common  ill  need  a  common  remedy. 

The  remedy  is  not  t)  i-ijccc  tr'.i;i;^m. 
I'he  outward  man  of  our  familiar  theo- 
logical imaginations  and  prejudices  must 
perish — is  perishing.  We  cannot  help 
that,  but  if  our  common  inward  lite  is 
being  renewed  it  is  all  right.  1  like  that 
word  "  renewed." 


i,ktti:r  V 
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No  ;  1  tlo  tujt  think,  .ih  yon  say  I  d«>, 
that  ''religion  is  in  the  melting-pot." 
Religion  may  surelv  he  defineii 
as  walkint!  and  talkinu  with 
(lOcl  ;  and  \\e  get  true  or  false 
religion  tloes  not  the  course  ot  all  religious 
history  show  it  ?  -  in  proportion  as  (iod  or 
man  does  most  ot  the  lalking.  We  all 
know  that  coriversation  may  lie  almost  a 
monologue.  A  listener,  a  slight  gesture  or 
murmur  of  response  from  him  now  and 
.'gain,  is  all  that  some  of  our  most  brilliant 
conversationalists  require  ;  and  to  judge 
from  our  Christian  literature,  devotional 
I  nd  liturgic,  some  ot  our  most  brillian. 
religionists  require  little  more  from  God. 
Yet    none    of  us  would    deny    that   there 

'    I  licx  this  j)lir.isi.-  trciiii  Professor  Kirs()|i|i  I,,ikc. 
'5 
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must  he  the  other  side  to  the  religious  lite, 
that  the  voice  of  God  must  speak  to  each 
mail  as  well  as  to  the  corporate  soul  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very  easy, 
although  tedious,  to  gather  from  the 
religious  writers  of  all  ages  and  climes, 
more  especial  I  v  from  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  Christian  seers,  eulogies  of  this  most 
necessary  part  of  prayer.  Madame  Guyon's 
S/iorl  Method  of  Prayer  for  Simple  Souls 
is  to  be  bought  for  sixpence.  Are  you 
prepared  to  cast  her  into  that  Bastille  of 
your  intellect  where  you  keep  the  higher 
critics,  and  the  Dissenters,  and  such  :  I 
think  not  ;  although  vou  may  regard  her 
in  some  particulars  as  an  extremist,  you  are 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  she  participated 
conspicuously  in  the  secret  of  God  that  is 
with  those  that  fear  Him,  just  because  she 
realised  that  the  response  of  God  is  the 
greater  part  of  prayer. 

If  we  would  know  how  the  Divine 
Intelligence  imparts  Himself  to  the  human 
soul,  we  should,  no  doubt,  ask  in  vain  ; 
■■.s  we  do  when  we  ask  what  life  is,  or  how 
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it  came  about  that  we  are  what  we  are  and 
where  we  are.  But  that  question  is  beside 
the  mark.  Not  so  the  further  question, 
what  is  imparted  ?  It  must  be  capable  of 
an  answer  ;  and  as  we  are  Christians  we 
may  go  to  the  human  life  that  we  hold  to 
be  the  fulfilment  of  human  ideal,  our 
example  for  all  time,  for  that  answer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord,  however 
we  mav  pare  it  down,   however 

I  God  speaks 

we  may  take  this  and  that  and      to  impart 

ftenial  truth. 

the  other  saynig  from  it  as 
possibly  not  authentic,  is  that  it  deals  in 
great  principles  of  thought  and  action, 
not  in  details — which  are  but  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  to  time  and  place.  By 
virtue  of  this  fict,  then,  we  may  assume, 
as  the  first  law  of  prayer,  that  the  soul  that 
'istens  for  God  will  have  impressed  upon 
its  very  being  those  deep-seated  principles 
which  are  the  well-sprng  of  all  right, 
practical  thought.  This  is  surely  the 
meaning  of  the  figure  in  the  fourth  Gospel 
— streams  of  eternal  life  flow  out  of  the 
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individual  human  lite,  as  water  from  some 
mountain  pool  which  has  its  source  in  a 
deep  fastness  of  the  rock. 

Our   l.ord   is  not  so  unique  as  not  to  be 
p  sample  uf  mankind  in  this  respect.       Take 
a  swift  sur\ey  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  of  all  that  we  can 
gather  from  more  primitive  mythologies  or 
cults    of   the    doctrines    of  Eastern   sagr  s. 
They,  too,  learned  from  God  ;   what  is  it 
of  all  L^eir  teaching  that  has  survived,  that 
has  any  claim  to  be  for  us  truth,  except 
a    few    just    such    deep-seated    principles? 
But  to  each  teacher,  as  far  as    we    know 
anything  of  their  life  and    doctrine,  these 
principles  came  with  an  individual  differ- 
ence, the  subtle  something  of  personality 
and    nationality    which   gives   the   truth   a 
new  savour,  which  once   again   whets   ♦'he 
appetite  of  humanity  for  it  and  causes  i*- 
when     eaten    to    become    a    part    of    the 
muscle  of  the  race. 

We  believe  that  to  our  Lord  was  im- 
parted that  sum  of  these  eternal  principles 
of  right  to  which  we  have  added   nothing. 
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ccrtinDtic 

iliri'Ct  from 

God. 


As  i,tcacher  He  was  unique  in  adding  to 
them  no  temporary  rules.  But  He  did  not 
walk,  in  oblivion  of  earth.      He  Kiuh  [-crsonui 

...  1  1  life  must 

illustrated    prmciples     by    tnose    .,i,t;,i„  vit,.i 
stories  which  prove  Him  a  keen 
observer  of  minute   details  ot  a 
temporal    and    local    sort  ;     He  expressed 
these     stories     with     poetry    and     passion, 
with  the  brevity  of  wit  and  incomparable 
grace    of    thought.      Because    in    each    ot 
these    stories,    although    they    have    charm 
of  detail,  the   point   is  one  principle  only, 
we  are   compelled    to   believe   that   it  was 
in     giving     these     principles    a    certainty, 
a    depth,    a    tenderness,    a    vividness    and 
power,   that  God  spoke   to   His   soul.     It 
is  certainly   the   conception   of  the   fourth 
Gospel  that  our  Lord  gave  men  what  God 
gave  Him,  accepting  for  the  purpose  our 
own    relationship   both   to  God    and   man. 
Do  yon  not  think  that  in   this  our  experi- 
ence, in  our  degree,  is  intended  to  be  like 
His  and   like    that   of  all    religious   men  ? 
A  woman  once  told  me   that  she  had  all 
her  life  had  urgent  reason  to  petition  God 
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for    two   material    benefits,   and  '>ad  jiever 
received  them.     Often    in  indignation  she 
would  demand  of  Heaven  the  reason,  and 
listen  to   the  silence,  and    try    to  convince 
herself  that  God  was  not.      But,  although 
surrounded     by    agnostic     influences    and 
accepting   no   religious   authority,    but    for 
herself  examining    all    doctrines,    she    was 
amazed   to  find  that  every  year  her  belief 
that  God  did  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer 
had  grown  stronger.      One  day  when  she 
was  reading  to  a  child   Bunyan's  story  of 
the  fire  which  One  secretly  fed  with  oil  from 
behind  the  wall,  it  occurred  to  her  to  observe 
how  this  certainty  had  come  upon   her  un- 
awares.    She    reflected   that,  although   she 
had  seemed  to  obtain  nothing,  inextinguish- 
able hope  and  the  love  of  prayer  had  been 
increasingly  hers. 

My  point  in  al'  this  is,  that  this  hearing 
element  in  prayer  is  necessary  to  make  the 
individual  soul  appropriate  and  assimilate 
the  inexpressible  certainties  of  true  religion 
as  parts  of  its  very  life,  deeper  and  higher 
and  broader  than  any  certainty  that  it  can 
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obtain  by  the  instruction  of  man,  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  by  any  experience, 
racial  or  individual,  that  comes  to  it  as 
..nowledge. 

It  is  but  a  corollary  from  this  to  say  that 
whether  the  soul  truly  listens  to  God  and 
directs  ii^  course  by  vvhat  it  hears,  visible  fmit 
must  be  tested  by  the  visible  life.  '  ''  """• 
All  that  is  visible  is  fruit  ;  it  is  harvested 
in  the  sight  of  men  hour  by  hour  ;  the 
hidden  life  is  in  the  branch  which  grows 
but  abides. 

Christian  theology  "is  in  the  melting- 
pot."  You  cannot  keep  your  flock  in 
ignorance  of  this  fact  until  theology  is  re- 
cast, even  if,  as  you  hope,  it  is  re-cast  in 
exactly  the  old  shape.  But  you  can,  by  the 
passion  of  your  life,  show  them  where  to 
obtain  the  food  and  drink  in  the  strength 
of  which  they  can  in  the  meantime  cross 
the  broadest  desert  of  doubt. 


^ 


LETTER   VI 

I   CAN   hardly  believe  that  you  think  what 
you  say— that  you  dare  not  teach  that  man 
should' trust  in  the  religion  I  have  described, 
"  as  it  is  only  a  sort  of  primitive  foundation 
for  religion,  and  not  Christianity."      It  may 
be  that  the  souls  of  common  men,  even  of 
the  most  earnest  seekers  after  (iod,  speak- 
ing with  Him,  listening  to  His  voice,  have 
never  been  able  in  any  ag^  to  conceive  a 
higher  religion  than  the  theology  of  their 
day  formulates  ;  their  prophets  had  spoken  ; 
but  converse  with  God  will  not  cause  them  to 
fall  to  a  lower.    If,  then,  in  this  year  of  grace, 
you  lay  in  men  the  foundation  of  religion,  it 
will  be  the  sure  foundation  of  Christianity. 
When  in  one  of  those  hours  of  silent 
sympatJ^v  with  nature,  you  receive  a  vivid 
impression  of  some  natural   scene,  can  you 
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conceive  of  the  beauty  apart  from  all  t"hat 
you   know  of  the  facts   of   the    universe  r 
rhe  blue  dome— does  it  impress        ^.^  , 
itself   on    you   as    solid  r     Once   ci.rHtian,iy 
to  human  eyes  as  clear  as  yours, 
to  minds  as  intelligent  as  yours,  it  seemed 
solid  ;    but    you    cannot    see         except    as 
illimitable    depth.      The    budd  .ig    trees- 
do    they    seem    to    you    the    habitation    ot 
nymphs  ?  or  does  the  poetry  of  their  form 
and    colour   speak   of   the   long,   exquisite 
development    from    moss    to    frond,    from 
frond    to    leaf?      The    birds    are    mating; 
what  tale  do    their  coloured   feathers   and 
sweet    notes    tell    you   of    the    history    of 
specific  forms   of  life  ?     The    bees   are   in 
the   flowers;  can    you  hear   the   hum  and 
see    the     colour    without    feeling     in    the 
external  beauty   the  other   beauty    of  that 
deft   device   for   mating   the    flowers   with 
one  anothe-  r     Do  what  you  will,  the  spring 
to  you  is  not  the  spring  as  it  was  to   man 
before  he  gained  some  intimate  knowledge 
of  the    natural    processes    that    obtain    m 
earth  and  sky.      If  this  is  true  in  a  cursory 
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glance  at  the  mere  pageant  of  things,  how 
much  more  in  the  religious  life,  when  the 
soul  looks  steadfastly  to  God  !  Could 
)OU  gaze  at  the  starry  night  and  -.ee  it  as 
if  hung  with  little  lamps  ?  As  well  could 
any  seeking  soul  in  Christendom  to-day 
gaze  Godward  and  see  less  than  self- 
sacrificing  love.  It  is  you,  not  I,  who 
fear  the  critic's  broom.  You  think  that 
if  you  admit  its  authority  all  will  be  swept 
away.  But  if  all  the  sacred  books,  all  the 
outward  ceremony,  of  the  church  could 
be  immediately  driven  from  the  country 
by  some  violent  foreign  iconoclast,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  church  would  still  interpret 
the  voice  of  God  to  the  silent  and  seek- 
ing heart.  Because  Christianity  was,  Chris- 
tianity still  would  be,  in  all  its  inward 
power  ;  and  nothing  lower — nothing  dif- 
ferent if  the  present  form  is  ideal — could 
reappear  in  outward  form  as  long  as  men 
talked  with  God  and  let  God  do  most 
of  the  talking. 

But  it  would   not  seem  to  be  this  sort 
of  sudden  violence  of  the  sword   you  fear, 
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but   rather  a  change  in   the  people.      You 
say  you  tcMr  "  that  those  things  which  arc 
essential  to  the  highest   Christian     ii„.  i„war.i 
lif^    would    be    slowly    dissolved     ''Z^^^i 
away    in    modern    thought   it    it        '""'' 
were    encouraged    by    argument."      Ncnv, 
that   is  jusc  mv    point      you    have   reason 
to  fear    modern    thought    if"   men   are   not 
really    resting   in   what    you    admit    to   be 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  life  alike  in 
the   child  and  ignorant  person  and  in  the 
saint.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be 
possible  that  God  will  fail  to  impress  those 
hearts  to  whom   He  has  access  with  what- 
ever   truth    is    essential    to    their   welfare  .' 
Do  you  think    that  even   so  injurious  an 
influence    as   "  new    theology "    can    spoil 
the  listening  soul  of  those  principles  which 
God  Himself  holds  v.ithin  her  as  within  a 
citadel  ?     You  believe  that  our  Lord  said 
of  the  power  of  Elvil  within  the  soul,  that 
it   was   necessary  first  to  bind  the   strong 
man  before   despoiling   him.      How  much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  Power  of  God  ! 
The  critics  must  needs  be  able  first  to  bind 
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God  before  they  can  take  from  those  souls 
in  which  He  consciously  abides  the  necessary 
truths. 

Your  fears  for  the  future  of  religious 
Kngland  must  arise,  either  from  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  those  in  communion 
with  the  church  are  not  in  any  vital  and 
inward  communion  with  (jod,  or  from  a 
vague  and  torturing  suspicion  that  some 
doctrines  and  practices  which  you  deem 
essential  to  your  teaching  are  not  essential 
to  God's.  If  it  is  the  first  1  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  you  ;  and  I  think  your  policy 
of  teaching  them  to  look  for  the  inward 
grace  only  through  the  outward  sign  is 
fatal. 


.♦ 


LETTER    VII 


YoL'  teli  me  that  1  am  quite  mistaken, 
that  you  have  no  ilouht  at  all  that  what 
you  teach  is  essential  in  God's  sight,  or 
that  communion  with  the  church  is,  for 
all  well-intendinr;  persons,  communion  v.ith 
God.  You  cr.nnot,  however,  count  upon 
God  being  articuUu*-  to  any  except  through 
the  church.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  an 
opinion  vvh:ch,  as  you  hold  it,  I  am  bound 
to  respect.  But  on  what  ground  do  you 
hold  it  ? 

If  God  speaks  only  through  the  church 
to  the  individual    mind,  how  is   it   that  in 
certain  countries  the  church  has 
declined,    as     you     fear    it    mav  informing  the 

■'  '      church  comei 

decline    in    England?       v\  ho    is      through 

.,  ,       ,.  ,   .        1       r         ^        I       pergonal  lives. 

responsible  lor  this  dechne  .-■      Is 
it    (iod  ?    or   the   church   as    a    whole .'    or 
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the  church  u:  some  given  time  and  place? 
or  the  individuals  that  couipose  it  ?      The 
church,    of   course,  is   a    corporate   whole, 
as    IS    every   branch    of'  the    church    within 
i^-self.      IVohablv  none  (nit  isolated  theorists 
ever     looked    upon    a    church    as    a    ir.ere 
aggregate  of  lives       i-'very  human  organisa- 
tion   has   behiiui    it    the    vital    fact    of   its 
corporate    mind,    of   which    we    are    only 
just    beginning    to    learn    the    psychology. 
I   canr.ot  be  wrong   in  asserting  that  if  this 
corporate   crowd  spirit   of  any    branch  of 
the    t 'lurch    is    not   in    harmony  v/ith    the 
spirit    of  Christ,   the  origin   of  the   failure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lives  that  compooe  it, 
that   make   its   character    for   evil — and    if 
for  evil,  also  for  good.      Only  when   each 
particular   life    is  taught   of  God   can    the 
corporate  mind    be    taught  of  (jod.      The 
corporate    mind    may    be    more    than    the 
aggregate  of  private  minds,  but  they  make 
it  what  it  is. 

I  think  we  all  assume  that  where  the 
church  has  become  retrogratle,  decadent, 
corrupt,  the  reason   is   to  be   found   in   the 
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nicii  iUKi  vv(niieii  who  C{>iiipoHt*  it,  in  ?hcir 
lack  of  true  rt-li^ion.  There  are  .  ities  n  = 
South  America  where  a  large  Rrtnum 
Catholic  po[vulati()!i  is  ;u  .i  very  low  ebb 
niorallv  atul  spirituailv,  but  the  sacranietit^ 
of  the  church  have  not  Inen  neglecteti. 
The  faul;   must  surely  be  in  the  people  ^ 

!f  th  .  'idual,  inward,  spiritual   t  Ik 

with  (ioJ  were  not  n*jedetl  to  make  del 
articulate  in  the  church,  how  is  it  that  the 
church  could  thus  decline  in  any  time  and 
place?  Indeed,  1  think  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  history  that  in  most  cases  of  decline  the 
outward  and  visible  church  lite  went  <n\ 
while  the  corrupting  process  was  proceed- 
ing ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
outward  life  of  the  church  was  most 
violently  reft  from  any  people,  the  blessing 
of  the  persecuted  has  been  theirs.  No,  I  am 
afraid  you  must  admit  that  when  the  church 
is  corrupted  it  is  because  prayer  has  become  ♦'^ 
egotistical  or  ceased  ;  and  prayer  is  nothing 
if  it  be  not  each  man's  dealing  with  God. 
It  may  be  more  !  Public  prayer  is  some- 
thing more  than   the  aggregate  of  private 
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prayers  ;  but  it  is  certainly  never  less  ;  and 
it  is  upon  the  humility  or  hearlceningness 
of  each  soul's  prayer  that  the  strength  or 
feebleness  of  the  church  depends.  How 
can  any  band  of  Broad  Churchmen  deal- 
ing with  the  oracles,  or  band  of  Radicals 
dealing  with  politics,  prevent  you  from 
teaching  the  need  of  hearkening  prayer, 
the  mead  of  hearkening  prayer,  to  your 
parishioners  with  such  passion  and  tervour 
that  each  one  of  them  will  be  for  ever  safe 
and  valiant  in  the  secret  counsels  they  will 
receive  from  God  ?  Without  this  they  are 
not  safe,  because  the  temple  of  their  dear 
old  familiar  prejudices  is  to  be  cast  down — 
not  one  stone  will  be  left  upon  another. 


^^7  .   if,  ■    v._ 
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You  say  that  1  am  not  practical,  that  you 
are  no  theorist,  that  from  your  experience 
of  hard  parochial  work,  you  know      church 
that  if  the  majority  of  Christian     '^'^''""■ 
teachers   shared    my   easy-going  tolerance 
the  non-Christian   majority  would  rob  the 
church  and  leave  her  denuded.     You  say 
that  if  all  that  is  ancient  and  authoritative 
is  subjected  to  analysis  by  the  clergy  enter- 
ing   into    modern    arguments,   the   church 
will  be  betrayed,  and   then   the  frightened 
people,  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  told, 
will  grow  weak  and  degenerate  for  lack  of 
spiritual  food  and  shelter.      You  are  sure, 
therefore,  that  it  is  best  to  stir  up  the  laity 
to  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  orthodoxy, 
which   foolish    argument    has   already   half 
demolished.       You   would    teach   them   to 
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build,  trowel  in  one  hand  and  sword  in  the 
other,  that  their  ramparts  may  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  destructive  force. 

You  send   me  a  new  book  which   hails 
from    Mirfield,  and  which   incites   you  to 
this  view.     I  will  read  the  book,  but  my 
immediate  answer  is  that  the  non-Christian 
democracy  which  you  fear  is  largely  com- 
posed   of    the    laity    you    teach.       In    the 
census  you  claim  more  than  one-half  the 
population  for  the  church  ;  you  fear  tb- 
many   of   these    if   influenced    by   mot 
criticism   will    fall    away.       You    think    ' 
gather  the  faithful  few,  and  strengthen  the 
walls  as  against   any  battering-ram.     But 
doubt  of  authority  in  the  heart  of  the  laity 
is  no  battering-ram  ;    it    rather  resembles 
deep-seated  volcanic   action  ;   and   if  your 
fears  are  legitimate  it  is  seismic  disturbance 
that  is  at  hand.     You  cannot  save  the  situa- 
tion by  reiterating  the  necessary  qualities  ot 
those  very  doctrines  which  are  every  day 
more  widely  called  in  question.     To  do  so 
is  bidding  your  Hock  remain  building  the 
walls     in     an     earthquake.       Their     only 
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security  is  to  seek  the  crypts  of  inward 
converse  with  G"d.  If  they  are  safely 
there,  with  their  true  wealth  ih,. true 
and  all  that  they  need  to  sustain  '"^""g*"'''!- 
life,  they  will  sooii  be  out  again  rebuilding 
the  edifice.  Christ  the  Master-Builder  will 
surely  be  with  them,  and  you  need  have  no 
fear  that  it  will  be  formless  .r  unstable. 


LVfl 
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LETTER   IX 


You  reply  to  me  that  no  teaching  is  of  any 
value  that  is  not  definite  in  creed.  Where 
do  you  begin,  then,  with  your  definite 
teaching  ?  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Aln.'.ghty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth  " 
..."  and  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible " — is  that  where  you  begin  ? 

Well,  no  one  can   definitely  say  "God 

made,"  without    having   in  mind  all   that 

God  the     he     certainly    knows    of    God's 

maker  of     ^lakinff.      You    think    of    Him 

heaven  ami  O 

earth.  35  guiding  the  whirling  electron 
from  the  beginning  of  time  until  now — all 
the  process  of  the  suns  going  on  in  each 
atom — until  almost  infinite  diversity  came 
into  being.  Did  He  indeed  thus  make 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  things.^  How 
did  He  make  our  universe.?     By  moving 
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the    atoms    from     without  ?       No  ;     you 
fully    realise    that    movement,    which    we 
may    perhaps    count    the    lowest    kind    of 
animation,    is    within    each    atom.       Was 
there  authority  ?      Yes  ;    there  was  —  for 
example,  the  pull  of  gravitation  ;  but  not 
unt-l  the  atoms  had  (as  we  are  forced  to 
express   it)   grouped    themselves    together. 
When  they  moved  together  into  groups, 
oravitation    regulated    the    circuit    of    the 
spheres.     And   that  was   how  God   chose,  ^^'^ 
too,  to  make  the   church  ;   the   animation 
is  in  the  atom.     r3o  you  think  that  my  own 
illustration  condemns  me  ?  that  the  pull  of 
gravitation,  once  established,  is  a  fixed  autho- 
rity ?     It   closely   resembles   the   authority 
possible  in  human,  i.e.  ecclesiastical,  affairs. 
The  whole  universe  is  still   moving   from 
within,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  b^iore  the 
worlds  were  formed.     You  say  authority  is 
established   in  gravitation  !     Yes,  but  the 
authoritv  is  in  the  mass.     A  plumb-line  will  i  ■ 
not   hang   straight   near  a  mountain  ;   the/; 
mountain    pulls    the    plumb-line.      If   the 
mountain  is  broken   up  and  scattered,  the 
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line    hangs    straight.       The    falling    rocks 
press   downward    on   the   earth.      By   the 
action  of  water  these  rocks  crumble  ;  they 
pass  into  vegetation,  into  animal  life.      Dis- 
solution follows,  and  the  resulting  gases  are 
differently  affected  by  gravitation  ;  they  do 
not  press  downward  on  the  earth,  but  rise. 
All  the  time  the  nature  of  the  final  atoms, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  electrons  that  compose 
the   mountain,  the   plumb-line,  the   rocks, 
and  the  gases,  do   not  change.     Where  is 
authority.?     In  the  nature  of  the  final  unit ; 
and  its   pull   depends   on   their   grouping. 
It  is  as  the  atom  combines  with  others  that 
the  laws  it  obeys  cause  it  to  do  this  or  that. 
That    is    the   way  that   God   made    the 
heavens  and  the  earth.     We  are  all  willing 
,  ,  ,      nowadays,  in  physical  science,  to 

ami  nt  trie  '  '      ' 

church,  gjye  up  our  theories  and  take  our 
instructions  from  facts,  saying,  thus  God 
works.  Let  us  admit  that  flict  must  reveal 
truth  also  concerning  the  church,  because  if 
it  is  divine,  it  is  also  a  human  aff'air.  Man 
is  in  human  affiiirs  the  final  unit  ;  God  does 
not  move  him  from  without,  like  a  pawn. 
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Man  gives  civil  and  religious  rules  to  man- 
kind before  mankind  gives  them  authority. 
Authority  is  in  the  nature  of  the  final  unit. 
The  rule  only  lasts  as  long  as  men  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  it  by  remaining  in 
the  grouping  which  evolved  it,  which  it 
involves. 

The  authority  of  Jesus  only  carried 
weight  in  so  far  as  God  moved  within  men 
to  receive  and  reflect  it.      Con- 

I  111'  church 

sider  how  difficult  it  was  for  even    uas  without 
our  Lord  to  guide  from  without 
the  understanding  of  His  chosen  disciples. 
In  those  most  extraordinarily  naTve  books 
we  Ciill  the  Gospels,  is  it  not  written  that 
the   apostles  were   men    whose   minds   He 
could  hardly  form  to  His  liking  ?   so  that 
when  Peter  at  last  proclaimed  his  master  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  exclaims,  "  (I,  standing  here 
in)  flesh  and  blood  did  not  teach  you  that  ; 
it  was  the  Father."      And  He  added,  "  On 
this  rock  (of  the  man  taught  immediately 
by  God)  will  I  build  my  church."     What- 
ever more  this  passage  means,  it  certainly 
means  this.     The  authority  oi  Jesus  only 
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carried  weight   in   so   far  as  God    moved 
within  men  to  receive  and  reflect  it. 

Do  you  think  that  these  same  apostles 
found  it  easier  to  instruct  their  converts— 
an.i  the       to  form  their  minds  ?     Do  they 
Spirit -f  Go.i   ,^Q(.    always    appeal    to    teaching 
upon  it.       of   the   spirit  within  r      Do   you 
believe    that    there    is    any    truth   in    that 
report  of  the  first  apostolic  sermon,  where 
St.    Peter    begins    by    claiming    the    fulfil- 
ment of  Joel's  words,  "  Your  young  men 
and    maidens    shall     prophesy,"    and    his 
climax  is,  "  Ye  (also)  shall  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost "  }     Was  that  great  gift  empty  of 
any    intellectual    import  .'      Did    St.    Paul 
receive    his    intellectual    religious    outlook 
from  the  other   apostles.?     No,   but    from 
God.     What  does  he  say  to  recent  converts 
at  Rome — say  before  he  begins  the  rapid 
outpouring  of  his  own  didactic  arguments  ? 
"  As  to  you,  brethren,  I  am  convinced  that 
even    apart    from    my    teaching    you    are 
already  enriched   with   complete   Christian 
knowledge  and  able  to  instruct  one  another." 
Then  take  the  Epistle  of  love— one  of  the 
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latest  of  New  Testament  writings.  "  His 
anointing  gives  you  instruction  in  all  things 
.  .  .  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to  teach 
you."  Do  you  think  the  early  Christians  'v^ 
were  all  ideal  men  ?  You  know  that  they 
were  not.  God  the  Father  Almighty,  who 
made  the  church,  made  it  by  inwardly 
g^uiding  foolish  U^en. 

I  am  no  individuahst,  as  you  well  know. 
I  believe  that  the  corporate  human  mind  is 
a  great  natural  reality,  that  a  man  cannot 
even  be  conceived  of  except  in  relation  to 
mankind.     But  in  relation  to  every  human 
organisation  he  is  the  final  unit.     When,  as 
you  would  have  us,  we  all  constantly  stand 
up  and  say  solemnly,  "  1  believe  in  God," 
we  say  at  least,  "  I  believe  in  that   Mind 
who  gave  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
and  willed  that  each  man  should  be  a  new 
centre  of  human  activity,  with  an  outlook 
on    the  universe   peculiar   to    himself,  and 
therefore    with    some    power    peculiar    to 
himself  that    he    may    contribute    to    the 
whole  ;  that  to  each  man  God  stands  in  the 
relation  of  an  ideal  father." 
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Then,  when  I  ask  you  to  teach  that 
belief,  you  refuse  on  the  plea  that  "a  creed 
must  be  definite." 

By  .  creed  you  mean  half  a  dozen  dogmas 
that  depend  on  one  another.  How,  then, 
can  you  teach  the  later  clauses  definitely 
if  you  refuse  to  teac'^^  what  is  definitely 
implied  in  the  first  ?  believe  you  took  a 
good  degree  in  math  .uitics  as  a  foundation 
for  your  short  theological  course  !  Then 
make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  a  foundation  : 
can  you  teach  definitely  the  later  processes 
of  arithmetic  before  the  first  have  been 
mastered  ? 

It   seems   to   me    it   is   not    for   you  to 

charge    me    with    indefiniteness    of    creed. 

Let  us  be     ^<^*'*  ^  would  have  you  somewhat 
n>ure  .iehnite.  „^„,.^.   Jefinitc  !      When   you   say 

God  made  all  things  visible  and  inv-sible, 
pause  there.  Remember  that  of  all  those 
things  which  we  believe  to  be  invisible, 
one — one  only — comes  within  the  field  of 
consciousness — the  still  small  voice  within 
the  heart  of  a  man  ! 
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Then,  as    you   say  the   second   article   ot 
the  creed  is  most  vital,  let  us  go  on  to  it. 
As  when  clouds  disperse  in   the      n,!,,,,  „, 
sky,  there  is  in  every  generation  i,-];;;:;,";!;'!", 
a   great   rending  and  tearing  of  '"  "''  ''''•'''• 
the    veils    that    have    oh-cured    the    moral 
vision  of  Christendom,     l.verywhere,  now, 
people    are    getting    together    in    groups, 
and   trying  in  ditferent  ways  to  tormulate 
their    realisation    that    to   believe   in   jesus 
Christ  means  to  make  His  ideals  our  own 
and  to  give  our  lives  for  their  accomplish- 
ment.   They  see  that  this  means  to  raise  the 
common  people  to  higher  {physical,  as  well 
as  higher  moral,  conditions,  to  seek  with 
might  and  main  to  take  away  all  grounds 
of   enmity  between    men    and    nations,  to 
realise  truth  in    the   newspaper,  justice  in 
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taxation,  and  b-otherhMoJ  In  social  life. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  Man,  woman, 
and  child,  giving  all  their  nopes,  all  thc'r 
pravers,  doin^  H  heir  uork,  whatt-.er  ' 
he,  in  the  spirit  and  power  thiit  wdl  tend 
!o  this  result,  will  still  find  that  the 
mountains  of  ignorance  and  enmity  move 
slowly  before  the  united  cffor^  Hit  that 
nothif'ST  less  than  this,  tor  .nan,  wo  lan,  o^ 
chiKi,  constitutes  fait^  in  j.  is  Cnns^ 
an  idea  that  has  broken  i 
behind  our  clouds,  and  i^ 
more  strongly  with  the  pi 

day. 
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characters  wi  rise  to  a  i  gh-r  stan  ira. 
I;  was  no  woi  rr  that  cvci  this  sm  lard 
w  IS  iK-vt;r  p;cncrally  attaitiod  hec;ius=  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  t  :  hi.  n  "han 
to  stretch  itself  into  ihe  pn)iM>rt.  >ns  ^  a 
false  ideal.     The     Ki  -^t.    v  ol  ihc  |n.  is 
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neir  Horizon  that  suggests 
that  their  personal  righteousness  is  not 
wor'hy  the  name  of  Christianity?  You 
have  I  think,  several  retired  soldiers— a 
Genr-a:       lis,  a  Colonel  That,  and  so  on — 
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three  of  them  making  the  best  appearance 
and  getting  the  most  pleasure  they  can,  out 
of  a  small  income,  and  one  of  them  with 
a  large  income,  a  stately  pleasure-house,  a 
niggardly  purse,  and  a  bad  temper.  And 
then  you  have  that  retired  iron-master, 
who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  squire  of 
earlier  days — a  man  of  all  the  negative 
virtues  and  somewhat  liberal  charities,  who 
is  always  talking  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  working  man,  as  if  he  belonged  to  a 
different  species  from  himself.  And  you 
have  a  large  feminine  element,  who  are 
very  regular  at  all  your  services.  Many 
of  them  visit  the  poor  without  the  least 
hope  that  those  they  visit  will  ever  be  any- 
thijig  else  but  poor.  They  teach  them  to 
do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,  and 
do  not  observe  that  they  misquote  and 
slander  the  Catechism.  (I  should  not  have 
believed  that  this  could  happen  in  this 
generation  had  I  not  heard  it  last  spring  !) 
You  have  a  few  trades-people,  and  a  few 
worthy  working-class  people,  whose  ideas 
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are   moulded   in    unconscious   imitation  of 
the  gentry.     Are  you  telling  these  people 
that  they  have   eyes  hut  they  do  not  see 
the    new  light,  and  ears  but  they  do  not 
hear  the   winds  of  a  better   life  that    are 
swelling    through    the  land?     When    this 
iron-master's  second  son  came  home  from 
the  university  filled  with  the  new  concep- 
tions cf  what  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
mean   for   young  and   old,  rich  and  poor, 
did  you  frankly  side  with  him,  and  tell  his 
father  he  did  wrong  to  quarrel  with  him  ? 
Had  he  been  the  heir,  able  to  do  more  for 
the  parish,  would  you  not  have  been  more 
sympathetic  with  his  enthusiasms?      As  it 
was,  he  could  go  into  a  far  country  without 
his  portion  and  the  parish  be  no  poorer. 
When  Mrs.  Smith's  daughter  returned  from 
her  training  at  the  slum  "  settlement,"  her 
eyes  dazzled  with  the  new  vision,  did  you 
stand  by  her,  and  tell  all  your  frightened 
feminine    followers    that    they  must    learn 
what  she  had  to  teach  ?  or  did  you  help 
them  to  prune  her  down  to  their  own  level  ? 
Oh,  I  know  quite  well    that  you  yourself 
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are  not  unenlightened.  You  give  all  the 
time  that  you  can  spare  from  your  multi- 
tuditious  religious  services  to  raising  the 
poor  of  your  parish  ;  and  you  use  leadless 
glaze,  and  read  the  tracts  of  the  C.S.U.  if 
you  do  not  belong  to  it.  And  as  to  your 
personal  devotion  of  all  you  are  and  possess 
to  what  you  deem  your  work,  that  is 
beyond  all  praise  ! 

But,  after  all,  what  is  your  work  ?     Is  it 
not  to  save  the  lost .''     Even  your  enemies, 

Without  the  critics,  believe  that  some- 
saving  faith,  ^yj^ej-e,  sometime,  in  His  ministry, 
Jesus  made  some  such  statement  as  that 
those  who  believe  on  Him  will  be  saved 
and  those  who  do  not  believe  on  Him 
will  be  lost.  It  is  allowed  to  be  impossible 
that  the  books  written  about  Him  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  could  have  been 
what  they  are  if  this  had  not  been  a  feature 
of  His  teaching.  He  must  have  meant 
something  by  "  salvation,"  something  by 
the  condition  of  "  being  lost."  If  old 
imaginations  concerning  a  future  hell,  which 

is  only  reached  by  the  way  of  gross  sin. 
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are  so  obliterated  in  our  minds  that  we 
cannot  hold  them  vividly,  it  is  still  the 
wildest  folly  to  reckon  ourselves  Christians 
and  not  suppose  that  still  beneath  that 
word  "lost"  lie  terrible  realities.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how  could 
a  so-called  Christian  be  more  easily  lost 
than  in  neglecting  the  call  of  Jesus  Christ 

the    light   of  life,   as   it    comes   to    his 

generation  ? 

Consider,    for     instance,    the     case     of 

Colonel ,  who  has  given  the  prime  of 

his   life  to  following   a   profession   mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  pay  and  the  rank   it 
brought   him,  and   has  now  settled  down 
beside    you    to  spend   twenty   or    twenty- 
five   years  of  fair   health   in   fussing    over 
his    own    atfairs,    playing    golf,    acting    m 
private  theatricals  played  for  charity,  and 
going  to  church  under  the  impression  that 
he  is  on  the  way  to  heaven  by  the  mercy  of 
God  and  because  he  is  a  Churclnnan  !     i  ou 
got  him  to  take  a  class  in  Sunday  School. 
So,  in  a  kindly  and  quite  modest  manner, 
he  sits  down  for  an  hour  every  Sunday,  and 
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teaches  a  class  of  intelligent  lads  that  they 
ought  to  be  humble  and  obedient  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  ought  to  work 
hard  and  leave  the  world  better  than  they 
found  it.  You  persuaded  him  to  do  this, 
although  he  had  a  hatred  of  seeming  pious, 
by  explaining  to  him  that  he  was  quite  fit 
for  the  task  because  he  had  no  vices. 
Heaven  help  us!  What  could  be  a  worse 
j  vice  in  any  man  than  to  teach  intelligent 
'  lads  by  precept  what  he  denies  by  his 
practice  every  other  hour  of  the  week  ? 
His  class  is  much  more  intent  on  imitating 
his  practice  than  on  obeying  his  precepts. 
Does  he  work  hard .''  Will  he  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it  ?  Are  not 
all  bis  political  and  social  energies  directed 
to  keeping  it  as  bad  as  it  is.''  for  fear 
that  he  may  lose  one  per  cent  on  his 
brewery  shares,  or  something  of  that  sort,^ 
he  would  prevent  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  change  from  taking  place.  Does  he  not 
foment  every  incipient  war  fever  by  his 
jingoism  ?  Is  he  a  humble  and  obedient 
follower   of  Jesus   Christ,    while   golf  and 
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silly  entertainments  for  charity,  and  making 
the  best  appearance,  and  getting  the  most 
pleasure  out  of  nine-tenths  of  his  income, 
fill  up  his  time  ?  And  the  cry  of  squalid 
children  and  drunken  age  goes  up  to  heaven  ^ 
from  the  hovels  in  a  village  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  door,  and  the  cry  of  stunted 
and  corrupted  youth  from  the  slums  of 
every  town  upon  the  map  of  his  country — 
the  country  which  he  prides  himself  upon 
having  honourably  served  ! 

You  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  him 
and  others  like  him,  1  know  ;  but  if  he 
and  some  of  his  friends  would  begin, 
entirely  of  their  own  accord,  to  come  to 
the  daily  Eucharist,  you  think  they  would  '  '  " 
fulfil  all  your  hopes ;  it  is  toward  that 
you  often  direct  your  preaching.  But  the 
Colonel  comes  now  twice  as  often  as  he 
used  to  :  do  you  find  he  does  twice  as 
much  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
Alas !  I  have  the  very  gravest  fears 
that  there  are  many  ways  of  saying, 
"  Lord  !  Lord  !  "  and  remaining  outside 
the    Christian   salvation — ways    which   are 
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so  familiar  to  us  all  that  we  have  ceased  to 
notice  them.  Do  you  seriously  think  that 
if  he  attended  every  service  you  have  he 
would  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
masses,  instead  of  in  terms  of  one  poor 
little  privileged  class  ?  When  that  is  the 
sure  effect  of  such  devotion  your  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  church  services  will 
triumph  all  over  the  world  ;  there  will  be 
no  need  to  argue  for  it. 

You  will  say  that  no  man's  religion  can 
be  judged  from  outside.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  told  to  judge  of  a  teacher  by 
his  fruits.  In  my  opinion,  your  fruit  so 
far  is  a  parish  largely  lost  ! 

Think  what  it  means.  Your  well-to-do 
parishioners  hold,  I  suppose,  that  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  call  Him  Lord  involves 
at  least  the  faithful  endeavour  to  walk  in 
His  footsteps.  And  where  are  their  own 
footprints.''  They  wend  to  clubs,  where 
the  highest  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  evoked 
by  grumbling  at  the  taxes,  where  idle  men 
wax  most  energetic  when  arguing  that  the 
"  lower  "  classes  "  should  learn  and  labour 
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truly  to  get  their  own  living."  They  wend 
to  the  golf-course,  not  for  recreation  from 
toil  but  to  find  occupation,  and  there  they 
manufacture  wastrels  by  teaching  idleness 
to  boys  who  ought  to  be  learning  a  trade. 
They  wend  to  dinners  whose  price  would 
educate  an  orphan.  They  wend  to  church, 
where  they  call  themselves  "  miserable 
sinners,"  and  where  they  cultivate  those 
sentiments  which  make  them  most  in- 
dignant when  any  other  voice  than  their 
own  suggests  that  they  are  not  righteous  ! 

Now,  let  us  have  no  confusion.  I  am 
not  saying  that  this  sort  of  life  is  not  a 
good  one  for  an  English  gentleman — that 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  with  which  I  am 
not  concerned.  But  to  hold  that  these  are 
the  footsteps  of  Chjigt  is  a  position  intel- 
lectually rotten.  If  they  do  not  know  this, 
their  ignorance  reflects  on  the  church.  In 
this  age  such  a  lax  view  of  belief  in  Christ 
certainly  cannot  be  held  without  decay 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and,  as  Mr.  Inge ' 
has    well     said,     "  our    faculties    are    the 

'  (yiristian  Mysticism,  p.  19. 
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appointed    organs  of  communion  between 
God  and  man." 

What  is  decaying  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  altar  of  Christ !  The  very  altar  recedes 
before  it,  and  is  no  altar  to  the  would-be 
giver.  The  Holy  Grail  vanishing  in  the 
moral  darkness  must  be  re-sought. 
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Yes,  there  is   no   question    but   that  dear 
old     fogies     who     worship     an     infallible 
Bible,    and   thus    p-'aintain     Old    The  oUi  fogy 
Testament    morals,   are    a    diffi-      uZwmc 
culty    to     you.        I     remember        ^''''^• 

that    our    good    Dr.     R was    once 

much  disturbed  because,  when  he  was 
delivering  an  able  sermon  upon  the  pro- 
gressive    character    of    revelation    in    the 

Old      Testament,     Mrs.    T flounced 

out  of  church.  It  was  the  more  annoy- 
ing for  him  because  as  she  crossed  the 
middle  aisle  she  made  an  ostentatious 
ibeisance  to  the  altar. 

But  don't  you  think  our  natural  sloth  is 
always  eager  to  create  bugbears,  and  that 
this   very  antagonism   can   be    handled   so 
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that  its    sting  is  extracted?     Mrs.  T 

probably  suffered  more  than  Dr.  R- — ; 
but  her  sufTerings  could  have  been  as- 
suaged as  well  as  her  mischief- making 
minimised.  A  few  years  ago  a  little 
book  fell  into  my  hands,  a  book  so  per- 
suasive by  reason  of  its  obvious  afftjction 
for  the  critics,  every  one  of  them,  and  for 
all  their  opponents,  and  characterised  from 
end  to  end  by  such  strong  common-sense, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  lead  the 
very  oldest  and  fogiest  person  safely  into 
a  sympathetic  view  of  Biblical  criticism. 
And  it  was  interesting,  too,  every  line  of  it. 
I  don't  think  it  is  much  known,  but  I  will 
get  it  for  you  if  I  can,  and  in  the  meantime 
here  are  two  extracts  from  it  which  I  find 
in  a  note-book. 


How  is  it  that  the  Bible  of  the  simplest 
saints  will  be  well  worn  and  thumbed,  perhaps 
Piety  ,,  actually  torn,  at  the  Psalms  and  in  the 
natural  critic.  Qospc'ls,  and  the  page  quite  clean  in 
Leviticus  and  in  Esther?  It  is  because  they  are 
higher  critics.  And  their  criticism  is  perfectly 
just.      Tlu  V   might   not  acknowledge  in   words 
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that  there  are  Icgrees  of  inspiration  in  the 
Bible  ;  but  the  marlcings  in  their  Bibles  make 
it  perfectly  plain  that  in  eftect  they  do.  It 
is  quite  possible,  indeed,  for  one  who  has 
nothin;^  of  the  critical  faculty  to  read  over 
the  whole  Miblc  mechanically,  a  chapter  a  day 
perhaps,  and  get  as  much  jood  out  of  the 
touifhest  morsels  as  out  of  the  sweetest,  that 
is,  probablv,  no  good  at  all.  Such  an  one  can 
di  Kiisc  altogether  with  criticism  of  all  kinds; 
but  if  he  is  to  make  real  use  of  his  Bible,  it 
he  is  to  discern  the  things  of  God  which  are 
there,  he  must  read  it  in  the  light  of  such  critical 
fa-wlty  as  he  has.' 

There  is  a  very  common  error  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  the 
question  of  authority  in  matters  of  R,.toimation 
relisi-'ii.  The  supposition  is  that  the  •'•"''  ^'''''• 
reformers  simplvexchanged  one  external  authority 
for  another,  turning  from  an  infallible  Church  to 
an  infallible  Bible  as  the  supreme  arbiter.  It  is 
an  entire  mistake.  Tin.  earlv  reformers  certainly 
gave  up  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Church,  but 
what  thev  put  in  its  place  was  the  perpetual 
presence_of  Christ  Himself  with  His  people,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  the  word  responded 
to  by   the  Spirit-guided  soul.      'There  are  those 

'  Thr-  Inspiration  ami   Ant/ioritv  of'  Hoh  S\nptun\  by 
Dr    |.  Monro  (iibson,  )).   185. 
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wlif)  think  that  Luther  was  quite  |>cculiar  in 
the  freeiiom  with  which  he  dealt  with  sacred 
Scripture.  Everv  one  knows  that  he  cDndeinncd 
the  Kpistic  of  James  as  "an  epistle  of  straw." 
But  every  one  does  no?  know  that  Calvin,  wh(» 
inav  be  supposed  to  represent  the  more  rigid 
ichool  of  the  reformers,  iho  .fh  ies-  ra.-li  in  hi'^ 
laniruage,  was  as  far  as  laither  himself  from 
accepting  the  rigid  theorv  of  in-^piration  after- 
wards introduced.  He  deals  with  the  whole 
subject  in  his  instituta^  where  he  makes  it  < 'car 
that  what  he  sets  oxer  against  tlu  idea  of  an 
infillible  Church  is  the  reality  (.fan  ever-present 
Spirit  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  truly 
devout.  "Profane  men,"  he  says,  "desire  and 
insist  to  liave  ii  proved  bv  reason  that  M>'ses 
and  the  prophets  wer  ■  divinely  inspired.  But  I 
answer  that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  superior 
to  reason.  For,  as  God  alone  can  properly  bear 
witness  to  His  own  words,  so  these  words  will 
not  obtain  full  credit  in  the  hearts  of  men  until 
thev  are  sealed  bv  the  inward  testimony  of  the 
Spirit.  The  same  Spirit,  therefore,  who  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  must  penetrate 
our  hearts,  in  order  to  con\ince  us  that  they 
feithfully  delivered  the  message  with  which  they 
were  divinely  entrusted.  .  .  ."  In  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  of  the  CInirch  of  P^ngland  there 
is  no  theory  of  inspiration.     What  is  specially 
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decl.iici  tlerc  i'."'i'la'  uflicifiicv  o(  tlic  Holv 
Scriptures  iur  sn!  ntioti.  '  So,  too,  the  fifth  article 
of  the  VV't-imiiv  tn  Confession  of  Faith,  after 
referring  to  the  value  of  tl)e  testimony  of  the 
Church  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  evidence  of 
their  divine  authoritv  t  >  be  found  in  the  heaveidi- 
ness  of  the  matter,  the  efticacv  of  the  doctrine, 
the  nnijestv  of  the  style,  e"*.  (all  appealing  to  the 
human  power  of  appreciation),  proceeds,  '  Ni  i 
withstanding,  our  full    persuasion   and  assurance' 


of  the  infallible  truth,  and  divine  authoritv  theie-- 
of,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,! 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our 
hearts."  Perhaps  most  distinct  of  all  is  the 
larger  Catechism,  ..."  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Scriptures  in 
the  heart  of  man  is  alone  able  fullv  to  persuade 
it  that  they  are  the  vcrv  word  of  God."  It  is 
also  very  significant  that  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, extending  to  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  ciuestions,  makes  no  refen  ice 
whatever  to  the  Scriptures. 

From  such  authoritative  documents  of  the 
Reformation  as  these  it  is  abundamlv  evident 
that  there  was  no  shifting  from  the  external 
Tiuthority  of  an  infallible  Church  to  the  equally 
external  authority  of  an  infallible  Book,  but  an 
appeal  first  to  what  the  Scriptures  manifest 
themselves  to  be  to  the  devout  soul,  and   next, 
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as  the  supreme  authority,  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Scriptures  in 
the  heart  of  man.^ 

'   T/ie  Inspiration  and   Authority  of  Holy   Scripture,  by 
Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  p.  109  sci|. 
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LETTER  XII 


You  would  be  as  quick  as  I  to  repudiate 
a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration  ;  if  it  were 
said  in  any  local  print  that  you  taught  this, 
you  would  call  it  a  slander.  But  you  throw 
texts  at  me  in  reply  to  what  I  say,  texts 
that  are  no  answer  if  their  words  are  not 
authoritative.  This  is  unimportant  because 
our  letters  are  unimportant ;  but  there  is 
an  important  side  to  the  habit. 

In  almost  every  sermon  you  draw 
weighty  conclusions,  in  the  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  all  yo'-ir  people,  from  the  j  „gij.  j„ 
ipsissima  verba  of  your  text.  '""'""'• 
Where  the  premise  is  gone,  the  con- 
clusion is  invalid.  Now,  this  has  been 
going  on  in  almost  every  country  church 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  people 
are  waking   up   to    t!  t   fallacy.      Another 
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generation  of  better  schooling,  and  how 
many  will  be  gone  from  you  !  You  think 
it  will  be  time  to  give  them  truth  in 
another  form  when  they  have  learnt  to 
distrust  your  pre-:ent  form.  But  by  that 
time  they  will  not  be  sitting  there  patiently, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  hear  you.  Is 
there  no  truth  in  Christianity  that  you  can 
teach  them  in  a  logical  way .''  Logic  is, 
after  all,  the  test  of  the  power  that  one 
man  has  to  communicate  truth  to  another. 
It  may  go  very  little  way  in  finding  God, 
or  in  finding  your  brother,  but  u  jdoubtedly 
you  must  comply  with  its  laws  in  instruct- 
ing your  brother  verbally. 

The  Bible  is  not  lost  because  there  is  no     ■ 
fragment  in  the  whole  of  it  whose  words    / 

Logic  In  we  can  call  the  very  words  of  ' 
''''^-  God.  Gad  wrote  in  the  lives 
of  nations.  The  teaching  of  our  Lord  is 
not  lost  because  He  did  not  choose  to 
have  it  written  down  for  us,  so  that  we 
could  know  without  doubt  what  Me  said. 
He  chose  to  write  in  the  lives  of  men  ; 
and   when  the  men  on   whose   minds   and 
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hearts  He  first  engraved  the  impressions  of 
His  ideals  for  the  world  were  nearly  all 
dead,  and  those  that  remained  looked  back 
over  scores  of  tumultuous  years  to  com- 
panionship with  Him  as  a  vision  of  youth, 
then  the  records  we  have  were  written  to 
give  magnificent  testimony  to  the  fac^  that'. 
His  writing  on  the  lives  of  men  was  asuccess. 
It  worked  ;  the  ideals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth' 
worked  ;  the  companionship  with  the  risen 
and  now  invisible  Christ  worked  ;  trust 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  worked. 
Although  of  every  separate  text  we  may 
be  bound  to  say,  not  only  that  it  might 
equally  well  be  expressed  in  other  words, 
but  that  its  contents  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  accurate  detail  of  fact,  still  our 
four  Gospels  give  valid  testimonv.  Some 
meteor  from  a  higher  world  had  struck 
humanity  with  tremendous  impact,  sending 
forth  potent  vibrations  ;  and  human  lives 
attune  to  these  vibrations  were  transfigured. 
Lite  looked  a  diffeunt  thing  to  the  early 
Christians  ;  and  the  difference  was  so 
attractive,  so  joyful,  that  everywhere  hearts 
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laid  themselves  open  to  receive  the  trans- 
mitted vibrations  of  this  force  which  was 
well  called  "  the  light  of  life."  There  can  be 
no  question  from  these  records  as  to  what 
were  in  the  main  the  ideals  of  our  Lord 
for  the  life  of  His  followers.  It  is  by  lives 
that  carry  out  these  ideals,  carry  them  from 
the  heart  outward  into  the  re-creation  of 
society,  that  now  and  always  Christianity 
will  be  standing  or  falling. 

If  you  are  going  to  live  this  ideal  before 
your  people,  you  must  also  be  logical  ; 
you  must  base  your  practical  moral  con- 
clusions upon  premisses  which  are  valid  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  There  is  no  use 
in  denying  verbal  infallibility  and  then 
teaching  your  people  to  base  the  whole 
a.-gunient  of  salvation  upon  words — though 
words  of  Scripture.  You  must  surely  also 
be  logical  in  what  you  build  on  the  pre- 
misses. Jesus  gave  His  life  to  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  earth  :  is  it  rational 
to  regard  the  mere  expectation  of  a  divine 
kingdom  in  another  world  as  the  Christian 
s;iIv:tion  .'' 
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LETTER  XIII 


It  is  quite  permissible  to  think  it  sad  to 
live  in  a  world  of  change.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  permanence  would  be  sadder  ;  but, 
as  I  say,  the  other  opinion  is  tenable.  We 
may  question  whether  it  is  a  world  of 
progress  or  not,  but  unquestionably  it  is  a 
world  of  change.  You  cannot  allow  your 
people  to  rest  only  in  what  is  familiar  with- 
out "  loosing  "  a  host  of  sins  upon  them. 

1  once  visited  a  lady  who  knew  that  she 
was  dying  of  a  wasting  disease.  In  her 
vouth  she  had  been  taught  a  very 

r         1         •  I      1  1      '^^'^  familiar 

complex  theory  or  salvation  helu      seems  the 

I  ,  r  simple. 

by   her   parents,  a   sort  or  cross 
between   Evangelical    Presbyterianism   and 
the  creed  of  the  Irvingite  Church.     She  had 
a  lively  mind  and  was  a  great  reader,  had 
departed  entirely  from  this  faith,  in  years 
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past  had  often  entertained  me  with  amusing 
criticisms  of  it.  When  I  visited  her  in 
this  illness  I  ventured  one  day  to  say 
something  which  it  seemed  to  me  would 
simplify  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  for 
her  ;  but  she  assured  me  that  she  was  then 
resting  in  the  Christian  salvation,  and  she 
added,  "  I  used  to  want  something  intel- 
lectual, but  now  I  need  something  very 
simple."  Everything  I  said  she  repelled  by 
reiterating,  "  No  ;  I  cannot  look  upon  it  in 
your  way  now,  because  I  need  something 
very  simple."  What  was  my  surprise  to  find 
she  had  gone  back  exactly  to  the  com- 
plicated views  she  had  been  taught  in  her 
youth,  and  insisted  now  on  every  detail  of 
them  with  pertinacity  !  It  was  quite  clear 
that  what  she  meant  by  "simple"  was 
"  familiar."  This  was  a  new  light  to  my 
mind. 

I  find  that  almost  every  one  considers 
the  religious  theory  most  familiar  to  them 
the  simplest.  When  you  tell  me  that 
your  people  need  very  simple  teaching, 
you  are,  I  think,  saying  two  things.      In 
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the  first  place,   your  words  are  truer,   far 
truer,  than  you  are  willing  to  admit  ;  for 
we   all    need    to    be   much    more 
simple  than  we  are,  and  reduce    a'n'i  m.m" 
our  religious  theories  to  a  God-     ''•'""«• 
like  simplicity.     Secondly,  what  you  con- 
sciously mean,  1  think,  is  that   your  people 
hate  anything  that  is  unfamiliar,  and   that 
you,  being  rather  fagged  with  much   hard 
practical  work  and   an  enormous   number 
of    services    and    some    fasting    and     not  >^ 
enough    sleep,  feel   quite   unfit  to   do   the 
little   real   thinking    that   would    be   neces- 
sary if  you  left,   by   a   hair's  breadth,  the 
ground  that  has  been  made  familiar  to  you 
by  endless  repetition.      In  my  estimation  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  for  you,  if 
it  were  necessary,  to  taice  one  day's  entire 
and  absolute  holiday  every   week,  in  order 

11  that   you   might  spend   at   least    one    hour 
I  every  other  day   reading   with    relish    and 
I  \  intelligence  something  that  will  help  your 
people  and  you  to  &  and  abreast  with  God 
in  the  waves  of  change.     There  is  nothii.g 
more  certain  than   that  God   never  meant 
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us  to  rest  in  the  tamiliar  ;  otherwise  time 
would  not  come  to  us^s  an  endless  pro- 
gression, and  the  tides  of  our  life  would  be 
other  than  thev  are. 


LETTER   XIV 

No,    no !     A    thousand    rimes,    no  !     The 
laity  cannot   be  left  where  they  are  until, 
as     you     phrase     it,     "the     old 
standards   and   belief^   are   again    ZZV^:^ 
justified  by  further  historicafre-     "  ''"""'"■ 
search."      Has    it    ev-.    happened   in    the 
history  of  the  world  that  the  best  minds  of 
an   age   have   gone   back    to  some  former- 
standard    or    belief:       Vou    must    preach 
a  new  doctrinal  argui.ient,  a  better  social 
and  civil  order,  a  deeper  spiritual  life,  if 
you  are  to  hold  the  people. 

Bu:  1  grant  you  that  what  is  eternal 
lioes  not  change.  In  whatever  way  man 
can  participate  in  the  Juernal,  he  does 
not  change ;  and  agreeing,  as  we  do,  that 
love  — fatherly  love  -which  shows  itself 
especially  toward    those   in   need,  is  of  the 
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essence    of  the    Kternal,    we    see    that,    in 
this   attribute   of  Himself,   the    Kternal    is 
always  communicating  Himself  to  the  true 
Christian    tnrough    the    medium    of  Jesus 
Christ.     We  may  hold  one  conception  of 
the  mediumship  of  Christ  or  another,  hut 
all  I  want  to  say  here  is  that  the  faith,  as 
I    have  stated    it,  stands   the   most  drastic 
conclusions    of    critical     research,    historic 
or    literary.       l^his    faith    is    not    assailed 
by  any  reverent  inquiry  ;  and   irreverence 
can  do  us  no  damage.      The  ideals  of  the 
Gospel  have  come  to  stay.      There  is  no 
body  of  scholarship  now  that  suggests  that 
JiJiUa-O^'Naiareth  is  a  myth.      Even  those 
who  once  did  so  have  not  questioned  that 
His  very  shadow  had  created  a  new  civilisa- 
tion, and  thiif^  the  force  of  the  human  race 
was  flowing  alonpr  tn-;  line  of  this  tendency. 
You  have  nothii^  "  to  fear  if  you  entrench 
yourself  in  this  truth  as  in  a  foundation. 

There  is  a  body  of  knowledge,  a  realisa- 
tion of  truth,  growing  certainly  with  the 
progress  of  each  civilisation,  and,  as  most 
of  us  firmly  believe,  growing  on  through 
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successive  civilisations  with  the  history  of 
the  race.      It  is  not  that  old  beliefs  and  old 
standards  are  disproved  ;    they  are  trans- 
formed  into  something   else.      I,   for  one, 
believe  that,  although   whole  peoples  may 
decline,   religions  are   always  being  trans- 
formed into  something  better.     But  whether 
that   be  so  or  not,  there  is  one  thing  we 
can  positively  afHrm— that,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  the  moral  standards 
and    the    theological    beliefs  of  the   people; 
in    your   parish    will    change.     Thev    may' 
change  for  the  better  by  a  slow  and  healthy 
growth,  in  which  all  shall  flourish  ;  or  they 
may  change   in   revolution   and   agony   of" 
spirit,   in   which   one   shall    be    saved   and 
another  lost  ;  or  the  people  may  degenerate 
and  earnest  religion  almost  fade  away  ;  it 
largely   depends   upon   you  which   it  shall 
be.      if    vou    persist   in    the   reiteration   of 
what   is  familiar,  or   vary   it  only   by  the 
cfforr  to  revive  what  was  familiar  ro  past 
generations,  then  the  change  will  be  catas- 
trophic to  many  a  soul,  and  among  those 
who  huddle  together  for  a  moment  in  the 
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catastrophe,  one  will  be  taken  and  another 
left.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  eschato- 
logical  language  of  our  Lord  is  always  true  ; 
His  coming  in  each  age  shall  always  be  as 
a  deluge  to  those  who  do  not  watch  for 
change. 

You  are  placed  in  a  position  of  difficulty, 
I  allow.  Who  that  is  worth  God's  husbandry 
The  marriage  IS  not  ?  You  wiU  Certainly  need 
Fiuufeand  ^^  "se  to  the  full  all  the  grace 
Past.  peculiar  to  your  orders,  if  such 
grace  there  be.  Here  is  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  you  to  prove  all  the  power 
of  God's  grace.  To  you  is  written  that 
vivid  story  of  the  everlasting  opportunity, 
the  marriage  feast  of  Future  and  Past. 
Into  the  door  which  every  change  opens  the 
bridegroom  enters  with  those  who  have  the 
oil  of  the  eternal  Present  in  their  lamps. 
It  is  this  oil  that  I  am  entreating  you  to 
provide  for  the  souls  in  your  cure. 

I  once  heard  J.  H.  Moulton  say  that 
in  the  study  of  comparative  religion  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  nation's 
religious  progress  depended  less  upon  the 
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conclusions  of  truth  at  which  they  arrived 
than  upon  the  way  in  which  they  arrived 
at  them.  Apply  this  to  the  Jews,  who 
were  slow  in  arriving  at  he  conviction 
of  the  immortality  of  man  ;  the  Greeks 
triumphantly  accepted  this  belief  in  earlier 
ages,  but  associated  with  it  a  conception  of 
a  gulf  between  mind  and  matter,  between 
the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  The 
Jews  were  then  learning  to  enjoy  God 
here  and  now,  and  in  the  immense  satis- 
faction that  they  learned  to  experience  in 
His  presence  on  earth,  in  the  knowledge 
of  His  heart  and  character  which  they 
gained  from  delighting  in  Him  here  and 
now,  they  came  gradually  to  say  to  them- 
selves, "  If  God  is  so  good  to  Uo  here,  if  He , 
loves  us  so  much.  He  cannot  bring  our 
existence  to  an  end  ;  He  must  want  to 
keep  us  for  ever."  This  way  of  arriving  at 
the  belief  in  immortality  produced  some- 
thing better  for  the  world  than  the  Greeks 
ever  produced.  Carry  this  idea  to  the 
Psalms,  and  you  will  find  there  the 
foundations     of    our     Christian     heaven. 
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They  chronicle  the  period  in  which  the 
Jews  were  learning  to  rejoice  in  God, 
not  only  mid  earthly  blessings  but  apart 
from  them,  and  before  they  had  begun 
to  realise  that  death  would  not  separate 
them  from  Him.  What  tr'*mendous  and 
very  human  delight  they  took  in  the  sense 
of   God's    presence  !       "  In    thy 

We  may  reft  _  _  ,    .  ' 

in  a  present    prcsencc  is  Satiety  of  joy  "   (Ps. 

God.  ,  ^        ,,,  '.  ,         ... 

XVI.  11).  "1  Will  sacnhce  m  his 
tent  sacrifices  of  shouting  ;  I  will  sing  and 
make  melody  unto  Jahweh  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  6). 
See  the  whole  of  Psalm  xliii.,  especially  v.  4  : 
"  God,  the  gladness  of  my  joy  !  "  "  With 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life  ;  in  thy  light 
do  we  see  light"  (Ps.  xxvi.  9).  "O  taste 
and  see  that  Jahweh  is  good :  happy  is 
the  man  that  taketh  refuge  in  him  "  (Ps. 
xxxiv.  9).  "In  him  our  heart  is  glad " 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  21).  "Thou  didst  loose  my 
sackcloth  and  gird  me  with  gladness,  to 
the  end  that  my  glory  might  make  melody 
unto  thee"  (Ps.  xxx.  11,  12).  "I  love 
thee  fervently,  O  Jahweh,  my  strength " 
(Ps.    xviii.    i).       "My    soul    lool^eth    for 
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the  Lord  more  than  watchmen  look  for 
the  morning"  (Ps.  cxxx.  6).  Our  fathers- 
missed  the  liberal  exhilaration  of  all  these 
words  because  the  traditional  explanation  was 
that  the  psalmists  were  talking  about  some 
future  and  heavenly  state.  They  were  not. 
They  were  able  to  sit  down  here  and  now, 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  and  take  delight 
in  the  practice  of  the  presence^gf  Qotl. 

Shut  up  your  terrier ;  withdraw  your 
presence  from  him  ;  you  know  the  gloom 
that  will   fall    upon   him.      You 

'         _  _  As  a  Hog 

know     how    he    will     listen     to    iijoices  in 

.  .  his  master. 

each  sound  or  your  passmg  step, 
what  his  agony  will  be  when  he  hears 
you  go  out  across  the  fields  without  him. 
That  is  a  picture  that  suggests  what  the 
Jew  thought  he  would  suffer  after  death, 
where  God  was  not.  Then,  as  to  the 
sunshine  of  his  inward  life,  the  sense  of 
upholding  in  God's  presence,  I  think  you 
may  get  a  suggestion  as  to  that  from  this 
same  source.  Do  you  rei::ember,  last 
summer,  how,  when  I  was  walking  with 
yDu,  we  loitered  just  inside  the  gate  of  u 
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ten -acre  field  because  the  dog  wanted 
exercise  and  would  not  remain  without 
you?  We  saw  him,  a  white  Sj  eck,  darting 
in  and  out  of  the  farthest  hedge,  dashing 
hither  and  thither,  now  nothing  but  the 
quivering  tail  seen  in  the  depth  of  hedge 
or  ditch,  now  racing  frantically  round  large 
areas  of  the  pasture  on  the  trail  of  the 
happy  rabbits  he  never  caught — mad  with 
delight,  in  harmony  with  sun  and  wind,  and 
all  the  growth  and  animation  of  the  field, 
its  flowering  ditches  and  deep  hedgerows. 
You  explained  that,  whenever  you  could, 
you  stood  within  the  gate — perhaps  making 
up  your  accounts,  or  reading — in  order  that 
the  dog  might  have  his  game  with  nature. 
When  we  could  no  longer  loiter  we  came 
out  of  the  field.  You  did  not  call  ;  the 
dog  was  at  the  farthest  corner,  his  head 
almost  buried  in  the  hedge  ;  and  yet  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy  himself.  You  had 
not  withdrawn  your  presence  more  than  a 
minute  before  he  observed  that  you  had 
gone,  and  was  beside  us,  a  sober  wayfarer. 
You   pointed  out  to   me  that  to  this  and 
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other  fields  he  had  access  always  if  he  had 
chostn,  but  that  he  never  took  the  least 
pleasure  in  them  unless  you  were  within 
the  gate.  Sometimes,  when  he  could  not 
be  with  vou,  he  trotted  out  alone,  and  on 
such  occasions  he  never  frisked  or  showed 
any  signs  of  the  delight  which  all  things 
gave  him  when  in  your  company-  You 
remarked,  too,  how  touching  it  was  that, 
when  his  foot  was  crushed  and  he  refused 
to  eat  and  seemed  only  to  desire  to  die, 
he  still  seemed  to  ejiL^ierience  contejitijient 
in  your  presence.  These  things  are  surelv 
written  in  nature  for  our  instruction. 

You  will,  perhaps,  say  that  my  illustra- 
tion is  profane,  that  there  can  be  little  in 
common  between  a  dog's  delight  in  his 
master  and  the  human  soul's  delight  in 
God.  Well,  but  what  I  am  telling  you  is 
that  if  you  so  ';rain  people  that  they  can 
delight  in  God  even  as  much  as  that,  if 
His  presence  scmewhere  in  the  field  of 
their  consciousness,  even  when  they  are 
fully  occupied  with  hedgerows  and  rabbits, 
even  whca  they  are  wounded  and  despairing 
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of  life,  gives  them  the  satisfaction  that  your 
dog  takes  in  you,  then  nothing — certainly 
nothing  that  Modernist  or  Protestant  critic 
or  infidel  may  prove,  or  think  that  he 
proves,  concerning  their  religious  authorities, 
can  dismay  them. 
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You  .  .y  have  the  feeling  that  there 

is  sc    ;  immoral  about  free  access  to 

God.  .  ou  sa'  that  you  must  build  up  a 
sterner  morality  before  you  can  teach  the 
delight  I  speak  of.  You  continue  to  pitch 
texts  at  me,  so  I  will  take  you  on  the  very 
words  of  the  text  you  cite,  be  they  the 
very  words  of  our  Lord  or  not. 

"  What  things  soever  ye  shall  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  what 
things   soever  ye  shall  loose  on 

"  .  ,,    Responsibility 

earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.       of  binding 

-_-,  ,  ,  ;inil  loosing. 

Whatever  more  these  words  may 
imply,  they  state  the  truth  that  what 
preachers  and  teachers  call  sins  or  virtues 
many  men  believe  to  be  sins  or  virtues. 
You,  and  such  as  you,  form  the  consciences 
of  many  a  man  "^rom  childhood  up  ;   and 
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will  not  a  man  be  judged  of  God  by  the 
standard  of  the  conscience  you  have  formed 
in  him  ? 

And  so  it  was  in  the  rirst  age  of  the 
church.  We  al!  realise  how  terrible  the 
responsibility  was  then.  The  settlement 
of  the  question  whether  the  (ientile  con- 
verts should  be  required  to  conform  to 
Pharisaic  practices  shows  exactly  the  work- 
ing of  this  law.  If  St.  Paul  had  agreed  with 
the  Judaising  party,  which  seems  to  have 
had  the  other  apostles  more  or  less  on  its 
side,  the  conscience  of  the  Gentile  converts 
would  certainly  have  had  to  conform  to 
Jewish  rites.  Had  they,  in  accepting 
Christ,  insisted  on  violating  these  conditions, 
would  not  that  have  been  sin  for  them  ? 
Had  they  accepted  them,  adding  an  ever- 
increasing  force  to  the  narrowing  process, 
they  would  have  excluded  most  of  the 
world  and  made  the  church  a  Jewish  sect. 

How  terrible,  then,  is  your  responsibility, 
whether  taken  upon  your  own  claim  to  be 
in  some  particular  sense  a  successor  of  "he 
apostles,  or  on  the  obvious  fact  that  you 
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are  one  of  their  successors  in  choosing  to 

^and  up  and  teach  Christianity  ut  all ! 

In  what  pitiful  ignorance  do  the  leisured 

classes    listen    to    the    commandments    in 

parishes  where  lo  efibrt  has  been 

1  /.  ,    .  .  ,         sins  ut  tin- 

made     to    entorcr     their     wide-      rcsptttahie 

reaching  obligation!  Many  of  "''""'''^'• 
these  people  t-hoose  out  of  all  the  religion 
of  the  nation  just  what  suits  them — the 
exclusive  type  of  church  doctrine  that 
fits  their  class  prejudice,  the  ritualism 
which  they  think  is  a  fashionable  form  of 
religion,  rejecting  the  -ore  and  spirit  of 
High  Churchmanship  which  involves  the 
close  and  real  fellowshij^  of  class  with  class, 
of  poor  with  rich.  They  a  e  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  motives  of  their  choice. 
They  are  born  and  bred  in  a  thorough 
assumption  of  their  right  to  be  more 
comfortable  ana  more  lazy  than  the  poor, 
and  to  govern  the  poor  to  that  end.  They 
are  convinced  that  this  is  best  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  themselves — slave  owners  have 
always  been  convinced  that  slavery  was 
good  for    the  slave.      They   are,  most    of 
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them,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  vulgarity 
of  mind  and  external  bad  manners  which 
all  this  involves.  What  they  call  vulgarity, 
what  they  call  bad  manners,  arc  merely 
the  thoughts  they  don't  think  and  the 
things  they  don't  do.  Fhey  have  no 
conception  how  badly  they  behave  in  the 
eyes  of  any  good  soul  accustomed  to  the 
real  refinements  born  of  equal  friendships 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  If  an 
ill-trained  person  comes  into  one's  house  he 
does  many  disagreeable  things  •  but,  while 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  d-stii.guish  between 
what  is  agreeable  and  disagreeable  acquits 
him  of  intentional  rudeness,  it  fixes  his 
status  far  more  indelibly  than  if  he  meant 
to  offend.  Thus  it  is  with  the  unconscious 
assumption  and  patronage  of  the  "  better  " 
classes.  In  any  vital  condition  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  their  behaviour,  their 
patronising  charities,  would  fix  their  status 
therein  as  a  very  low  one. 

How  is  it  in  such  parishes  as  yours  .'' 
Would  not  any  enquirer  coming  in  from 
the  outside  suppose  these  people  to  be  as 
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important  in  tnc  body  of  Christ  as  they 
take  themselves  to  be  in  the  bo^iy  politic  ? 
And  these  are  they  who  tancy  the  com- 
mandments can  be  kept  without  giving 
their  surplus  wealth  to  the  tieedy  !  Not 
so  did  the  church  in  thi  days  of  St.  Ful 
interpret  Christ !  They  repeat  the  com- 
mandments ;  they  tunefully  implore  (iod's 
grace  to  keep  them.  Do  they  think  it 
sufficient  to  keep  their  minds  frt  f-om 
what  they  call  h..  red  of  their  neigh- 
bours while  they  are  drawing  industrial 
dividends  earned  in  unhealthy  conditions 
and  taking  up  every  new  war  fever  with 
enthusiasm.^  Do  they  fancy  that  our 
Lord  will  accept  the  respectability  of 
their  households  and  their  environment 
vhile  they  are  b- lying  garments  at  a  price 
that  sends  the  sempstress  on  the  streets  at 
night  to  eke  out  a  living,  or  while  they  are 
taking  rents  or  mortgage  interest  involving 
such  meagre  housing  for  the  poor  tiiat 
their  immorality  is  a  natural  result  .''  Do 
they  imagine  that  they  do  not  steal  wh'le 
yet    they    use    all    the    influence    ot    their 
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privileges  to  oppose  any  legislation  that 
will  diminish  those  privileges,  thus  depriv- 
ing millions  of  their  brothers  of  leisure  and 
pleasure,  health  and  power  ?  And,  above 
all,  do  they  imagine  it  possible  to  acquit 
themselves  of  bearing  false  witness  against 
their  neighbours  while  they  join  in  every 
political  cry  designed  to  belittle  the  char- 
acter of  their  party  opponents  ?  What 
possible  concord  can  there  be  between 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  such  a  phase  of 
church  life  ? 

Many  a  time  do  I  read  in  that  Book  of 
the  Beautiful  Spirit  written  by  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  on  the  "  new  theology "  ; 
and  although  I  cannot  accept  some  of  its 
doctrinal  positions,  when  I  come  to  the 
chapter  on  the  church  and  the  poor,  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  a  church  living  those 
'ideas  would  prove  its  own  doctrine  and  be 
all-persuasive,  all-conclusive,  to  those  who 
I  'are  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  England. 

Half  the  men  in  your  congregation  are 
as  reallv  intent  upon  keeping  down  the 
income  tax  as  upon  bettering  the  condition 
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of  the  poor.  They  are — to  use  the  words 
of  a  report  submitted  to  Convocation  in 
1907 — "more  jealous  for  the  maintenance 
of  laws  that  exist  for  the  protection  of 
property  than  for  those  which  exist  for  the 
protection  of  the  workers."  Ail  their 
politics,  all  their  social  practice,  the  medium 
through  which  they  read  the  news  of  the 
whole  world,  are  selected  according  to 
"  the  will  to  power."  You  assert  roundly 
that  Nietzsche,  with  his  gospel  of  individual 
push,  is  an  enemy  to  Christianity  with  which 
we  must  not  palter  ;  but  you  know  that  the 
welfare  of  whole  masses  of  people  is  of  less 
importance  to  many  of  your  hearers  than 
any  infringement  of  rights  first  obtained 
by  might.  If  you  preach  to  them  year 
after  year,  and  do  not  bring  vividly  before 
them  the  need  of  the  world  for  a  higher 
ideal  of  justice,  you  allow  them  to  think 
their  attitude  of  mind  is  not  sin  but  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  example,  I  have 
myself  heard  you  tell  the  children  that  it 
is  wrong  for  them  to  attend  the  schismatic 
chapel.     You  modified  this  to  me  when   I 
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challenged  you  on  the  subject,  saying  that 

all   you   meant   was   that  you  couldn't  be 

The  chapel     responsible  for  their  salvation  if 
condemned.    ^^^^  jjj   j^. .    t,j|.   y^^  certainly 

laid  it  as  a  sin  on  their  consciences  if  they 
should  worship  God  in  a  neighbourly  way 
with  half  their  neighbours.  Your  whole 
life,  too,  implies  it.  Have  you  called 
upon  the  Dissenting  ministers  .-*  Have 
you  invited  them  to  dine  with  you,  or 
even  take  a  cup  of  tea  .''  Your  example 
shows  the  unreflecting  about  you  that  they 
will  do  well  to  despise  schismatics.  In 
your  out-lying  hamlet  there  is  a  chapel 
\  where  the  good  folk  were  in  the  habit  of 
turning  in  on  wet  S  mdays  ;  now,  taught 
by  you,  if  they  cannot  get  as  far  as  the 
church  they  stay  at  home  !  You  allow  the 
right  of  might  to  be  esteemed  a  virtue  ; 
but  the  will  to  pray  to  God  with  half  one's 
neighbours  you  allow  tobe  a  sin.  What 
a  pretty  binding  and  loosing  is  this  !  Will 
such  morality  afford  better  access  to  God  ? 


LETTER  XVI 


I  AM  glad  that — as,  indeed,  I  expected — 
you  agree  with  me  on  the  class  question. 
Your  idea  that  St.  Paul  would  have  for-' 
bidden  any  man  who  did  not  do  a  man's'i  .^^ 
work  every  day  to  take  the  Holy  Com-< 
munion  is  a  most  interesting  one.  One 
might  have  thought  that  much  leisure 
would  so  stimulate  reflection  and  taste  that 
a  nation,  or  a  church,  might  do  well  to 
keep  drones  ;  association  with  the  leisured 
class  dispels  this  illusion.  Geniuses — I 
always  believe  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
genius — are  terrible  toilers  ;  and  even  then 
many  of  them  are  crushed  down  for  lack 
of  that  gold  which  the  nation  could  so 
abundantly  supply  if  we  had  no  drones  ! 

But,  as  to  the  last  part  of  your  letter, 
I  think  your  whole  attitude  toward  schis- 
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matics  is  wrong,  because  it  is  based  on  a 
false  traditional  assumption.  I  have  lately 
been  occupied  with  the  attitude  that  the  best 
men  of  the  last  generation  took  to  theatres  ; 
and  although  you  will  at  once  say  that  the 
two  matters  cannot  be  compared,  I  beg  that 
you  will  listen  patiently  to  my  illustration. 

I  have  long  had  the  honour  of  friend- 
ship with  a  public  man  in  one  of  our 
Puritan  and  colonics  who  Still  rcfuses  large 
theatre.  guttis  of  moiicy  rather  than  allow 
theatrical  advertisements  in  any  of  the  valu- 
able publications  he  owns.  He  is  willing 
to  admit  much  in  favour  of  the  theatre  now 
that  he  would  not  have  admitted  in  nis 
youth.  He  explains  to  me  that  he  believes 
now  that  many  actors  and  actresses  are 
good  people  ;  he  does  not  know  any  of 
them  personally,  but  he  is  assured  that 
they  have  the  highest  motives ;  he  has 
even  come  to  see  that  the  theatre  is  a 
great  teacher  of  the  people  when  the  plays 
are — as  many  now  are  —  highly  moral. 
But,  he  urges,  it  is  impossible  for  a  news- 
paper to  discriminate  accurately  what  plays 
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are  in  this  valuable  minority  ;  and  there 
iire  such  very  great  evils  connected  with 
the  stage  !  Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate 
these,  ending  up  with  a  glance  at  one  or  ^ 
two  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  publicly 
acknowledged  scandal. 

You,  however,  vvill  agree  with  me  that  < 
his  argument  is  not  to  the  point.  Any 
institution  based  upon  faculties  and  needs 
which  are  certainly  natural  to  the  human 
race,  and  which  h-^.s  been  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  teacher?  of  the  people,  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  because  of  its  faults.  We 
have  ceased  to  estimate  virtue  by  a  negative 
standard.  The  Cliristian  commandments 
begin  with  "  Thou  shalt."  The  only  right 
way  to  deal  with  a  great  popular  institutio'i 
is  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  good  in 
it  that  it  '^ay  overcome  the  evil  in  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  value  a  crop  rightly  by 
estimating  merely  the  "disutility"  (as  the 
economists  would  say)  of  the  weeds  it 
contains.  It  'S  Li  u^^  the  weeds  need  to  be 
rootr  I  out  ;  it  is  also  true  that  th^  way  to 
keep  them   out   is   to   foster   and   increase 
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the  corn.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  the 
net  amount  of  good  seed.  But  my  Puritan 
never  gets  beycnd  reckoning  the  weeds. 
I  have  been  telling  hitn  that  the  theatre 
and  the  profession  of  play-wrights  are  full 
of  evils  because  they  are  full  of  human 
beings,  that  so  is  even  the  church,  and 
the  whole  clerical  profession — full  of  evils  ! 
The  question  for  him  to  raise  is  not 
whether  actors  and  playgoers  have  more 
faults  than  clergy  ^^nd  religious  laity,  but 
how  to  deal  with  a  great  human  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  exist  and  ought  to 
be  good.  I  remind  him  that  the  church 
is  another  great  institution  that  has  come 
into  the  world  to  stay,  and  he  agrees  that 
we  are  taking  a  terrible  responsibility  upon 
ourselves  if  we  do  not  do  all  that  we  can 
to  strengthen  what  is  already  good  in  it 
and  to  make  it  better.  However  bad  the 
church  might  be  in  any  community,  it 
could  never  be  possible  to  make  that  com-l,^^ 
munity  better  by  ignoring  the  churchj  i 
emphasis'  r  and  abusing  the  sins  and  vices 
within  i     .uid  passing  by  all  persons  belong- 
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ing  to  it  with  a  charitable  shrug  and  the 
resigned  admission  that  no  doubt  many  of 
them  are  in  their  way  worthy.  Nothing 
short  of  the  conviction  th^it  an  institution 
is  essentially  evil  and  to  be  i.' together 
suppressed  can  justify  a  man  in  dwelling 
only  upon  its  evils  and  failing  to  strengthen 
its  good  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Now,  I  always  find  that  my  puritanical 
friend,  when  I  argue  with  him,  turns  aside 
from  the  issue  at  this  point  to  citj  some 
particular  instance*  of  the  harm  that  the 
theatre  works,  which  he  can  always  illustrate 
from  the  lives  of  people  who  used  to  act 
or  frequent  the  play,  and  desisted  i;  favour 
of  a  better  way  of  life.  Where,  e  asks, 
could  better  evidence  be  obtained  :  Yet 
he  will  admit,  what  I  have  always  remarked, 
that  a  pervert  from  Christianity  is  not  fitted 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  it,  perverts  in  general 
being  obviously  persons  unsuited  by  nature 
to  assimilate  and  thrive  in  the  particular 
set  of  ideas  and  practices  in  which  circum- 
stances had  placed  them.  I  and  my  friend 
get  no  further.      I  have  discovered  that  in 
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course  of  time  he  has  so  saturated  his  mind 
with  the  harmful  aspect  of  the  theatre, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  sees  its 
evils  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  good,  just 
as  a  man  may  shut  out  the  view  of  a 
mountain  by  holding  a  fragment  before 
his  eye.  So  I  have  come  to  believe  that, 
though  in  words  he  is  willing  to  admit 
that  the  theatre,  if  purified,  would  be  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  human  progress, 
this  is  not  a  part  of  his  practical  belief, 
because  he  goes  on  acting  as  if  the  theatre 
ought  to  be  suppressed. 

I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  you  will 
have  perceived  that  my  friend's  attitude  in 
Churchman  rctusing  to  countenance  the  theatre 
and  Dissent,  j^  j^  gome  degree  like  yourattitude 
toward  Dissent.  He  has  not,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  spent  as  much  as  a  week  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  good  which  the 
theatre  is  always  doing  to  wearv  brains,  and 
the  aid  it  is  always  giving  to  religion  in 
glorifying  the  accepted  code  of  ethics,  as 
also  by  stimulating  criticism  of  outworn 
maxims  and  traditions.     He  has  not  spent 
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so  much  as  a  day  in  collecting  evidence  of 
the  vast  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standards,  not  so  much  of  the 
leading  artists,  some  of  whom  have  alvi'ays 
been  irreproachable,  as  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  better  companies.  Being  a 
conscientious  man,  while  yet  by  his  negation 
he  deals  each  day  the  greatest  blow  he  can 
to  the  theatre  in  his  vicinity,  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  his  praise  of  its  possibilities 
is  lip-service  only,  and  that  his  practical 
mind  and  heart  remain  on  the  side  of 
suppres«sion,  on  the  plea  of  its  essential 
harmful ness.  For  many  years  he  has 
allowed  any  ill  he  heard  of  any  one  in  the 
'cheatrical  profession  to  accumulate  in  his 
mind,  and  this  cumulative  mass  of  evidence 
is  set  over  against  a  blank,  for  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  good  it  does,  and  further, 
has  evidently  never  attempted 
to  compare  the  evils  that  happen 
in  the  theatrical  world  with  the 
evil  in  other  professions  or  in  private  life. 
Any  such  comparison  would  suggest  that 
the   very  kind  of  sin   most  often  charged 
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against  the  stage  is  not  much  less  frequent 
in  other  walks  of  life,  where,  however,  there 
is  not  the  same  glare  of  publicity  ;  while  it 
is  acknowledged  that  from  certain  other 
sins  common  among  religious  people  the 
theatrical  profession  are  almost  entirely 
free.  I  havr  drawn  up  for  him  a  table 
of  the  sins  and  virtues  commonly  charged 
to  the  two  classes  respectively.  Here 
it  is  : — 


Sins  commonly  charged 
•igainst  actors. 

Neglect     of    spiritual 

things. 
Vanity. 
Thriftlessness. 
Frivolity. 
Looseness  of  life. 


Virtues  commonly  attributeil 
to  actors. 

Humility    in    spiritual 

things. 
Liberality  of  purse. 
Charity  of  heart. 
Geniality. 


Sins  commonly  charged 
against  clergy. 

Narrowness    of    out- 
look. 
Spiritual  pride. 
Love  of  preferment. 
Cant. 

Love  of  ease. 
Patronage  of  the  poor. 
Respect  of  persons. 

Virtues  commonly  attributed 
to  clergy. 

Piety, 

Charity  of  purse. 
Sense  of  mission. 
Prudence. 
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I  ask  you,  which  set  of  characteristics 
would  have  seemed  the  more  hopeful  to 
our  Lord  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  Puritan  friend.  I 
can  only  explain  his  conduct  by  assuming 
he  is  still  under  the  spell  of  the  Puritan 
tradition  that  the  histrionic  art  is  an  evil, 
root  and  branch.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
victim  of  an  hereditary  prejudice  ;  and  the 
result  of  his  action,  in  the  town  in  which 
he  liv_s,  is  tht  formation  and  develop- 
ment in  a  large  class  of  people  of  a 
conscientious  neglect  of  the  theatre  ;  in 
consequence,  it  is  only  lov.'er  class  theatres 
that  have  paid  in  that  town  ;  the  art  was 
debased. 

I  am  going  to  put  aside  for  a  moment 
your  fundamental  objection  to  Dissent — 
the  wickedness  of  schism — and  ih,. Au 
ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  argu-  "*  '^'" 
ment,  to  consider  the  large  Dissenting 
bodies  merely  as  institutions  which  certainly 
exist,  which  certainly  are  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  very  popular.  I'heir  function 
is    to    express    Christianity    in    terms    not 
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sacerdotal,  and  t  bring  home  Christian 
emotions  and  Christian  ethics  to  men  who 
by  education  or  temperament  are  r.ot  so 
readily  'iffected  by  the  ou'-ward  in  doctrine 
or  litual.  As  it  is  obviously  quite  im- 
possible to  suppress  these  bodies,  can  you, 
as  a  citizen  and  public  teacher,  feei  that 
you  arc  entipjly  without  responsibility  for 
their  tone  and  tendency  ?  If  there  were  a 
theatre  in  your  parish  you  would  do  your 
very  best  to  help  it  to  be  a  good  theatre. 
You  would  try,  perhaps  at  Christmas  and 
1  i  Easter,  to  have  appropriate  plays — say, 
Evetyman  or  The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.  And  in  order  to  keep 
out  injurious  plays  you  would  take  pains 
to  make  friends  with  the  manager,  if 
he  were  a  possible  person,  and  would  do 
your  best  in  general  to  make  good  plays 
pay  better  than  bad  ones.  Unquestionably, 
you  would  feel  it  impossible  to  ignore  this 
merely  secular  institution,  passing  it  by 
with  such  canting  pluasc  as  "  According 
to  their  lights  these  people  arc  honest  and 
well-meaning,"  and  then  paying  no  further 
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attent'on  to  it  in  the  course  of  years, 
unless  to  deplore  its  low  lone  and  its 
factious  opposition  to  the  church.  For. 
mark  you,  if  that  were  the  way  you  acted 
toward  the  theatre  the  church  would  only 
be  caricatured  on  the  stage,  and  if  church- 
goers did  not  patronise  its  better  plays  it 
would  be  bound  to  present  only  what  wa*: 
cheap  and  tawdry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  oGtrr.c'sm  of  the  theatre  prevailed 
among  respectable  citizens  the  thea  e  was, 
for  the  most  part   thoroughly  bid. 

How  very  different  would  be  the  whole 
attitude  ot  Dissent  in  this  country  toward 
the  church  if,  in  the  last  two  a  lost  oppor- 
hundred  years.  Churchmen  had  '"""^" 
uniformly  said,  "  Although  we  do  not 
consider  the  difference  between  us  and  the 
sects  unimportant  ;  although  we  are  con- 
vinced   that    we    are  on  the  ri'^ht  side  of 

o 

that  difference  and  they  on  the  wrong  ; 
we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  they  minister  to  large  masses  of 
our  countrymen,  and  we  must  therefore, 
while  insisting  on   the  significance  of  the 
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difference,  do  all  in  our  power  to  en- 
courage the  best  qualities  in  these  powerful 
teachers,  to  make  friends  with  the  men  if 
we  cannot  make  friends  with  all  their 
principles,  so  that  no  lack  of  brotherliness 
on  our  part  shall  be  the  cause  of  bitterness 
on  theirs ! "  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  what  the  effect  of  two  hundred 
years  of  this  sort  of  treatment  might  have 
been  from  the  certainty  as  to  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  verv  opposite 
behaviour.  ihe  sects  have  thriven,  but 
so  also  have  their  animosities.  And  if 
they  do  not  depend  for  their  moral  tone 
on  your  co-operation,  as  the  theatre  might 
be  supposed  to  do,  if,  indeed,  their  moral 
tone  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  the  church, 
it  must  be  because  they  have  the  true  life 
in  themselves,  and  certainly  your  neglect 
of  any  attempt  to  improve  them  lays  what 
moral  defects  they  have  partly  at  your 
door. 

Shall    I   draw  up    a   list   of  the  charges 
con.pie.n.ntury  commoiilv       brought       against 
'■'"''■        church  and  chapel  ? 
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Churcli. 

Exclusive  tastes. 
Class  pride. 
Hostility  to  reforms. 
Slavery  to  tradition. 
Thankfulness  that  they 

arc  not  as  Dissenters 

are. 


chapel. 

Ill-breeding. 

Vagueness  of  theology. 

Fanaticism. 

Laxity   in   commercial 

honour. 
Hostility  to  church. 


And  perhaps  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
each  may  be  set  down  as,  in  the  church, 
observance  and  preservation  of  social  order, 
based  on  the  sense  of  the  majesty  and 
authority  of  law ;  and  in  the  chapel, 
brotherhood,  based  on  the  sense  of  the 
equality  of  all  men. 

Of  course  my  categories  are  very  rough, 
only  an  attempt  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  man  in  the  street  ;  but  again  I  ask 
you,  which  list  savours  most  of  the 
Pharisee  .''  and  which  reminds  one  most  of 
the  taunts  cast  by  the  Pharisee  at  Jesus  ? 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  real  reason 
of   your    behaviour   toward    the     Recent  re- 
sects, or,  to  be  more  particular,     ^''"f^}  "'"'f 

f  '       nioilify  anti- 

toward     the     chapel      in      your       pathies. 
parish.      Your   mind   is  dominated  by  the 
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/  '  idea  that  their  very  existence  is  a  wrong 
to  the  community,  and  that  on  the  ground 
that  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church 
/  ought    to    be    a    visible    unity,    and     that 

^  holy  orders  are  essentially  sacerdotal. 
Now,  I  think  that  your  father  and  grand- 
father might  quite  honestly  have  held  this 
view  about  schismatic  bodies  without 
being  involved  in  either  moral  or  mental 
obliquity  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
you  to  hold  it  without  failing  to  reach  the 
accepted  standards  of  truth  and  justice. 
The  facts  of  early  Christian  history,  and 
the  manner  of  composition  of  the  New 
Testament  as  affecting  its  contents,  which 
recent  research  have  elucidated,  give  ample 
room  for  the  opinion  that  the  government 
of  the  church  should  be  a  hierarchy,  and 
that  Christianity  is  a  sacerdotal  religion, 
but  they  afford  that  opinion  no  decisive 
authority.  Providence  has  not  offered  to 
decide  this  contention  between  the  Church- 
man and  the  Nonconformist.  The  opinion 
that  the  government  of  the  church  ought  to 
be  democratic,  and  that  Christianity  is  not 
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sacerdotal,  is  equally  tenable  by  men  whose 
whole  lives  are  devoted  to  seeking  truth 
and  endeavouring  to  behave  righteously. 
But  societies  adhering  to  such  different 
opinions  and  practices  cannot  at  present 
live  in  outward  unity  ;  therefore  neither 
should  be  blamed  for  failing  to  conform 
to  the  other. 

You  are  bound  to  reverse  your  whole 
behaviour  to  the  Dissenter.  If  you  are 
bound  to  treat  a  neighbouring  theatre  with 
encouraging  sympathy  and  help,  howy^ 
much  more  are  you  bound  to  do  for  a 
Christian  congregation  which  embodies  a 
legitimate  view  of  Christianity  ?  I  have 
been  told  again  and  again  that  to-day  the 
English  parson  is  very  liberal  in  his 
attitude  toward  Dissent.  Alas  !  what  must 
he  have  been  yesterday  ! 
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You  say  you  cannot  for  one  mohient 
allow  my  contention  that  God  has  not 
clearly  indicated  His  will  as  to  the  nature 
of  His  church  ;  that  whatever  the  historical 
crit'^'s  may  say,  the  existence  through  all 
the  Christian  ages  of  one  and  only  one 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  continuous  in  her 
doctrine  and  sacraments,  is  the  all-sufficient 
proof  of  what  God's  will  in  the  matter  is. 

Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
that  opinion  of  yours  ;  but  what  I  want 
you  to  see  is  that  history  can  be  read 
differently.  Have  you  not  noticed  how 
often  in  controversy  arguments  for  any 
position  are  based  on  unproven  assumptions 
with  regard  to  the  opposite  position  .'' 

Take  one  instance     I  have  seen  no  recent 
book     vindicating     Catholicism  —  whether 
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from     modernists     or     orthodox  —  which 
does    not    base    much    of    its    contention 
on   the   puerility    of   what    they    aii  religion 
call  "  unhistoric  religion."    Now,      *''''°"=- 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  religion  that 
is  not  historic.      No  religion  that  has  proved 
itself  to  have  vitality,  that  has  held  a  large 
number  of  people  in  its  grasp  for  as  much 
as  a  century,  but  is  a  wave  in  the  tide  of 
racial  religion.      Let  us  consider  the  epithet 
"  historic  "  in  this   connection.     A  some- 
what   learned    Anglican    parson   came   into 
my  house  the  other  day,  and,  in   making 
some  reference  to  Quakerism,  swept  it  aside 
with  a  flick  of  his  hand,  as  it  were,  because 
it  was  "  not   historic."      But   on   what   do 
the   minds   of  the   Quakers   feed  .''     Have 
they  developed  a  little  religious  literature 
all  for  themsel^'es  since  the  days  of  Fox,  on 
which    they  exclusively,   regarding  all 

else  as  here.  .  I  do  n^..  know  much 
about  them,  but  the  supposition,  when  put 
into  words,  is  absurd.  All  through  the 
universal  religious  history  of  mankind,  or 
at  least,  through  the  fragment  of  it  which 
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we  possess,  the  mystical  aspect,  which  the 
Quakers  chiefly  emphasise,  is  to  be  seen 
running  like  a  silver  thread  in  some  great 
coloured  tapestry— here,  there,  everywhere 

glinting,  reflecting  a  white   ray  that  is 

only  not  quite  pure  because  it  has  a  hmt 
of  shadow  in  it.  All  through  the  history 
of  Christianity  this  silver  thread  runs; 
certainly  I  never  met  an  educated  Quaker 
who  did  not  take  his  stand  with  the  mystics 

of  all  ages. 

What      do     your     friends     mean     by 
"  historic  "  r     There  is  a  sense  in  which  a 
colony  has  no  history  ;   there  is 
cominut; of    another  sense  in  which  the  colonial 
'"'°"'"       is  far  more  intensely  historic  than 
the  man  in  the  mother-country,  because  he 
has   been  obliged,  in   the   isolation   of  the 
wilderness,  to  consciously  rouse  himself  to 
an  intelligent  apprehension  of  his  past.      It 
is  not  hackneyed  to  him  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  every  turnpike.     If  you  want  to 
realise  to  the  full  the  flavour  of  the  national 
sense  in  imagination,  in  reason,  join  some 
small  club  of  Canadians  in  some  backwoods 
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or  ranching  settlement,  and  you  will  find, 
not  so  much   in  recent  emigrants,  but   in 
Canadians    of    two    or    three    generations 
standing,  an  attachment  to  what  is  English 
that  you  will   never   find   in   England.      1 
have  heard,  in  such   quarters,   the  words, 
"  Magna  Charta,"  "Cressy,"  "Westminster  / 
Abbey,"     ''Waterloo,"     spoken     with     a/ 
reverence  and  emotion   that  they  do  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  evoke  in  England.     Or 
take  the  whole  political  and  social  life  of 
a  colony  :     is    it    an    artificial    and    recent 
creation  ?     The  question   has   only   to   be 
asked  ;  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  answer. 
A   British   colony    is    British ;    a    German 
colony   is    German  ;    a    French    colony    is 
French.     This  law  is  not  even  abrogated 
by  political  disunion.     To-day  the  province 
of  Quebec  is  more  closely  united  to  pre- 
revolutionary    France    than    is    much    of 
France,  although   all  visible   continuity   is 
cut  off.     And  there  is  nothing  so  obvious 
in   the  Constitution   of  the  United  States 
of  America    as    tbnt   its    framers    did    not 
hazard  what  was      w.     A    new  nation   is 
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and  sects. 


not    new,   except    in    the    most    superficial 
sense  of  the  word. 

Nor    is    a    new    sect    new.     A    religion 
grips   the    conscious    and   the    unconscious 
mind  of  many.     Unconsciously  all 
the  ideals,  all  the  aspirations,  the 
passions  and  follies,  that  have  welded  them- 
selves into  the  race,  are  in  it  because  men 
are   in    it.     Its   mechanism    must    respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  who  compose  it. 
A  leader  cun  only   lead   men    by  evoking 
what  is  in  them;  he  cannot  create  some- 
thing   new  and   put   it  into   them.      Con- 
sciously, a  religion  is  made  up  of  explicit 
knowledge  and  the  reaction  of  the  conscious 
reason  and  emotion  of  men  upon  it      Know- 
ledge can  be  added  to,  but  how  very  small 
must  the  new  part  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  old  !     We  see  this  in  all  practical 
affairs.     No    man,    woman,   or    child    can 
receive  an  entirely  new  opinion  about  any- 
thing vital.     No  more  in  religious  thought 
than    in   ccher    thought  does   nature   ever 
make  a  leap.     Greek  philosophy  was  con- 
sciously carried  over  into  Christian  theology. 
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but  it  had  a  far  deeper  influence  upon  the 
Christian  church  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by   the    conscious   knowledge  of  it   which 
Christian    thinkers    possessed.     The    same 
must   be   said   of  Semitic   influence.     And 
there  is  no  ancient  ci-'lisation  that  did  not, 
by  its  religious  systems,  contribute  to  these 
contributors   to  Christianity.     Just   in   the 
same  way  is  Frot  ^tantism  the  outgrowth 
of  Catholic   centuries.      Luther   could   not 
have  been  what  he  was  without  Augustine 
or  Aquinas,     His  mind  and  heart  were  the 
product    of    tendencies    which     had    been 
ripening  through  what  we  call  "  the  dark 
ages,"    and    it    was    with    this    mind    and 
heart  that  he  interpreted  St.  Paul.     To-day, 
when  the  Lutheran  family  gathers  for  its 
Christmas  festivities,  or  within  some  bare 
church  for    its    solemn   celebration    of  the 
"Abendmahl,"  in  what  sense  can  you  say  y 
that  they  have  cut  themselves  ofl^  historically 
from    the    Catholic    Church.?     Only   in    a 
very  superficial  sense.     You  may  say  that 
what  I  call  a  superficial  sense  carries  with 
it   to  you   all   that   is  important — the  un- 
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broken  flow  of  apostolic  grace.  True,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independ- 
ents do  not  value  your  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession  ;  but  to  say  that  is  one  thing, 
and  to  say,  in  a  large  and  magnificent  way, 
as  many  of  your  party  so  constantly  do, 
that  they  have  no  historical  connection  with 
the  church  of  all  ages,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  The  very  wording  of  their  hymns 
and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their  books 
of  devotion,  give  the  lie  to  it. 

Another  assertion  is  that,  however  tradi- 
tion may  have  dogged  their  steps,  they 
have  broken  with  the  historic  church  in 
intention.  But  all  that  is  true  is  that  they 
intended  to  break  with  what  they  called 
the  false  accretions  of  the  historic  church. 
For  don't  forget  that  every  "  schismatic  " 
believes  that  Christian  orthodoxy  includes 
the  theological  dogmas  he  holds  in  common 
with  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  those  who 
believe  it  to  be  possible,  and  therefore 
necessary,  to  draw  all  men  into  one  organ- 
isation,  whether    they   believe   the   present 
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Catholic  form  of  worship  and  church  govern- 
ment to  be  a  true  development,  or  whether 
they    believe    it    to    be    a    fiilse  j,,,  in,,.ntionai 
development.      Sometime    their    ^^''-""-• 
hope  may  be  realised  ;  in  the  meantime  they 
will  not  gain  their  end  by  perverting  facts. 
In  every  case  of  so-called  "schism,"  small 
or  great,  the  reformer  has  seen  the  church  as 
a  great  half-stagnant  marsh,  into  which  the 
river    of    the    early    church    flowed,    ever 
giving  all  the  purity,  all  the  vitality,  to  be 
found  in  the  marsh.      He  proceeds  to  make 
an  outlet   toward   the    future   on   the   side 
opposite   to  where   the  past  flows  in,  and 
believes  that  the  pure  stream  flows  through 
his  cutting.      He  may  be  wrong  ;   he  may 
be  right  ;    my  point  is  that   it  is  not  his 
intently  a    to   break   off  from   the   historic 
church  ;     he    has    never    called    himself    a 
"  schismatic." 

So  far  I  ha>e  been  talking  of  two  things 
— the  real  historic  standing  of  the  sects,  and 
the  intention  of  every  reformer  to  carry 
on  the  historic  tradition.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  these  churche;   are  better,  or  as  good 
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as  the  Catholic  Church,  but  merely  that  this 
objection  that  they  are  not  historic,  is 
valid  only  on  certain  more  or  less  arbitrary 
assumptions. 

To  touch  on  another  point  :  we  hear  a 
great  deal  nowadays  about  the  sense  of 
historicity  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  any  consciousness  of  this 
among  any  large  proportion  of  Catholic 
worshippers  is  quite  a  recent  development. 
We  get  it  only  n  writers  as  new  as  Father 
Tyrrell,  who  says  : — 

Wliat  is  so  often  used  as  .:  reproach  agai  ist 
Catholicism  its  various  affinities  with  non- 
Christian  religions,  with  Judaism,  and  Graeco- 
Roman,  and  Egyptian  paganism,  and  all  their 
tributaries — seems  :o  us  one  ot  its  principal 
glories  and  commendations.  We  like  to  feel  the 
sap  of  this  great  tree  of  life  in  our  veins  welling 
up  from  the  hidden  roots  of  humanity.  To  feel 
so,  to  possess  this  sense  of  solidarity  with  all  the 
relisjions  of  the  world— this  is  to  be  a  Catholic' 

Half  a  century  ago  it  was  much  more 
common  for  Catholic  thinkers  to  dilate  upon 
their    present    visible    relationship    to    the 

>    Through  Salla  and  Charykiis,  p.  25. 
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great  majority  of  living  Christi.ms,  and  the 
mass  of  their  followers  thought  of  nothing 
else.     The  great  Protestant  bodies      Minoric 
have   during  the  last  fifty   years      ;;;,";;,;■.;;, 
awakened   Mniultaneously  to  the      t;r"wiii. 
sense    of   the    continui»^y    of   all    history  ; 
their    inner    unity    with    the    Cliristendom 
around    them   has    always   been,   not   only 
taken  for  granted,  but  distinctly  taught  by 
them.     You  may  arbitrarily  say  they  are 
not     united     with     Christendom     past    or 
present,  but   the  sense    of  union,  with  all 
its  educative  force,  is  not  lacking  to  them. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  real  confusion  of 
thought  in  Catholic  writers  between  what 
is  truly  historic  and  also  spiritual  in  unity 
and  continuity,  and  what  is  ceremonially 
historic.  They  assume  that  large  frag- 
ments of  present  Christendom,  which  dis- 
regard the  latter,  have  lost  the  former ;  and 
if  you  read  only  the  works  of  these  men 
you  must  be  involved  in  the  unconscious 
cant  of  this  contusion. 


LETTER  XVIII 


You  are  really  quite  a  brick  to  me-ward. 
You  do  not  keep  silence  in  disdain  and 
anger,  and  you  send  me  a  photograph  of 
that  manly  infant  of  yours — one  vivid 
point  of  beauty  on  which  we  can  both 
agree.  You  say,  with  great  justice,  that 
it  is  not  your  part  to  be  a  thinker,  that 
you  are  bound  to  choose  your  leaders  and 
trust  them,  and  largely  to  accept  their  report 
of  the  signs  of  our  own  times  and  of  all 
past  times.  How  is  it  possible,  you  urge, 
to  work  a  parish  nearly  single-handed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  read  enough  new 
literatu-e  to  be  able  to  estimate  it  in  the 
right  proportion  .''  How  is  it  possible  to 
struggle,  as  the  old  hymn  says,  with  foes 
— very  practical  foes — without  and  within, 
and    at  the    same    time    revise    that    very 
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religion  which  is  your  only  defence  against 
them  ? 


^, 


In    one    aspect  'we   arc    all    of   us   very 
pathetic.       The  pathos  of  your  life   often 
comes  across  me  with  the  force     ,),,jhos  of 
almost  of  tragedy.     The  pathos   ""^^'  ""'• 
of  your  religious  party  is  more  and   more 
evident  to   me.      But   pathos  is   a   quality 
common  to  all  human  life,  and  there  is  no 
man  and  no  party  that  is  not,  in  one  aspect, 
very  pathetic — toiling  in  rowing  in  the  storm 
of  the  elements,  unable  to  do  and  be  all 
that  ought  to  be  done  and  realised,  because 
of  the  stress  of  the  brief  hour  of  life.     The 
important    point    is,    when    does 
pathos  pass  into  the  real  tragedy    passing  into 

r     r   -1  >  T        •  1  1  tragedy. 

or  failure :  Is  it  not  when  the 
stress  of  life,  either  in  greed  or  sacrifice, 
prevents  men  from  storing  the  energy  of 
their  lives  in  those  things  which  are  eternal  ? 
How  familiar  St.  Paul  was  with  this  latter 
form  of  tragedy  in  well-intentioned  lives 
is  suggested  by  that  list  of  splendid  moral 
achievements    which    he    brushes    asid      as 
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impotent  without  what  he  calls  l.ove — 
"  utterance  inspired,  full  illumination,  utter 
faith,"  adding  - 

And  though  I  dole  away  in  charity  all  my  goods, 
And  though  I  yield  up  my  body  to  a  death  of  fire, 

And  have  not  love 

Nothing  it  availeth  me.' 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  I 
did  not  think,  you  quite  splendid,  quite 
magnificent  in  fact,  in  what  you  are  and 
what  you  do,  I  would  not  take  the  ti  ">uble 
to  write  you  these  teasing  letters ;  and  the 
irritating  point  that  I  shall  now  introduce 
to  your  notice  is  that  in  your  admission 
that  you  choose  your  own  leaders  of  thought 
and  have  time  to  listen  to  their  voices  is 
involved  your  confession  that  you  have,  if 
you  choose  to  use  it,  the  volition  and  the 
time  for  all  that  I  am  asking  you  to  do — 
which  is  merely  that  you  should  not  choose 
your  theological  authors  all  from  one  party. 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  rhapsody  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  place  it  upon  the  foundation  of 

I   Way's  translation. 
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I.Dve  alone 
insures 

success. 


our  Lord's  answer  to  the  scribe  who  was 
not  far  from  the  kingdom,  and  put  beside  it 
that  word  in  the  Epistle  of  love, 
"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  Loving 
God   with   all   the  '    having   the   love 

to    one's    neighbou  ,ch    would    make 

all  that  hinders  it  st^em  as  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  is  impossible  to  us  until  we  have 
realised  that  we  must  obey  Love's  law  by 
transcending  party  sentiment.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  we  must  often  act  in 
parties  ;  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  think 
in  parties.  Our  souls  seem  to  be  made  in 
batches — types  of  temperament  and  casts 
of  mind  which  reach  out  to  one  another 
over  all  sorts  of  different  environments, 
which  perhaps  have  out  receivers  tuned  to 
the  same  rate  of  vibration  in  waves  of 
thought  (if  there  be  any  force  in  such  a 
simile).  And  there  cai.  be  no  question 
that  through  all  history  men,  and  bodies  of 
men,  have  fallen  into  the  worst  sins  and 
mistakes  through  the  habit  of  giving  sym- 
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pathetic  attention  only  to  what  they  are 
inclined  to  ? yce  with,  i.e.  to  the  voices  of 
only  their  own  party. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  give  up  a  single 
belief  that  you  hold — that  is  not  my  aim 
— I  am  asking  you  to  root  your  mind,  as 
well  as  your  heart  and  sou!  and  strength, 
not  in  party  doctrines,  but  in  the  love  of 
God.  And  I  think  you  can  never  do  this 
while  choosing  the  teachers  of  your  mind 
fiom  only  one  ecclesiastical  party,  one  cast 
of  belief;  because,  doing  this,  you  can  never 
have  real  friendship  for  the  brother  whom 
you  have  seen  unless  he  happens  to  be  ot 
your  party  ;  you  have  no  touching  points 
with  him.  Take  what  you  said  earlier, 
that  the  laity  are  indifferent  to  historical 
research  or  critical  questions  of  any  kind  ; 
well,  if  that  is  your  experience,  I  suppose 
it  is  not  unique,  and  that  the  country  laity, 
who  are  to-day  regular  church-goers,  are 
indifferent  to  the  new  learning  or  to  the 
rational  side  of  religion.  What  about  those 
who  have  gradually  abandoned  church-going 
just  because  they  are  not  indifferent  to  either. 
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and  have  received  from  the  local  church  no 
account  of  its  relation  to  authority,  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  is  satisfactory  to 
them  ?  You  can  only  say  th  laity  in  your 
parish  are  indifferent  by  limiting  the  term 
"  laity  "  to  those  content  to  adhere  stolidly 
to  traditional  v'ws.  If  things  contii  ue  as 
they  arej  the  sifting  process  will  go  on  until 
the  church-going  laity  are  all  of  one  tempera- 
ment or  are  ignorant.  In  either  case  they 
will  be  nicreasingly  out  of  touch  with  their 
fellow-Christians,  for  it  is  not  possible  that , 
men  all  of  one  temperament,  all  listening  to) 
each  other's  voices  and  detecting  authority^ 

in  no  other  voice,  could  live  in  real  friend-  ■ 

« 

ship  with  other  men. 

History  shows  us  that  a  religious  revival 
always  takes  place  upon  some  vital  im- 
pulse of  positive  truth,  the  ad-  The  faitiifui 
herents  of  the  movement  going  .legenentes 
forth   filled  with  new  glow  and      "/'t" 

o.  not  become 

courage ;     and    as    I'-ig    as   they      ""'versai. 
are  gathering   into  their  body  men  of  all 
sorts,   and    their   formulas   are   sufficiently 
elastic  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  humanity, 
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they  conquer  evil,  and,  however  few  they  be, 
however  hostile  the  whole  world  to  them, 
theirs  may  be  a  healthy  charity.  In  their 
day  and  generation  they  may  be  "  the 
suffering  servant,"  giving  his  life  for  the 
reformation  of  the  world.  But  as  evolu- 
tion proceeds  within  the  movement,  as 
homogeneity  and  a  loose  tension  give  place 
to  diversity  and  the  more  coherent  grouping 
of  men  and  ideas,  then  what  is  it  that  has 
happened  so  often  in  the  world's  history .'' 
rhe  strongest  body  of  opinion  casts  out 
the  others  ;  its  appeal  crystallises  into 
legalism  ;  "  the  suffering  servant  "  becomes 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees.  Has  it  not 
happened  again  and  again  .'' 

Take,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  living 
in  such  isolated  atmosphere,  the  sermon  you 
preached  in  which   you  referred 
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tneoiogian     to   the   "  new   thcologians,"   and 

not  abnorm:il.         •  i       i  i  i  i-     • 

said  that  they  wanted  a  religion 
entirely  rational  and  to  do  away  with  all 
mystery.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  would 
urge  against  the  old  theology  that  the 
whole    of    life    is    so    impregnated    with 
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mystery   that    it    is   a  pity   to    retain    any 
artificial  mystery  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
artificial  ;   it  is  evident   that  no  man  who 
reflects   could    suppose    he  could   do  away 
with  all  mystery  in  life,  or  that  religion  could 
be  separated  from  life.      I  think  no  rational 
man  supposes  that  he  can  do  his  thinking 
in  some  cold  attic  of  logic  wholly  shut  ofi^" 
from  the  living-room  where,  on  the  warm 
hearth  of  his  emotions,  the  practical  will  is 
busied  with  its  domestic  concerns.      It  is  the 
whole  man  who  thinks,  not  one  only  of  his 
faculties.      When  you  preached  that  sermon 
you   had   evidently  got   into   the   habit   of 
picturing  the  "  new  theologian  "  as  a  creature-'f^- 
quite    different    from    yourself,    a    person 
negligible  because  abnormal  ;  but  he  really 
is  not  at  all  abnormal,  as  you  would  know 
if  you  sometimes  looked   at  him  with  the 
eyes  of  men  that  love  him.     He  is  often  a 
member  >">f  that  new  body  of  laity  which  is 
being  sifted  out  of  your  laity.      It  is  just 
because    he    is    quite    normal,   realising   to 
some   extent   the   passion   and   mystery   of 
life,  trying   in    his  own  way  to  love  God 
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and  his  neighbour  with  all  his  heart  and 
with  all  his  soul  and  his  strength,  as  well  as 
with  all  his  mind,  that  you,  who  have  not 
been  taught  to  lay  much  strc  ^  upon  the 
devotion  of  the  mind,  cannot  afford  to  push 
him  aside.  If  it  is  true  that  in  his  party 
there  is  no  deep  thinker  as  yet,  there  have 
been  longer  periods  than  that  covered  by, 
the  rise  of  the  "  new  theology  "  in  which 
the  whole  church  prod  d  no  deep  thinker. . 
Take,  again,  a  point  I  once  heard  you 
make  in  speaking  of  Dissent.  You  said '■ 
we    must    bring    beauty    to    the 

Dissenters'  ~     r^      i  -vr     '       j  i 

ideal  of       worship   ot    God.      You   drew   a. 
«ors  ip.      yjy-^    picture   of   a    bare    chapel 

and  of  bald  religious  services.  You  became 
enthusiastic  at  the  thought  of  bringing 
to  God's  worship  beauty  of  architecture, 
beauty  of  colour,  beauty  of  an  ancient 
liturgy  and  ritual,  which,  if  it  did  not  seem 
entirely  reasonable,  appealed  to  the  aesthetic 
sense  because  it  was  replete  with  centuries 
of  religious  sentiment.  In  fact,  you  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  Dissenter  was  a 
person  who  either  had  no  sense  of  beauty 
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or   neglected    to  devote   it   to   the   service 
of  God.      Of  course    it    is    a    matter    of 
history  that  many  of  the  northern  sects  at|; 
the  Reformation  started  with  the  idea  that'^^ 
it  was  better  to  serve  God  untrammelled  by 
art,  just  as  St.  Paul   thought   it  better   to 
be  untrammelled  by  marriage.     It  was  an 
extreme  view  that  "  the  common-sense  of 
most"  is  gradually  correcting.     The  schis- 
matic   is    not   witho!  '    a   sense   of  beauty. 
The  great  poems  of  Puritan  and  Lutheran  -V* 
prove   that.     Go   to   Edinburgh,  built   by 
Calvinists  ;  it  is  more  nobly  beautiful  than 
any  English  town.      Without   money  for 
education  or  instruments,  the  Welsh  Dis- 
senters   produc    music    in    quality    much 
above  that  of  most  English  folk  of  their 
class.      It   is   notable    that    many    Dissent- 
ing hymn-books  show  incomparably  more 
power  of  poetic  selection  than  our  standard 
Church  collections.      Yet  they  do  not  con- 
sider   the    elaborations  of  art   appropriate 
sanctuary   offerings.      Why  ?      What   they 
offer  to  God  is  warmth  of  the  heart,  the 
sublimation  of  the  imagination,  intellectual 
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anu  moral  dignity — the  best  that  they  can 
command  or  express.  And  this  is  the 
highest  sort  of  vva'-mth  and  beauty  that 
man  can  conceivf  a  ou  will  allow.  lo 
say  that  the  Dissenter's  public  service  does 
not  reach  the  height  of  beauty  is  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  the  drama  did  not  reach  its 
h  height  of  beauty  when  the  stage  was  bare  and 
grotesque.  It  is  a  cant  cry,  a  mischievous 
hair-truth.  You  ought,  in  speaking  of  the 
Dissenter,  to  explain  that  he  believes 
that  the  adorning  of  worship  should  be 
inward  adorning,  beauty  of  vision,  dignity 
of  thought,  not  any  outward  apparel. 

Disagree  with  him  if  you  like  ;  despise 
him  if  you  dare  !  All  that  satisfies  the 
assthetic  sense  is  material  exactly  as  was  the 
savour  of  the  fat  of  rams.  To  primitive 
man  the  savour  of  a  feast  was  the  most 
delightful  thing  he  could  think  of;  he 
'  offered  it  to  God.  You  have  got  beyond 
the  fragrance  of  the  burning  fat,  and  you 
offer  to  God  sound,  colour,  form,  incense, 
as  well  as  emotion  and  thought — the  best 
of  all  kinds  that  you  can  think  of.     The 
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Dissenter  has  chosen  tor  his  temple  offer- 
ing, not  the  best  of  each  kind,  only  the  best 
of  the  best  kind.  Now,  however,  he  is 
beginning  to  bring  the  lower  offering  also. 

Now,  I  (.ion't  think  that  you  are  in- 
dividually responsible  tor  your  shiillow 
views  of  your  Dissenting  brother,  whether 
his  theology  be  "old"  or  "new."  You 
will  find,  all  the  world  over,  where  men  are 
closely  bound  by  party  antagonisms,  and 
all  allow  themselves  to  take  their  views  of 
their  common  opponent  from  their  fellows, 
they  make  of  him  a  monster  that,  if  they 
fear,  they  will  treat  with  violence  ;  that, 
when  they  can  afford  to  sneer,  they  treat 
with  neglect  and  unspoken  contempt.  This 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  party  spirit.  /*.nd 
when  the  party  is  a  religious  party  it  par-f  .^ 
takes  of  the  worst  features  of  Pharisaism. 

I  am  sure  that  we  must  learn,  corporately 
as  well  as  individually,  to  love  the  brothers 
that  we  can  see  and  do  not  agree  wi.ie  reading 
with — to  love  them  so  that  we  "chHsTian" 
make  the  very  be^t  of  them  at  ^vn-i-ithy. 
all   times  —  before    we   can    love    God    in 
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that  really  childlike  and  quiet  way  which 
will    make   us  listen    tor    His   voice   i.iore 
often    than    we    raise   our    own    to    speak 
to  Him.     But  the  party  sense  of  honour 
toward  opponents  can  only   be   raised   by 
lifting    the    individual    standard.       I    wish 
that  you  would  read  books  that  you  do  no 
agree  with,  and  dwell  on  them  till  you  see 
and   can   sympathise    with,  their    point   of 
view.     The   habit  of  breeding   in   and   in,^ 
which  consists  in  wedding  our  own  ideas  to  ' 
the  scanty  stock  of  others  within  our  ownij 
party,   will    produce    the    very   atrophy    it^| 
is  supposed  to  avert. 

I     It  is   no  new   idea   that   before  we   can 

[meet  God  on  His  own  terms  we  must  meet 

:  jour  neighbour  on  his  ;  and  there  can  be  no 

Mgrace  in  any  party  contention  unless  it  be 

I  the  grace  of  God. 


;^ 


LKTTLK  XIX 

You  tell  nic   that  sinful  man  needs  some- 
thing more  than  brothcrliness  in  order  to 
approach  God,  that  men  can  only 
fitly  approach  the  Divine  presence     JtoiRnunt 

,  ,  .  I     c  T  essential, 

by  the  one  mirr.ortal  bacnnce, 
that  all  your  teaching  centres  round  the 
presentation  of  this  to  God  in  the  Eucharist, 
that  in  this  way  you  are  doing  your  ut- 
most for  your  people.  You  go  on  to  say 
that  opening  the  mind  to  many  different 
doctrines  would  be  liable  to  raise  questions 
as  to  the  need  of  such  atoning  sacrifice 
for  sinful  men  ;  that  on  this  account  you 
are  convinced  that  it  would  be  wrong  for 
you  as  God's  priest  to  cherish  in  yourself 
the  habit  of  promiscuous  religious  reading. 
Now,  as  to  the  horror  of  the  disease  of 
sin  you  and  I  are  agreed.     We  need  not 
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argue  as  to  beliefs  we  hold  in  common  ; 
but  there  is  no  phrase  in  which  our  belief 
about  sin  can  be  expressed,  no 
traditional  attitude  of  mind  to- 
wards it,  which  is  not  challenged 
in  the  centres  of  theological 
In  the  past,  whenever  these 
centres  have  been  stirred  by  the  upheaval 
of  new  evidence,  the  wave  that  resulted  has 
widened  in  circular  fashion,  surging  at  first 
with  force,  lowering  its  crest  as  it  widened, 
but  inevitably  widening  over  all  the  surface 
i  of  religious  thought  ;  it  is  only  the  depths 
that  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  Since  our 
I  last  time  of  great  spiritual  revival  in  the 
Church  came  with  the  Oxford  Movement, 
a  large  amounc  of  new  evidence  has  tran- 
spired with  regard  to  the  source  and  history 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  that  most  affect 
our  notions  concerning  sin  and  its  cure. 
This  new  evidence  is  gradually  filtering 
down  into  the  mind  of  the  common  English- 
man. All  the  new  knowledge,  rationally 
considered,  may  not  disprove  any  one  of 
the  dogmas  you  consider  essential  to  Christi- 
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anity.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  one  of  them 
will  be  disproved,  but  I  do  say  that  every 
one  of  them  must  certainly  come  into  the 
court  of  reason  again  for  a  new  trial,  that  its 
advocates  must  take  a  new  line  of  argument 
if  they  would  have  it  vindicated,  that  they 
must  urge  different  authorities,  and  set  facts 
in  array  before  the  minds  of  the  jury  in 
fresh  light.  Consider  that  new  family  who 
have  come  to  live  at  "The  Meadows  "  ;  they 
do  not  go  to  any  place  of  worship.  What  >, 
a  fine  young  couple  they  are  !  What  a  r 
sturdy  family  of  young  Britons  they  are  ' 
rearing  !  They  have  wealth  and  leisure  ; 
and  they  lounge  by  the  river  on  Sundays 
and  read  the  Hibbert  Journal.  And  then, 
at  that  rose  -  emboweretPcottage  at  Park 
End,  where  you  used  to  have  such  faith- 
ful adherents,  who  are  the  new  tenants  .'' 
Two  literary  ladies,  who  sometimes  come 
to  evensong  on  a  week-day,  but  never  to  the 
Eucharist  or  to  hear  you  preach.  And  as 
you  go  through  your  little  town,  how  many 
of  the  you'ig  artisans,  how  many  of  the 
working-men,  can  you  count  among  your 
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Sunday  congregation  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  shrewd-looking  cobbler  whom  we  found 
reading  Wells*  New  Worlds  for  Old  to  a  knot 
of  them  ?  only  a  few — the  rest  were  in  the 
public-house.  But  they  all  turned  out  that 
evening  when  the  Socialist  orator  came  to 
talk.  Then  there  is  the  well-to-do  draper 
who  married  the  pretty  American  ;  they 
have  drawn  away  quite  a  little  clique  to  a 
meeting  where  something  akin  to  faith- 
healing  is  practised. 

Now,  here  are  three  forces  which  are 
advancing    upon    your    stronghold    from 

,     , ,       different  sides.     One  comes  ask- 

Thrcefnld 

challenge  to    jng  the  intellectual  question,  "By 

orthodoxy.  i         •  i  m 

whose  authority  do  you  call  your- 
self a  priest  and  ofFer  sacrifices  ^  "  because 
the  ancient  authorities  are  called  in  question. 
The  second  comes  with  the  practical 
question,  "  What  ethics  do  you  teach  ?  " 
and  with  loud  cries  for  a  better  distribution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  hoots  and 
taunts  of  derision  at  men  who  call  them- 
selves worshippers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
stand  for  the  existing   order  of  privilege 
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and  caste.  And  the  third  comes  with  a 
challenge  as  to  the  power  ?,nd  sphere  of 
prayer. 

Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  your  view  of  the  church  and  of  the 
way  men  should  worship  God  is    „.    . 

•'  r  The  inward 

absolutely  true.      All  the  same,      lightt^-- 
every    item    or    it    is    called    in 
question.     Not  long  ago  men  took  Christi-  ll 
anity  on  the  valuation  of  the  clergy,  or  t.iey// 
left  it  "^together  ;  now  men  are  trying  to 
fit  C''  ,:    ..ut^Jialo^j^JsiCts  o(_Y\fe  as  they 
are       !'    i  in  history  or  as  they  see  them  »/ 
to-di    ,  ...d  life  looks  very  different  to  this 
group  of  persons  and  to  that.    In  the  process 
of  sifting    all    Christians    must    fall    back 
upon  some  rock  which  is  not  being  assailed, 
some  common  ground  on  which  they  can 
find  footing,  and  on  it  stand  to  fight  their 
battle.     The  only  rock  on  which  they  can 
rest    is   the   per„     r.l  experience   of  God's 
voice  in  their  hearts.      It  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  which  brings  the  peace  which  science 
and    research    and    social    institutions    can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 
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Of  course  I  believe  that,  on  the  widest 
and  most  critical  review  of  the  history  of 
u.rterin.      the    church,    of  religion    gener- 
ally, and  of  human  instincts  and 
requirements,  it  is  quite  intelli- 

spiniuui  T  U     tJ  U 

insight.      gent    for    a    man    to    hold    the 
sacrificial    view    of    the    Eucharist  ;    and, 
holding  it,  it  is  right  that  he  should   act 
upon  it  and  work  on  faithfully.      In  view 
of    all    the    facts    we    at     present    know, 
it    seems    to    me,    I    repeat,    a    legitimate 
opinion.     But  in   this   age    of  the  world, 
unless     such    a    man    be    in    some    way 
mentally   deficient,    or   unless    he    be  held 
by  such   grovelling    poverty    that    he    can 
neither  buy  cheap   books  nor  obtain  time 
to  glance  at   them,  it   appears   to    me    he 
is    altogether    over -stepping    the    bounds 
of  common -sense   and   humility  when  he 
refuses    to    r^rognise    as    comrades    those 
whose    interest    in    Christianity    does    not 
centre  in  the   high  sacramental  view.     It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  hierar- 
chical   system    is    the   only  legitimate   de- 
velopment of  Christianity.     Every  learn-r 
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is  rapidly  Hearing  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
claim  the  earliest  authority  for  it.  You 
know  the  simple  argument.  The  word 
"  lepevi "  was  familiar  to  all  those  who 
wrote  the  New  Testament.  Jewish  priests, 
heathen  priests — they  were  part  of  the 
commonplace  of  life  everywhere.  Apply- 
ing the  word  constantly  to  the  officials  of 
other  religions,  why  did  these  writers  not 
apply  it  to  the  officials  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  However  firmly  \.e  may  hold 
that  it  was  a  right  development,  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
compels  either  reason  or  pious  sentiment 
to  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
But  you  believe  in  the  test  of  Scripture. 
On  what  ground,  then,  do  you  assume  that 
the  unconvinced  in  your  parish  show 
spiritual  obliquity  in  rejecting  it .''  This, 
of  course,  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
your  uncordial  treatment  of  your  thinking 
neighbours.  There  is,  I  think,  a  text — 
you  see  I  can  quote  texts  too — a^out 
leaving  your  gift  at  the  altar  and  first  being 
reconciled  to  your  brother. 
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Indeed,  1  have  long  thought  that  here, 
just  here,  was  the  clue  to  that  tragic  lack 
of  the  personal  touch  of  God  that  is  often 
so    obvious    ill    the    religious    thought    of 
our  rural  parishes.     The  religious  man  is  so 
intent  upon  sins  against,  and  reconciliation 
with,  the  God  whom  he  has  not  seen  that 
;  he  forgets  to  be  reconciled  to  the  brother 
\  whom  he    has    seen.      Yet    every    mystic 
1  enforces  by  practical  experience  the   same 
rule  :    it  is  only  by  processes  of  fuller  and 
fuller  love  that  we  can  ascend  to  God. 


LETTER    XX 


Thanks  for  Chesterton's  Orthodoxy.  He 
is  always  breezy  and  amusing  ;  and  there 
are  in  this  hook  one  or  two  passages 
which  incline  one  to  put  him  among 
the  poets. 

When  I  had  finished  it,  and  read  your 
letter,  I  was  reminded  of  a  friend  who 
came    once    to    convert    me    to 

I  ,  -.J  ,  .  ,  -  Chesterton 

theosophy.  He  was  himself  a  among  the 
convert,  quite  full  of  the  subject,  p'""'''''"  ' 
and  set  forth  the  theosophic  doctrines  at 
great  length  and  with  amazing  clarity. 
Then,  at  my  dazed  brain  he  hurled  his 
concluding  remark,  "  At  least  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
it."  I  was  certainly  forced  to  make  this 
admission,  the  only  difference  between  us 
being  that  in  my  view  that  truth  was  not 
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what  he  was  calling  theosophy.  The  kind 
of  argument  for  orthodoxy  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  propounds  seems  to  me  un- 
commonly wholesome  for  the  people  who 
have  never  realised  that  the  main  Christian 
dogmas  are  the  outcome  of  the  common 
religious  life  of  the  past,  and  are  not 
divorced  from  life,  as  a  filigree  ornament 
is  divorced  from  nature.  But  to  men 
like  you,  who  are  inclined  to  think  that 
any  Christian  deviation  from  the  traditional 
view  of  Christianity  must  be  as  tawdry  and 
artificial  as  a  filigree  ornament,  his  un- 
conscious begging  of  all  questions  that 
separate  him  from  schismatic  Christians 
must  be  unwholesome.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  immense  amount  of  truth  in  the  book  ; 
the  only  question  is,  is  that  truth  distinctive 
of  what  he  would  call  "  orthodoxy  "  ? 

Take,  for  example,  the  splendid  imagin- 
ative picture  with  which  he  ends  his  chapter 
on  "  Paradoxes."  It  comes  after  he  has 
shown  that  the  orthodox  church  was  always 
being  pulled  toward  one  extreme  or 
another  on  various  questions,  that  it  always 
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avoided  sectarian  narrowness  by  holding 
firmly  two  irreconcilable  views  on  a 
difficult  question.  He  falls  easily  into  the 
following  splendid  passage  (p.  184)  : — 

There  never  was  anything  so  perilous  or  so 
exciting  as  orthodoxy.     It  was  sanity  :  and  to  be 
sane  is  more  dramatic  than  to  be  mad.     It  was 
nTrTquTTTtrTum  of  a  man  behind  madly  rushing 
horses,  seeming  to  stoop  this  way  and  to  sway 
that,  yet  in  every  attitude  having  the  grace  ot 
statuary  and  the  accuracy  of  arithmetic.     The 
Church  in  its  early  days  went  tierce  and  fast  with 
any  warhorse  ;  yet  it  is  utterly  unhistoric  to  say 
that  she  merely  went  mad  along  one  idea,  like 
a   vulgar  fanaticism.      She  swerved   to    left    and 
ri^ht,  so  as  exactly  to  avoid  enormous  obstacles. 
*  *  *  To  have    fallen    into  any  of  those  open 
traps  of  error  and  exaggeration  which  fashion  after 
fashion  and  sect  after  sect  set  along  the  historic 
path  of  Christendom — that   would   indeed  have 
been  simple.    It  is  always  simple  to^faU  ;  there  are 
an  infinity  of  angles  at  which  one  falls,  only  one 
at  which  one  stands.      To  have  fallen  into  any 
one  of  the   fads  from  Gnosticism   to   Christian 
Science  would  indeed  have  been  obvious  and  tame. 
But  to  have  avoided  them  all  has  been  one  whirl- 
ing adventure  ;  and  in  my  vision  the  heavenly 
chariot  flies  thundering  through    the   ages,    the 
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dull  heresies  sprawlinji  aii.l  prostrate,  the    wiKl 
truth  reeTingl)ut  erect. 

Where  I  have  put  stars  he  interlards  the 
following  sort  of  rattle,  apparen  •  quite 
unconscious  that  he  is  shouting  nonsense  :— 
It  is  easy  to  be  a  madman  ;  it  is  easy  to  be  a 
heretic.  It  is  always  easy  to  let  the  age  have 
its  head  ;  the  ditHcuit  thing  is  to  keep  one's  own. 
It  is  always  easy  to  be  a  modernist  ;  as  it  is  easy 
to  be  a  snob. 

No  reflective  man  doubts  that  practical 
truth    and    righteousness    are    always  won 
from    successive    errors    by    the 
Sfee'S     superb   toil    of   remaining    sar 

one-shea,l.       .^,^^      ^      .^^j^^^      ^^-     ^^^      -  goldcn 

mean"  was  an  effort  to  express  it,  and 
can  be  considered,  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation of  it,  puerile  or  grand.  We 
often  hear  that  the  broad  base  of  the 
British  throiie  is  compi-'omise,  and  com- 
promise appears  to  us  petty  or  magnificent 
as  we  picture  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
at  stake  and  the  meaning  of  compromise. 
That  Christianity  in  Western  Europe  has 
made  a  magnificent  fight  against  follies  and 
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errors  and  sins  is  plain  to  every  histonan. 
This  may  be    taken  as   an    argun.ent    tor 
Christianity    i.^    general,    and    not    merely 
for  that  form  of  it  which  Mr.  Chesterton 
calls  -  orthodoxy."     "The  common-sense 
of  most  ••  has  always  divided  between  good 
and  evil  in  every  tin^e  and  place,  on  the 
level   then  reached    by    humamty.      brom 
your  point  of  view  and  mine  the  question 
is    whether    this    selection    of    good    from 
evil  by  the   majority  in   Christendom   has 
reilly  involved  anything  that  every  "  schis- 
matic "  Christian  to-day  would  not  admit. 
Surely    every    ''schismatic"    believes   that 
^«  orthodoxy  "  includes  that  body  ot  doctrmc 
and  morals  which  he  holds  in  conm.on  with 
the  Catholic    Church.     But    this   common 
ground  is  not  wh.t  Mr.  Chesterton  means 
bv  -  orthodoxy."      There  is  a  tremendous 
truth   in    his    figure,  which  would  be    ac- 
cepted even  by  "  modernists  "-tor  aught 
I    know,  by    "snobs,"    who,  he  seems   to 
think,  have  some  mystical  connection  w,th 

modernists. 

Mr.  Chesterton   rides  full   tilt   at   what 
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he    calk    ''the    suicide    of     thought.'     i.e. 

the   sceptical   habit   ot    mind,  and,  gullop- 

intr  past,  shouts  out  that  "since 

The  ualkry  °  .        .  ,  J       ^     »U  . 

,„chcn.rton-s  Christianity  was  shattered  at  the 
"""''"      Reformation,  the  virtues  as  well 
as  the  vices  are  runninj  rounJ  loose  '   ;  and 
accordingly   he    chaiL-nj,es    tlu    "sceptical 
habit  of  mind"  by  cull  ng  u    "the  virtue 
of    humility    or    modesty    running    round 
loose."      Modesty  and   humility,  v  ''lich   he 
seems  to  think  synonym<ius,   have,  m  his 
view,  run  from   theii    place  in  the  "organ 
of  ambition"  and   "settled  on   ttic   organ 
of  conviction."       This   he    proes    bv    the 
fact   that   sober    men    think   that   humility 
ought  to  be  exercised   in  matters  ot  con- 
viction as  well  as  in   niatters  of  ambitioi.  ; 
he  objects  to  men  thinking  that  the  attitude 
of  seeking  to  know  what  the  Divine  Mind 
thinks  and  the   Divr      \Vill  wills,  in' tc  d 
of  affirming  what  God  minks  and  wii  >   is 
as  true  an  exercise  <  f  humility  as  curbuig 
avarice    and    ambition.       I    .^'n    not    c  '>- 
cerned  just  now   to  argue  tna     dogma     in 
is  not  humble,  but  wouid  mr-c  v  point     ut 
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thiit    the   H- tort  lation   in.idc      ■■  d       :C»C' 
in    human    :  atu-c   in    t  'is   respect.      It    is 
quite    ,   )ssiba-    •  )r    o'hc      viii  les    to    get 
niisplu  cd.     1    .-     ■nsf(,fmerit,!or  instance, 
which  ought    tu   liv     from    man   to    man, 
may  l>e   vividly  con. cived  and  acted  upon 
as    betu     n    man    .u^    (».d.     The   virtue 
ot'   t..:th,    which    ought      ()    b'     exerciseC 
tosvard  ^xTSona'  qa.ihtie^,    nay     -  violently 
ex-^rcised  tow;i-ds  mrre     hings.      In   these 
ises  scif-approbat\on  ni       b«.-  ,  in  Mr. 

Chesterton's  un?    nable  psxcho;ugy,  to  h   ve 
passed  tr<  -1   the   .     ;an  o     brotherliness      > 
the  or^an   ot  wot^nip,      ^^    f'i<-"   ^i'"     ^ 
t,   th    to    '  seu    rr<*m    the  organ 

love  to  tfi--    .r-         of     -trdulity.      I  nu. 

suggest  that  -vh       may  be  ca  letl   -^e 

unning-rouna-;  )osenes.^    ^'    the   v    tu  :s— 
has  been  les-  -vident  si'       the  Retorn     io 
-han  beto,    ,   but    I  am      uite   ^ure 
■ery  evident  before.      1":  ■-  -u-2'-stion 
humanity    is    alftangleu    up  its    wwu 

ethical  ideals  l-ecause  a  religious  system 
suited  to  the  Latni  races  was  thought  by 
the  northern  race:   -o  be  unsuitec,    ro  them. 
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suggests  strongly  to  me  that  the  gallery 
in  Mr.  Chesterton's  theatre  happens  to  be 
filled  with  credulous  folk,  whose  applause 
he  considers  a  sufficient  test  of  his  common- 

sense. 

Again,  he  gives  a  ^  ^aphic  description  of 

a  man  "  too  mentally  modest  to  believe," 

a  man  who  seems  to  me  better 

The  "slave        "  ^t,.,,-  T  ' 

°f  t''-^        described  by  Prof.  William  James 
""tKi"'-       phrase,  "  the  slave  of  the  maga- 
zine article."     The  man  this  phrase  brings 
before    us   is    a    very    real   person;    he    is 
half-educated,    and    has    gradually    gained 
the  idea  that  in  religion  everything  is  to  be 
questioned  and  nothing  positively  affirmed. 
This  undoubtedly  produces  in  him  paralysis 
of  the   religious   faculty,  in  fact,  he   only 
really  lives  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
passions    of   patriotism  or  party  spirit  or 
ambition,  or  perhaps  merelv  the  desire  to 
make  money.      But  that  in  these  provinces 
he    is    efficient    enough    proves    that    the 
average    half-educated    sceptic    does    not 
carry   his    scepticism    to    the    length    Mr. 
Chesterton   says  is   inevitable— that   is,  to 
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incapacity  for  any  conviction.     ^^  ^^^^   ^^L^ 
does  that  he  becomes  a  fool  and  negligible.1 
The    real    reason    why    he    has    come    to 
doubt  all  religions  dogmas,  all  philosophical 
theories,  is  that  he  ha,sjl«t  got  within  him- 
self any  sort  of  consciou    intercourse  with 
God    and    because,   in   the  renaissance   of 
histo'ric    knowledge,    he    has    found    facts 
that  have  startled  h.m  out  of  his  merely 
traditional  beliefs,  and  which,  as  be  thinks, 
^[T'^^^^quately    dealt     with    by     his 
religious   teac-hers.      Having   found,  as   he 
thii^sT  that  the  best  men  may  be  mistaken 
in  one  department  of  life,  he  is  ready  to 
assume  possible  error  in  other  departments. 
But  he  continues  to  live  and  act  strenuously 
upon  a  working  hypothesis  in  commerce, 
in  politics,  in    social    relations,   and    says, 
when  Mr.  Chesterton  closes  with   him  at 
a  street  corner,  "  I  may  be  wrong,  but  this 
is  the  theory  on  which  I  act "  ;  he  makes 
the  "  venture  of  flVith  "  in  all  departments 
except  the  religious,  because  these  depart- 
ments   seems    to   him  vital.      He   sees  no 
compelling    religious    probability,    because 
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he  is  not  a  religious  person.  Should  he 
be  in  any  degree  a  religious  person  he  has 
convictions  he  cannot  put  into  words  ;  but, 
because  he  says  he  "  may  be  wrong,"  Mr. 
Chesterton  at  once  knocks  him  down, 
and  being  unable  to  check  the  steed  of  his 
volubility,  dashes  out  of  the  lists  on  the 
other  side,  still  ejaculating  hot  words  about 
"  the  suicide  of  thought." 

One  marvels  that  a  writer  who  can  pro- 
duce  scraps    of  such    excellent    wit,   such 
Legs  and    Splendid  poetry,  can  also  pour  out 
the  man.     ,^^j^  vanity  of  phrases.    His  pages 
on    Christian   joy    are    nothing    short    of 
splendid,  but  he  interleaves  them  with  the 
absurd  statement  that  pagan  joy  only  lives 
on  where  Christianity  is  sacerdotal.      (By 
the  way,  I  wish  he  could  see  the  Methodist 
negroes   of  the    Southern    States,  who  are 
rilled    with    a    quite     pagan    joy.)       He 
illustrates  the  assertion  that  laziness    and 
fatigue,  rather  than  bustle,  are  the  character- 
istics of  our   age,  by   the   statement   that, 
though    our    streets    are    noisy    with    the 
vehicles  of  speedy   traffic,  this  is  due,  not 
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to  human  activity,  but  to  human  repose. 
Without  so  much  as  a  glance  ai  the  child- 
like and  primary  idea  that  a  man  who  does 
his  errands  in  a  taxi-cab   does  ten   where 
h^"lise3^  (io  o"ne^  Mr.   ChesteftoiT'says, 
"  There  would  be  piore  activity  if  people 
were    simply    walkings  about  !  "     Well,  it 
legs  arc  humanity^  there  would  ;   and  if  I 
we're  Mr.  Chesterton  I  would  here  exclaim, 
"  The  Lord  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs 
of  a  man  !  "    and  assume  a  connection  of 
thought. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
those  who  uphold  this  book  as  a  sustained 
work   on   theology  are   badly  in     a  iietendir 

,  r  1  •  T      L     J  of  the  faith. 

need  of  a  champion.  1  had  a 
dream  after  falling  asleep,  a  jolly,  comfort- 
able dream,  in  which  a  frolicsome  elephant 
came  crashing  out  of  a  wood  with  a 
cardinal's  hat  cocked  over  one  eye  and 
a  missal  in  the  curl  of  his  trunk.  A 
number  of  pious  men  bowed  low  in  respect 
and  chanted  a  hymn  which  began,  "  Behold, 
a  new  defender  of  the  faith  !  "  And  all 
the  time  I   had  that   curious  back-of-the- 
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mind  knowledge  which  one  has  in  dreams, 
that  the  elephant  had  merely  found  a 
cardinal  napping  in  the  forest  and  was 
having  a  game  with  his  possessions.  There 
was  something  in  the  hymn,  too,  about 
"  all  the  cardinal  virtues,"  but  I  will  not 
repeat  it  lest  vou  should  suppose  that  1 
had  contracted,  even  in  sleep,  the  habit  of 
gaining  picturesque  effects  by  a  loose  use 
of  language. 

But  the  question  I  want  you  to  think 
over    is,    could    you    pass   over    so    much 
inconsequence  of  thought  in  a  book  that 
was  not   on    your    own    favourite   side  oi 
our   controversy?      If   in    you    the  virtue 
of  "believing  all  things"  has  passed  over 
from  your  organ  of  love  to   mankind   to 
your  organ  of  party  spirit,  you  a:e  in   a 
bad  way. 
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If    I    were    to    pile    negatives    until    they 
reached  the  height  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
I    could   not   adequately   express    ^.^i^^^,.,^, 
my  dissent  from  your  assumption     -enc.^of 
that  when  the  new  learning  be- 
comes popular,  the  unity  of  the  Ch-istian 
church  will  be  the  boiling-point  of  the  con- 
troversy.    I  do  not  believe  that  one  sensible 
man  exists  who  does  not  hold  unity  to  be 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  church.     Enemies 
and  lovers  of  the  church  are  unanimous  on 
that  head.     How  can  you  think  otherwise  ? 
The  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  church  is  to 
bring   to  one   purpose   all    the   conflicting 
characters  who  share  its  life,  as  an  absorb- 
ing purpose  unifies  the  conflicting  desires 
in  a  nun's  heart.     The  great  principle  of 
the  Christian  society,  as  set  forth  by  every 
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writer  of  the  New  Testament,  was  unity. 
The  early  church  was  a  united  society  for 
the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
universal  kingdom  of  God.  There  does 
not  exist  to-day  a  society  or  body  calling 
itself  Christian  which,  in  ideal,  is  not 
united  within  itself,  which  does  not  exist 
to  proclaim  the  unity  of  the  kingdom — of 
God  with  man,  and  of  man  with  God,  and 
of  men  with  one  another. 

The  controversy  that  has  long  been 
upon  us,  that  is  ever  becoming  more 
Nature  of  widespread  and  popular,  is  as 
the  unity,  j.^  ^j^^  nature  of  that  unity.  Is 
unity  in  Christ  to  be  (i)  an  invisible 
bond  binding  every  man  to  an  invisible 
head  and  only  thus  to  one  another.''  Or 
(2)  is  it  to  form  various  visible  bodies 
on  earth  in  visible  harmony  with  one 
another.^  Or  (3)  is  it  to  mean  one  visible 
body  on  earth,  and  only  that  :  You  think 
— as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  your  words — 
you  really  think,  that  the  question  lies 
between  the  last  possibility  and  nothing  ! 
How  can  you  ? 
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But   of  course    I   grant   that    there  are 
certain    forces    working     in     nature     and 
humanity    which    seem    to    tend      outward 
to     one     visible     body.       Men    ""f"™'tya 

^  legitimate 

undoubtedly  grow  more  cosmo-        ■'•"'• 
politan  as  they  grow  in  knowledge.     This 
gives  us  the  idea  that  all  nations  may  become 
one  nation.     Empires  tend  to  absorb  little 
states  ;   this  gives  us  the   notion    that  the/'*''^^ 
ideal  Empire  may  rule  the  whole  earth.    We 
deplore  the    contentions  and   antagonisms 
between  Christian  bodies  at  home  ;  on  the'.' 
mission -field  we   perceive   their   absurdity; 
as  we  seem   incapable  of  doing  at  homeJ 
We    are    prone   to    think    that   real   unity 
of  spirit,  which  we  all  acknowledge  to  be 
necessary,  must   work    an  outward    unity. 
We   cast    out   into   space    and    the   future 
a  vague  advertisement  of  prayer  and  hope 
/  — "  Wanted,  one  grand,  whole,  and  only 
/    church,   with    the    necessary    elasticity    for 
•■     the  group  and  the  individual."      No  one 
"^  can    say  that    this    is    not   a   sane    line   of 
thought  and  a  legitimate  prayer,  a  legitimate 
ideal  of  unity. 
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But  you  have  net  given  sufficient  thought 

to  the  sanity  of  the  view  which  has  opposed, 

and     still     more    strongly    will 

Nature  hides 

unity,  displays  oppose,  this.       Nature   tends  to 

difference.  ■  ^  .    ^  xt    ^ 

greater  and  greater  variety.  Not 
only  is  no  leaf  like  another,  no  tree  like 
another,  but  there  are  great  and  little 
divisions  among  trees  —  many  sorts  of 
oaks,  as  well  as  all  the  different  trees, 
from  the  bramble  to  the  fir.  So  in  all 
living  nature,  vegetable  and  animal  ;  so  in 
the  affairs  of  men  thus  far.  The  trend  is 
to  visible  difference  ;  the  unity  is  deeply 
hidden.  If  there  is  design  in  nature,  God 
must  prefer  visible  variety  of  all  sorts  ;  He 
displays  difference  while  He  hides  the  bond 
of  union.  If  there  be  a  Providence  guiding 
human  destiny,  and  more  particularly  guid- 
ing man  through  his  religious  instincts,  are 
we  not  to  take  from  history  some  indica- 
tion for  the  future  of  the  church  .'' 

What  sort  of  unity  is  possible  in  human 
affairs  ?  The  only  real  human  units  are 
the  family  and  the  whole  human  race.  The 
family  is  a  real  thing  ;  the  children  of  two 
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parents  have  a  real  unity — they  bear  an  un- 
alterable relation  to  parents  and  brothers. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  family  is  transient ; 
it  is  only  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  \ 
being  divided  up  into  new  families.  These 
resulting  families  may  be  called  one  tribe, 
but  plainly  they  can  only  be  called  that  by 
a  fiction,  as  half  the  parents,  in  the  first 
instance  at  any  rate,  must  be  of  another  "^ 
family.  The  tribe  is  only  an  artificial 
u!iity,  created  by  the  fiction  that  the  maternal 
strain  may  be  ignored  when  it  brings  in 
foreign  blood  ;  the  child  of  the  clansman 
and  foreign  mother  is  actually  as  closely 
related  to  the  mother's  clan.  The  less 
foreign  blood  there  is,  the  shorter  livetl 
the  tribe,  for  the  tribe  only  exists  by  being 
broken  up  into  other  tribes,  giving  out 
its  daughters,  taking  in  their  daughters. 
The  processes  of  separation  and  accretion 
proceed  side  by  side.  When  the  tribe  be- 
comes unwieldv  it  divides.    With 

'        _  ,       _  Division  and 

divisions  come  alliances  of  tribes,   syncretism  in 

»y      .  ...  ,    .  nations. 

Nations  come  into  being,  and  in- 
crease not  only  by  alliance  but  by  conquest. 
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The  conquered  tribes  are  absorbed.  Nations 
bear  to  primitive  man  very  much  the  rela- 
tion that  the  planets  bear  to  primaeval  gas  ; 
but  we  believe  that  humanity  is  a  higher 
form  of  creation,  has  a  higher  destiny  than 
matter.  Planets,  losing  all  heat,  swing  on 
dead  ;  nations,  in  declining,  have  so  far 
bequeathed  many  of  the  highest  elements 
of  their  progress  to  the  flux  of  humanity 
which  goes  to  make  up  new  successive 
nations.  National  organisation  seems  to 
be  becoming  at  once  vaster  and  more 
elastic  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  are  not 
national  characteristics,  national  ideals,  be- 
coming stronger,  more  different  from  one 
another.-^  Is  it  at  all  likely  that,  even  if 
we  arrive  at  "the  parliament  of  man,  the 
Vj  federation  of  the  world,"  the  federated 
!J  nations  will  be  similar  in  government,  in 
il  orgaiMsaticii,  iti  character-  Do  national 
ideals  and  methods  grow  faster  in  times 
of  'var  or  peace  ?  Certainly  in  peace.  So 
that  a  universal  hanr.onv  would  make  them 
stronger  rather  than  wipe  them  away.  In 
time    of   war   the    national    ideals    already 
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attained  hnd  their  lost  emphatic  ex- 
pression ;  but  war  imposes  and  imports 
an  interchange  of  national  ideals,  which 
in  time  cause  a  modification  ot  the  national 
ideal.  The  assertion  of  the  real  unseen 
unity  of  the  whole  human  race,  which 
would  prevent  war,  would,  1  think,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  diversity,  not  only  be- 
tween nations,  but  between  groups,  orders, 
and  societies  within  nations. 

Religious  history  tells  the  same  story. 
The  "  process  of  the  suns  "  bring-  the  same 
sort  of  change  in  the  religious  life  that  we 
see  in  tribal  life.  Religions  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  beginnings  have  divided  ; 
each  new  sect  starts  from  one  reformer  ; 
with  its  growth  it  takes  back  modifications 
of  ideas  and  customs  at  first  left  behind. 
In  its  new  vitality  it  attracts  other  religions 
foreign  to  it,  conquers,  hut  absorlss  much 
of  what  it  supersedes.  Then  come  periods 
of  reflection  ;  new  reformers  arise  within 
it  ;  sects  divide  it. 

Take,     for    exam})le,     the     religion    of 
Zarathushtra.      It  started  as  a  sect  of  the 
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old   111  Jo- Iranian  religion.      It  would  seem 

ro  have  grown  by  dlying  itself  w  'h  older 

magian   cults.     Then    it   divided 

Uivrrsttv  ■'     . 

sisnofff-    into    l^arsecisn^    and    Mitnraism, 

llgioui  vitalftv.    ,  ,.  ,        , 

the  (J!ie  spreading  tcwvard  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  remaiiiing  to  this  day, 
the  other  travelling  toward  the  sunset  and, 
in  dying,  giving  more  than  one  festival 
to  the  supreme  niith  thar  conquered  it. 
Nor  is  Farseeism  to-day  without  divisions, 
.\gam,  regardJBjidjihism.  Itself  a  sect  of 
the  old  Hindoo  religion,  it  has  become  as',' 
iifferent  in  differetit  localities  as  are  the 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Catholic  forms 
of  Christianitv  .  It  is  a  reasonable  opinion 
that  this  breaking  or  division  is  an  evidence 
of  life,  not  death  ;  that  in  this  way  and  no 
other  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  throne 
of  God  can  water  the  nations  ;  that  if  it 
be  a  universal  law  of  life,  the  supreme  re- 
ligion will  exhibit  it  in  highest  degree.  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  accept  this  view.  If 
I  seem  to  throw  stress  upon  it,  it  is  because 
I  think  that  you  do  not  regard  that  side 
fairly.      I  believe  the  fast  that  God  requires 
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of  us  ill  many  ^^hitigs  is  to  hold  our  opi.iio.is 

in  suspense 

But    ot     this     I     am    convinctd—  Uu 
strictest    v:H    -chman  is  not,  in   moral    in- 
sight, suponoi  to  the  man  who  thinks  that  ^ 
wherever    ^Here    is  Christian   vitality   there  )^ 
will  Ix-  1  chai.gc  from  sameness  to  diversity ;  '^ 
from  th  •  more  elastic  union  of  widespread/ 
conformity  to  the  closer  tension  of  ditfer-) 
,„g  sects   having   fellowship  within   them-\ 
selves,  united    .nly  as  different  forms  ot  one 
Christian   life,  and   composing   a   splendid 
harmony. 
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I  KAV£  just  been  reading  together  those 
three  latest  books  on  early  church  history.' 
They   were    all    interesting,    but    Gwatkin 
you  ought  especially  to  read,  because  your 
bias    is   different   from   his.     We   get    the 
same    facts   about   the   beginning  in   them 
all.      In  each  way  of  setting  the  facts  there 
is,  of  course,  evidence  of  a  different  pre- 
possession— Romanist,    Presbyterian,     and 
—but  I  shall  not  characterise  Dr.  Gwatkin's 
outlook  !     However,  the  prepossessions  do 
not   affect    the   honesty  with  which    these 
earliest    facts    are    set    forth.     It   is   made 
'  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  among 
the  local  churche^-  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's 
life  great  differences.      It  is  impossible  to 

'  Mcnsignor  Uuchcsne's  Early  Histon  of  the  C/iun'' ; 
Dr.  Lindsay's  Church  aiul  Ministry  in  the  Early  Leuturtes  ; 
and  Pro*".  Gwatkin's  Early  Chia\h  History. 
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suppose  that  the  conduct  and  opinions  of 
the  church    in    Jerusalem   could   have   re- 
sembled those  in  some  of  the  remote  Greek 
or  Roman  settlements   to  which  the   faith 
had    been    carried.      The    very    few    facts 
that  we  have  to  guide   us  point  to   great 
variety.    If  we  assume  that  there  nuist  have 
been  uniformity  then    w»    emphasise   con- 
siderations   that    go    toward    proving    it. 
To    many,    reviewing    the    same    facts,    it 
must  seem  that   the   church    was    without 
uniformity,  that  the  Spirit   of  Christ  was 
brooding     upon     the    hearts    of    Christian 
congregationo,  and  saying,  "  Let  there  be 
truth,"   "  Let   there   be  fellowship,"  "  Let 
there  be  variety,"  "  Let  there  be  adapta- 
bility to  environment."     To  such  readers 
the  story  of  the  early  church  vvill    seem 
the  story  of  creation  over  again. 

But  whatever  degree  of  uniformity  may 
have  obtained,  what  was  the  guarantee 
that  the  scattered  church  would  not  break 
up  into  many  different  reUgions,  having 
little  in  common  ?  There  was  no  guarantee 
except   the    power   of  the  brooding  Spirit 
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C.itholic 
conforir.it 
possible ' 


of  Christ,  saying  always,  "  Let  there  be 
truth,"  "  Let  there  be  fellowship."  And 
what  guarantee  has  there  ever  been,  or  is 
there  now,  except  this  sustaining  fiat  of 
the  ever-present  Spirit  ? 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  friend 
who  said  that  if  the  creed  and  practice  of 
Is  a  truly  the  church  could  be  made  much 
''ty  broader,  could  synth^^sise  all  the 
now  isolated  spiritual  values  ot 
the  sects  around  some  such  motto  or  creed 
as,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly,"  Christians 
!  who  refused  to  enter  such  a  church  would 
^  br  justly  blamed.  I  think  in  this  remark 
we  hav^'  the  root  itself  of  spiritual  warfare 
— the  belief  that  the  exercise  of  blame  is 
legitimate  on  the  ground  ot  ;  ny  difference 
of  religious  opinion.  For  bad  deeds,  for 
bad  motives — if  the  motive  is  admitted — 
one  must  blame  men  ;  these  arc  the  fruits 
of  the  visible  life  of  which  we  must  judge. 
For  teaching  in  the  name  of  a  religious 
body  opinions  which  that  body  does  not 
endorse,   we  must    also   blame   men.      But 
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to  blame  men  whose  lives  are  moral,  who 
are  casting  out  the  devils  of  materialism 
and  vice  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because 
they  do  not  enter  into  some  outward  body 
which  seems  to  us  to  hold  latitude  for  all, 
is  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  can  estimate 
the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 
we  cannot  trust  that  Spirit  to  shepherd 
men  of  good  will  and  guide  them  into 
all  truth  ;  but  that  we  must  do  it.  Or 
perhaps  a  better  figure  is,  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  Spirit,  in  the  architecture  of  the' 
Holy  City,  to  bui!d  upon  every  good 
foundation  some  edifice  that  will  add  to 
the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

For  look  now  at  two  considerations  con- 
cerning this  conception  of  the  culpability 
of  not  entering  into  some  outward  fold 
when  sufficiently  large.  ihe  first  people 
who  would  utterly  refuse  to  enter  it  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily  would  be  the 
people  who  thought  it  too  large.  \\'e 
should  have  at  once,  then,  within  the 
fold,  the  sects  of  the  "  narrow  circle  "  and 
the   "wide  circle."     The  "  wides  "   would 
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insist    that    the    "  narrows "   were    within, 
spite  of  their    screams  ;    but  it  must    be 
admitted  that  the  unity  would  be  theoretic 
rather    than   actual  !      The  "  wides,"  like 
my   correspondent,   would    have    to    insist 
that  those  who  remained  outwardly  quite 
without  their  line  were  outcasts  and  mor- 
ally defective.     Towards  these  the  widest 
I  of  the  "  wides  "  would    become   Pharisees 
\   — "  these   people   that   know  not  the   law 
'j!  are    cursed "  ;    to    some    of   those    within 
thev  would  become  tvrants.     No  ;  I  can- 
not   but    think    that    the    Architect    alone 
knows  the   ground    plan   of   the    heavenly 
city  which   wr   call    the    church.      As    far 
as  the  ages  in  which  humanity  will  live  in 
this  world  are  concerned,  the  church  here 
visible  is   but   just   begun.     Some  of  the 
foundations  were  laid  tar  back  in  civilisa- 
tions now  buried  deep  beneath   the  sands 
of  time,  and  some  ot  the  first  courses  of 
stone  are  only  now  being  laid.      Ihere  is 
probably  no  honest  speculation  of  modern 
times    that    will    not    be    built    into    some 
splendid  gate  or  coiuiing  tower  ;  and  ;;very 
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honest  heresy  of  the  past,  however  effete 
it  may  seem  to  us,  may  be  already  ex- 
quisitely worked  into  some  wall,  if  only 
as  a  humorous  gargoyle. 

What  definition,  then,  is  there  of  this 
living  church,  of  which  our  Lord,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  came  to  be  the  corner- 
stone, and  which  history  shows  to  have 
grown  and  grown  out  of  all  sorts  of 
materials,  to  include  all  sorts  of  angles  and 
corners  still  to  us  unmeaning  ?  Is  it  as 
yet  defined  only  in  the  mind  of  God  ? 

We  need  not  discuss  the  question 
whether  our  Lord  came  to  found  a  church 
or  not.  Let  us  rather  ask.  ourselves 
whether  we  have  the  least  idea  what  the 
magnificence  or  extent  of  His  church  is,^^^ 
or  is  going  to  be.  W^hat  is  it  that  has 
always  most  hindered  the  building  but  the 
confusion  generated  by  the  idea  that  we 
are  able  to  understand  the  whole  plan  of 
the  Master  Builder  ? 
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It  was  good   of  you   to  supply  me   with 

Figgis's    Hulsean    Lectures}     1     have    not 

forgotten   the   book — in    fact,   I 

Dr.  Figgis        ,  i    •        i  i  t  t       j 

ami  "new     huvc  read  It  through,     rle  does 
t  coogians.     ^^^^  minimise  the  problem  of  the 

age  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  high 
sacramental  view  of  Christianity  has  prag- 
matical sanction  ;  what  he  does  minimise 
is  the  force  of  thought  and  spiritual  life 
that  is  flovving  through  men  who  cannot 
perceive  this  sanction.  All  that  he  says 
of  the  views  of  "  new  theologians"  would 
naturally  hold  if  he  refers  to  the  more 
foolish  camp-followers  of  that  movement. 
1  have  come  across  some  polemical  sermons 
lately  by  "  new  theologians,"  which  illus- 
trate  this  same   fallacy  of  setting   up   the 

'   Tlie  Gospel  and  Human  Needs. 
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camp-follower  of  the  opposite  party  and 
triumphantly  knocking  him  down  by  way 
of  disposing  of  the  vanguard  of  the  army. 
The  rift-raff  of  the  regiment  in  which 
Figgis  fights  is  also  easily  vanquished  in 
this  manner. 

Dr.  Figgis  perfectly  sees  the  intellectual 
difficulty  arising  from  the  lack  of  critical 
evidence  on  ninny  points  which  ^^„  ..nneigh- 
the  church  has  hitherto  accepted  '"'"''>■  ""'''• 
as  historically  proved,  and  the  pragmatical 
argument  he  employs  ought  to  have 
weight.  But  it  is  not  brotherly,  it  is  not 
even  at  all  neighbourly,  to  assume  that 
any  sane  and  thoughtful  men  could  mean 
by  their  words  aiid  phrases  what  he  evi- 
dently attributes  to  the  phrases  of  other 
schools  of  thought.  As  he  says,  there  are 
materialists  who  are  more  revereiit  than 
the  earlier  materialists,  and  also  there  are 
determinlsts  and  other  varieties  of  non- 
Christians  who  are  quite  earnest-minded 
and  upright  ;  but  when  he  groups  these 
with  "  new  theologians,"  and  rails  at  their 
different  fads,  as  if  pouring  viols  of  scorn 
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on  "  new  theolofry,"  he  leaves  the  latter 
unscathed.  "  New  theologians,"  I  take 
it,  recognise  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord 
and  Master  ;  accusations  against  them,  to 
be  of  value,  must  fit  the  facts, 

Thus  it    is  that    a    large   j\irt    of    The 
Gospel  and    Human    Needs    seems    to    me 
to    hit    as   wide   of  the    mark    in    dealing 
with   "  new  theology  "  as  does  the   ultra- 
Frotestant  when  he  rails  at  the   Ritualist, 
calling   him   a   mere   formalist.      You   and 
I  would  tell  such  a  Protestant  that,  while 
one  who  believes  in  a  divinely  appointed 
ritual  mav  be  a  mere  formalist,  it  is  certain 
that  if  he   has  in  him  any  power  of  reflec- 
tion, anv    depth    of  feeling,   he   cannot   be 
a    mere    frr-malist,    and    in    that    case    his 
belief  in  one  sacred  form  of  worship  must 
widen   into    and    include    a    belief   in    the 
Divine  appointment  of  all   right  forms,  all 
right  ^A^^td-     lil  matter  in  tlie  right  place. 
\  The  truly  religious  Ritualist  and  the  truly 
■religious   Ouaker    come   very   near   to    one 
;another,    because    to    each    all    washing    is, 
in   its  dcL'^ree,  a  sacrament  of  purification, 
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all  eating  a  sacrament  of  communion  ;  all 
matter  is  the  body  of  God  ;  all  right- 
mindedness  is  radiant  with  the  IJght 
Within.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
them — nothing  less  than  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal theory  of  religion — but  neither  of 
them  can  explain  himself  to  the  other — 
neither  can  learn  from  the  other,  till  they 
recognise  all  they  have  in  common. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  futile  for  this 
writer  to  class  Christians  who  doubt  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  Virgin  ^jy,tery  a.i- 
Birth  or  the  physical  Resurrec-  "litte.i  by  aii. 
tion,  or  who  give  a  merely  rational 
explanation  of  the  Christian  sacraments, 
with  those  who  reject  mystery  and  deny 
the  supernatural.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sligh*^est  investigation  v/ould  show  him  that 
men  whose  theology  is  called  "  new  "  be- 
lie ve  that  all  things  are  the  revelation  of 
Goi'.'s  min''.,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
guilty,  as  he  avt;rs  they  are,  of  rejecting  the 
revelation  of  small  things.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  marvel  of  movement  within 
your  hearthstone.     As  you  sit  by  it,  read 
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page  after  page  upon  the  newest  theory  of 
matter — of  solar  systems  whirling  on  within 
each  visible  speck.  Then  think,  of  the 
marvels  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  of  the 
beautiful  variations  in  the  exquisite  forms 
of  the  most  rudimentary  life  revealed  by 
the  biologist's  microscope.  No  sane  man 
is  such  a  fool  as  not  to  realise  to-day  that 
the  marvel  of  the  creative  intelligence  is 
manifested  as  much  in  the  little  as  in  the 
big.  The  hidden  depths  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, which  have  one  after  another  been 
unfolded  within  the  last  century,  have  taken 
from  every  imaginative  mind  the  force 
which  the  adjectives  of  magnitude.'  had  as 
applied  to  God.  The  bulk  of  "  new  theo- 
logians "  believe  also  that  men  can  choose 
between  good  and  evil,  and  that  God  is 
\\  both  immanent  and  transcendent  :  if  they 
^  j  then  reject  the  word  "  supernatural  "  it  must 
J  be  because  they  make  the  word  "  natural  " 
cover  both  God  and  His  freedom. 

Modern  men  do  not  like  the  word 
"  supernatural,"  not,  I  think,  because  the 
sense  of  w(inder  and   mystery  is  less,  but 
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because  the  marvels  which  science  has 
revealed  so  far  surpass  anything  we  were 
in     the     habit     of    considering 

'-'   Super-normal 

supernatural   that  to  attempt   to  ""t  n.c.sH.,riiy 

'  supern.ituriil. 

draw  a  line  between   the  natural 
and  supernatural  appears  to  many  reverent 
minds  sacrilegious,  and  to  many  reflective 
minds  ridiculous.      A  friend   of  mine  who 
is  a  "  progressive  "  in  thet)logy  and  has  also 
embraced  the  vocation  of  healing  the  sick 
by  praver  and    faith,    reports    some    mar- 
vellous   successes,    but   describes    them    as 
ill    accordance   with    the   laws  of  thought, 
of  faith,  of  our  inward  being.     Now,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  railing  at  this  woman 
for  rejecting  the  su[>ernatural  ?      I  know  a 
man   who  has  recently  .:.een  an   apparition. 
He  believes  that  it  was   "  veridical  "  ;  he 
thinks  that  it   brought   him  a  :nessage  of 
encouragement    from    the    other    side    of 
deatn.      Me  insists  that  there  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  law  v/hich  governs  the  appearance 
of   ghosts.      He    believes   that    the    ghost, 
when    it   appeared,    was    free    to   smile   or 
frown,  that  he  is  free  to  accept  its  message 
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or  reject  it.  He  thanks  God  for  His 
goodness  in  sending  this  gh(  st  on  this 
errand.  All  this  happens,  he  is  convinced, 
within  the  reign  of  universal  law. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  such  people 
as  these,  and  with  them  a  public  that 
accept  without  a  murmur  of  incredulity 
such  phenomena  as  the  X-rays,  doubt 
certain  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  they 
do  so  solely  because  they  do  not  think  the 
evidence  equally  good  and  because  they 
do  not  see  the  value  of  the  belief.''  The 
legitimate  answer  to  such  unbelief  must 
concern  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  or 
its  pragmatic  value.  It  is  useless  to  scold 
because  they  do  not  use  the  old  phrases. 
If  half  a  dozen  trusted  scientists  re- 
corded the  appearance  of  the  Cross  in  the 
sky,  the  Western  world  would  accept  their 
dictum,  because  they  believe  science  to 
be  disinterested  in  its  search  for  truth. 
It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  "  new  theo- 
logians," or  even  with  the  temper  of  the 
age,  over  the  word  "supernatural." 

rhe    extraordinary    depths    of    unforc- 
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shadowed  surprise  which  are  unfolded  to  us 
in  the  rich  personalities  of  our  p„,„„,iitythe 
friends  are  miracles.  Brownins  k"^""  '"'"<^''- 
has  summed  up  this  miracle  of  friendship 
in  a  line — 

Then  God's  own  smile  came  out  : 
That  was  thy  face. 

If  people  believe  at  all  in  personality 
— and  the  instinctive  belief  in  personal 
freedom  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  ever  was 
— these  and  all  the  other  wonders  of  the 
universe  come  to  the  reflective  mind  as 
miracles  ;  how  much  more  to  all  those  who 
are  religious  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  sensibility  to  the  miraculous,  but 
insensibility  to  it,  that  makes  any  theist 
think  that  the  church  can  draw  the  line 
between  what  God  does  in  an  orderly  and 
calculable  way,  and  what  He  is  conceived 
as  doing  by  the  fiat  of  His  will  breaking 
through  the  calculable.  For  purposes  of 
scientific  convenience  all  things  believable 
are  viewed  as  calculable  :  but  scientists 
do    not    declare    the     Virgin    Birth    more 
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marvellous  than  other  already  classified 
marvels  of  nature.  All  they  say  is,  that 
this,  or  any  proved  fact  of  our  Lord's 
birth  or  death  must,  from  the  standpoint 
of  science,  be  -explicable  on  the  physical 
plane.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  idealist, 
or  of  the  Christian  thinker,  it  seems  to 
me  equally  true  to  say  that  nothing  is 
explicable  on  the  physical  plane,  that 
everything  is  a  miracle.  No  vi^ise  man 
can  ignore  either  aspect.  No  man  of  faith, 
in  whose  heart  a  reverent  contemplation 
of  the  marvels  of  nature  i  habitually 
blended  with  contemplation  of  the  love  of 
God,  can  say  wit.':  the  strictly  orthodox, 
"  the  age  of  miracle  is  passed  "  ;  or  "  here 
and  thus  God  broke  through  for  our  salva- 
tion, and  not  otherwise." 

It  was  not  the   transgression  of  nature 

that  attested  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  it 

Religion      was   pcrsonal  power.      Power   in 

by  p'ersomd     ^he  mothcr,  if  you  will  ;  power 
power.       ji^    ^j^g    g^i^  ,    pQ^.g^    fQ    realise 

on  earth  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of 
the   heavens    iust    within    the    veil   of  the 
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flesh  ;  power  to  bring  God's  strength  into 
body  and  heart  and  mind  ;  power  to  evoke 
this  energy  in  the  spirit   of  man,  and  to 
give   h\^   the   vision    of   the   power   of   a 
personal  God.     And  to-day  it  is  personal 
power  alone  that   can   attest  whatever  we 
claim   to    be    God's   message  to  men.      It 
matters    nothing    wli£tlieL.we_£aU_£Ower 
natural   qr_  supernatural ;    he  who  out   of 
his^own  great  health  dispenses  health,  who 
by   his    own   great    sanity   bestows   sanity, 
who    by   his  own   great   passion   for   God 
kindles  the  strength  of  that  passion  in  even 
the  weak  or  the  wicked— his  life,  and  such 
as  his,  ;:re  the   only  breaking   through  of 
God  that  really  meets  our  necessities.      If 
you  and  I  and  the  writer   of   The   Gospel 
and  Human  Needs  admit  that  Christianity 
offeis  to  perform  this  miracle  in  its  apostles, 
we  are  so  far  agreed. 

The  positive  content  of  tlis  book  is  a 
striking  pragmatic  argument  for  orthodoxy, 
which  may  fitly  be  urged  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Some  considerations  adduced  do 
not  appeal  to  me  ;  but  as  they  will  appeal 
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to  others,  they  are,  on  pragmatic  principles, 

desirable.      In  pragmatism   all  is  lair— as 

in  love  and  war  ;  all  its  appeals 

Rules  for  .  .      ..     ,  „ 

Christian      are  fair  if  they  appeal.     DJt  any 

controversy.  ,  ,  ^,,  , .  . 

appeal,  to  bj  Lh  'an,  must  he 
made  with  a  sense  of  brothe..  ess  towards 
any  possible  oppo  .ent.  Our  Lord  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  temper  of  His  own  age, 
but  with  the  tyranny  of  the  past.  I  wish 
we  could  have  a  manual  of  devotion  which 
niight  contain  maxims  applicable  to  re- 
ligious controversy,  because  undoubtedly 
futile  antagonisms  paralyse  all  true  prayer. 
My  maxims  would  be  on  this  wise— 

(i)  It  is  follv  to  be  angry  with  any 
honest  attempt    o  define  the  indefinable. 

(2)  It  is  mischievous  to  quarrel  about 
terms  which  are  only  efforts  to  express  tiie 
inexpressible. 

(3)  The  wa\  your  opponent  puts  his 
religion  is  not  his  religion. 

(4)  His  words  never  mean  to  hini  what 
they  would  mean  to  you. 

(5)  His  words  will  never  carry  him  to 
the  logical  conclusion  you  so  easily  foresee. 
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(6)  It  is  unbrotherly  to  assume  that 
you  understand  your  opponent  and  that 
he  does  not  understand  y^'u. 

(l)  To  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  is 
worse  than  open  ungodliness  or  wickedness.. 'V* 
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With   regard  to  history,  it  seems  to  me 

that    we    can    only    consider    those    facts 

Historic  facts  historically  proved  which  all  le- 

prove<iby     gpoj^gible     historians,     whatever 

consensus  or       r 

historians,     their  prepossessions,  agree  upon. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  quite  true,  as  Figgis  says, 
that   the    prepossession,   the   interpretative 
hypothesis,  is  the  historian's  tool,  as  much  as 
the  bones  of  the  past  provided  for  him  in 
his  old  documents.     The  zoologist,  getting  . 
one  bone,  claims  to  know  from  it  exactly  j  ( 
what  the  complete  animal  must  have  been  ; 
he  reconstructs  him  in  our  museums  and 
no  one  challenges  his  reconstruction.     The 
historian's  work  differs  from  that   ot   the 
zoologist  in  that  his  bones  may  be  made  to 
fit  into  various  reconstr   jtions  of  past  life. 
But  the  historian's  task  is  similar  ;  he,  too, 
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must  make  the  past  an  organic  whole  stand- 
ing before  us.     While  his  bones  may  lend 
themselves  to  several  different  reconstruc- 
tions, It  is  his  business  to  make  his  own 
reconstrur»'on  convincing.     But  it  certainly 
cannc .  oe  the  business  of  those  who  would 
bind  men's   consciences    to   insist   that   all 
men  must  accept   one   of   these   historical  || 
reconstructions  as  de  fiaei  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  they  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  bare  bones  from  which  they  are  made 
to  be  actual  fragments  of  a  living  past.     A 
man   may,  and  must,  accept   some  recon- 
struction, and  argue  for  his  own  assump- 
tions, but  he  cannot  treat  those  who  doubt 
them  as     lOugh  they  were  hostile  to  fact. 

Figgis  seems  to  argue  that  the  whole 
question  between  a  historian  who  accepts 
Nicene  Christianity  and  one  who  does  not, 
is  that  of  a  presupposition  in  favour  of 
Christianity  and  a  presupposition  hostile  to 
it.      He  says  :  — 

Nothing  in  that  investigation  (the  investiga- 
tion of  New  Testament  history)  has  resulted 
which   hinders    the  sound   scholar  from   Nicene 
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Christianity    apurt    from    cth.-r    hostih    presup- 
positions.^    (The  italics  are  his.) 

Consequently,     he      apparently    sweeps 

aside    all    criticism    that    does    not    result 

in    Nicene    Christianity,   on    the 

A  bciim  in  •  _ 

the  eye,  ground  of  antecedent  hostility 
having  rendered  it  invalid.  This  seems 
to  me  not  only  circular  logic  but  un- 
neighbourly. 

To  assume  that  a  man,  having  studied 
the    facts    of  church    history  and    church 
documents,  feels  that  to  jus.Mfy  bis  Christian 
creed  he  must  restate  his  faith  in  the  terms 
of  modern  thought — to  assume  that  such  a 
\  man  is  actuated  by  hostility  to  the  faith,  is 
I  to  judge  him  in  matters  which  go  on  in 
Ithf    innermost   temple   of   his   soul,  where 
none  but  God   can   enter.     We   have  the 
command,  "  Judge  not,"  and  I  think  it  is 
agreed  that  this  must  apply  to  the  inner 
workings  of  a  man's  heart,  his  emotions 
and  motives,  because  by  the  outward  fruit 
— his  visible  life — we  are  obliged  to  judge 
a    man,  and,   moreover,  we   are   expr:;ssly 

'    'ilie  Gospel  and  Human  Needs,  p.  60. 
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told   to   judge      .ligious    teachers    in    that 
way.      The  good  critics  of  all  sorts  deny 
the  charge  of  hostility  ;   you  affiim  it  by 
marking    this   passage   with    approval.      It 
the  words   of   the   familiar   text   are   true, 
this  sort   of  judgment    is    one    of    those 
sins  of  the  spirit  which  block  the  spiritual 
sight.      If  we  agree  with  this  argument  as 
to   past   history,    to   what   will    it   lead    us 
111     nterpreting  the  present?     If    xi,,  ,i,„pi, 
we    misjudge   the   historian   who         '■>'• 
presumes    to    doubt    something    we    think 
1    to    the    history   of  Jesus,    we    shall 
ia-.!udge    all    who    bast     their    arguments 
>i\  that  doubt. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment   that  what 
u  I.  ink  impossible  is  possible,  and  that 
s        wht    '  in  fhe  thought  and  conclusions 
ol         "^     .-.ceptical  critics   there  is   a   great 
..;.  *V>r      he    age.      It    is    quite    clear 

u.     be   in    a    position   to 
Hit   vou  rhat  if  there  be 
-hall  be  f(.-ced  to  perceive 
it  SO'     c  .    but     f  the   reception 

of  t       n         fortci-    'i5)On   a    man   it   rends 


tha- 

percc 
this  i; 
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instead  of  healing.     C  asider   how  difter- 
entlv    a   divine   message   in   any  age  must 
fall    upon    him    whose    heart    is    tempered 
\    by    all    those    qualities    of    love     to    (iod 
f    and  man,  which  cause  him  to  be  waiting 
/    with  htjpe  '"or  the  redemption  of  his   age 
'     with    that    exquisite         ritual    expectancy 
)    which    can    see    m   every   small    and    new 
/    bt^ginning  the  ""-.,pc   of  some  great  salva- 
^-  tion  !       i  he   lev,,    that    is    "all    tolerance, 
all    trustfulness,    all    hope"    is    not    easily 
deceived.      If   it  were   so  it  could  not  be 
praised  by  our  Lord   as   the  very  eye   of 
truth  itself,  as  the  Gospel   narrates.     Such 
a  temper  may  often  be  disappointed,  gam- 
ing from  every  wave  of  disappointment  a 
closer  rooting  in  the  hidden  things  of  God  ; 
but  how  trium^.hantly  does  it  glide  into  all 
genuine  developments  of  truth  ! 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  critic  has  no 
such  message  for  the  age,  what  have  we 
lost  by  attributing  to  h'.m  loyal  motives.? 
and  we  have  conserved  that  spirit  of  love 
that  mak^  •  the  heart  more  able  to  under- 
stand the  voice  c  ■  Christ  to  the  age  through 
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whomsoever  it  may  come.      We  have  very 
serious   reason   to  infer   from  the  (iospels 
that  His  message  to  every  age  will  come  in 
the  time  and  manner  we  least  expect.     We»s  , 
should  d(^  well  to  cease  beating  our  fellow-^'- 
servants  with  the  lash  of  the  tonjue. 

You  say,  with  regard  to  the  poor  Roman 
Catholic  population    of   which   I  told  you 
the  other   day,  that    their   inferior   morals 
were  probablv  due   to   ignorance  —  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  even  read.     We 
all  hold  it  p.  great  disadvantage  to  man  or 
child   in   these   days   that   he   cannof  even 
read  ;    but     hi.    or.      sort    of  reading  our 
Lord  mentions  as  essential  to  the  religious 
teacher  is  reading  "  the  signs  of  the  times." 
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No,  I  don't  think  Dr.  Figgis's  opinion' — 
that  the  new  way  of  looking  at  sin  has 
been  manufactured  in  studious  retreats 
where  men  know  little  of  the  horrible 
facts  of  human  iniquity — has  any  truth  in 
it.  I  think  it  more  usual  to  find  men 
compelled  to  seek  a  new  explanation  of 
anything  when  they  are  faced  by  it  in  its 
most  startling  form. 

Some    classical  person  said   that  he  felt 

sure  of   the  immortality  of  the  soul,   not 

when  contemplating  the  lives  of 

Sensibiiitv  ,      . 

pushes  ni..'n     good    men   who,   whatever   their 

to  new  iileas.  .     /•  i       j     ^i         •  J     • 

misfortunes,  had  the  inward  joy 
inseparable  from  goodness,  but  when  con- 
templating the  lives  of  the  successful 
wicked,  because  wickedness  prevents  men 

1   'I'/ie  Gofprl  aiiJ  Human  NeeJs,  chaji.  iv. 
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from  obtaining  the  slightest  real  satisfaction 
from  anything  ;  hence  the  gods  would  } 
be  too  cruel  to  wicked  men  if  for  them  K 
there  was  no  further  hope.  And  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  in  recoil 
from  what  might  be  called  the  shameless 
abnormality  of  moral  disorder,  the  cruel 
chains  of  its  tyranny,  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  its  slavery,  that  some  saintly  men 
have  come  to  feel  that  it  must  be  either 
a  form  of  good  or  a  means  to  good,  if  faith 
and  hope  are  not  to  reel  and  die  utterly  in 
the  agony  of  contemplation.  I  have  felt 
the  force  of  this  at  times  very  strongly. 
Orthodox  writers  are  given  to  assume  that 
they  have  a  more  profound  sense  of  sin 
than  the  unorthodox,  because  they  think 
any  effort  to  restate  the  whole  question 
arises  from  callousness.  When  they  do  so 
I  am  disposed  to  wonder  if  they  have  made 
any  adequate  diagnosis  of  this  revolting 
cancer  which  is  eating  into  the  flesh 
and  mind  of  our  race,  or  considered  the 
lingering  and  exquisite  torture  that  it 
inflicts  upon  the  spirit  of  God  and  of  man. 
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If  they  did  this  1  cannot  but  think  they 
would  be  expecting  some  further  light 
from  the  Spirit  of  truth.  In  any  case,  I 
think  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
orthodox  does  not  help  the  cause  of  truth 
or  righteousness. 

But  even  if  the  new  view  of  sin  were 
made  in  the  haunts  of  virtue,  it  might  be 
none  the  less  valid.     The   really  spiritual 
perception  of  sin  does  not  estimate  it  accord- 
ing tvj  the  shocking  or  mild  character  of  its 
results,  but  according  Jo  what  it  is  initsdf ; 
and  the  least  form  of  it  will  be  in  a  sense 
worse  than  the  greatest,  because  it  is  nearer 
the   possibility  of  good,   nearer   the   walk 
with  God.     As,  in  a  marriage  of  love,  the 
first  turning  of  the  heart  of  the  husband 
toward    another    woman    and    away    from 
his   wife,   even   though    it   be   but   a   brief 
conscious  thought,  is,  if  allowed,  something 
that  ought  to   shock    his   sense   of   sin  as 
much  as  any  more   open   departure   from  ^ 
loyalty  ;  so,  in  the  soul's  union  with  God,  \ 
when  she  finds  herself   unable  to  prevent  / 
disloyal  thoughts  she  has  as  true  an  instance' 
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of  the  tyranny  of  a  malign  influence  as  any 
other  exhibition  of  its  force  could  give. 
Where  there  is  the  spiritual  perception 
of  the  holiness  God  desius,  the  outward 
circumstances  can  make  very  little  difference 
in  the  soul's  appreciation  of  the  revolting 
character  of  sin. 

Further,  I  think  it  may  be  maintained 
that  insensibility  to  certain  forms  of  sin 
characterises  all  official  Christianity,  while 
sensibility  to  them  has  marked  the  protesters 
of  all  ages.  I  refer  to  those  spiritual  and 
worst  forms  of  sin  which  group  themselves 
around  the  word  "  respectability."  These 
are  all  cruel,  horribly  cruel,  to  such  human 
life  as  is  represented  by  the  smoking  flax 
and  bruised  reed.  Every  existing  Christian 
organisation  displays  extreme  patience  with 
these  sins  ;  while  true  Christian  thought 
has  often  revolted  against  this  constant 
offering  of  a  dastardly  exclusiveness  to 
God,  and  against  the  cruelty  of  off'ering 
the  slave  of  any  vice  no  better  help  than 
a  long,  slow  process  of  confessions  and 
penances.      Lastly,    there   is   .i    stumbling- 
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block  for  many  of  the  true-hearted  in  the 
idea  that  the  whole  mass  of  suffer' ng, 
divine  and  human,  under  the  reign  of  sin 
could  be  made  less  by  any  addition  to  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  God. 

This  triple  revolt,  encouraged  by  some 

of  the  greatest  mystics,  has  often  challenged 

the  forensic  view  of  sin  and  of 

Triple  revolt 

against      the    Atonemcnt,  and    has   given 

orthoil  IX  iilea.  .  r  i      • 

various  streams  or  speculation  to 
the  modern  world  ;  and  it  arose,  surely, 
from  nothing  but  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  worst  that  sin  has  to  show.  Minds 
that  h^'ve  vainly  challenged  sin  to  see 
it  have  not  a  soul  of  good,  finding  tn. 
contemplation  of  its  subtle  abominations 
insupportable,  may  turn  entirely  from 
meditating  upon  it  to  seek  for  s-^me 
religious  method  of  bringing  it  to  a 
speedy  end.  Such  m.-chod  mav  be  im- 
patient, but  resort  to  'r  arises,  not  from 
tolerance,  but  from  intolerance  of  sin. 

One  such  speculation  had  root  in  the 
idea  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  could  not 
in    any    v/av   relieve    God    from    the    pain 
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man's  sin  must  give  Him  unless,  indeed, 
the  vicarious  suffering  were  something  that 
acted  as  a  surgeon's  knife,  cutting 

"   Intolerance  of 

out  once  for  all  the  cancer  itself,  sin  pushes  t<. 

rT->\  11  .  ^  new  doctrines. 

Ihe  only  modern  expression  of 

this  view  of  the  Atonement  which   I  have 

come  across  was  in  the  writings  of  men  and 

women    who,   last    century,   were   roughly 

classed     together    as    "  holiness    people." 

/Their  Idea   was  that  man    could   'oy   faith 

/  so  appropriate  the  death  of  Christ  as  to  die. 

/  always  with  Him  to  all  the  stirrings  and 

i    actions  of  sin,  and  live  joyfully  to  God — 

I    "  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God,"  as  St.  Paul 

I    said  ;  and  they  based  their  doctrine  of  this 

sacrament  of  the  whole  life  on  the  texts  in 

the  Goripels  which  say  that  Jesus  came  to 

save  peop'     from  their  sins.     They  urged 

that  there  was  in  these  texts  no  suggestion 

of  salvation   from   penalty,   but    from   sin 

itself;    and   that    the    sacrifice    of   Christ, 

when    appropriated    by    faith,    could    not 

have  any  less  effect   than   complete  death 

to  sin.     The  difficulty  about  accepting  this 

reasoning  was  that  sinless  men  and  women 
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did  not  appear  to  walk  the  earth  ;  hence 
Chrlstendop-"  sneered  at  the  idea.  To  me, 
however,  there  has  always  seemed  in  it 
some  element  of  truth  and  hope  which 
\z  entirely  lacking  in  the  orthodox  idea 
of  suffering  as  in  some  way  balancing 
sin,  and  in  the  idea  of  a  lengthy  period 
of  human  purgation  as  the  best  that  we 
can  look  for  from  the  indv/elling  power 
of  God.  This  "holiness  doctrine"  has 
cropped  up  in  different  guises  here  and 
there  in  all  the  history  of  Christendom, 
and  last  century  it  gained  quite  a  foot- 
hold in  Protestant  thought.  It  was  cuite 
true,  as  every  one  admitted,  that  its 
uphcln.  rs  did  not  appear  to  be  clad  in  any 
cons'^  vuous  robe  of  perfection  ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  urged  on  their  behalf  that  they 
were  not  able  to  exercise  adequate  faith  ;  the 
mere  telepathic  weight  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  denying  this  sort  of  efficacy  for  the 
Atonement,  may  have  dimmed  their  own 
effort  to  appropriate  what  God  had — as  they 
phrased  it — already  done  for  them.  Or,  it 
may  be  urged,  secondly,  that  they  had  a 
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perfection  which  could  not  be  recognised 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  fiilse  ideals  of 
perfection.  Tl^e  common  ideal  was  then 
largely  negative  ;  its  positive  content  seems 
10  have  been  looked  for  chiefly  in  artificial 
urbanity  of  personal  walk  and  conversa- 
tion. Christian  ^.erfection  may  consist  in 
giving  one's  life — all  the  rough  and  tumble 
forces  at  a  man's  command,  all  that  he  is 
and  all  that  he  tries  to  be— to  putting  the 
next  generation  in  conditions  in  which  they 
can  understand  God's  highest  revelation 
better  than  does  this  ;  if  so,  the  polished 
and  classical  standard  of  moral  beauty  which 
was  applied  to  the  early  "  holiness  teachers  " 
was  a  false  one. 

In    any  case,    "  holiness    doctrine "   was 

certainly  not  deserving  of  the  sneers  poured 

upon  it.     It  fitted  the  facts  of  the     ..  Holiness 

j  joy  ?nd  the  triumphant  expansion      '^'''^f'"'^- 

//  of  the  early  church  better  than  some  other 

*  *  theories.     We    may   well    ask,  could   men 

who  felt   they  were    bound  in   the  chains 

of  habits  from  which  they  could  only  be 

gradually   emancipated   by   perpetual    con- 
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"  Higher 
rhouglit," 
'New 


fessions  and  penances  and  a  long  duration 
of  purgatory  in  the  next  world,  express  the 
joy  that  thri)bs  in  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  spite  of  the  whole  world  against 
the  writers  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  body  of  men 
who,  some  forty  years  ago,  took   up  this 
"Christian     "  holiness    doctrine"    were    sur- 
rounded by  false  standards.   Most 
of  their    followers   harked   back 
Theology."     to  puritanical    ideas  which  were 
at  the  time  passing  away,  and  preached  the 
necessity  of  men  giving  up  this,  that,  and 
the  other  amuseme-.  and  occupation,  and 
prostrating    their    r^asi  1    to    the   fetish   of 
verbal   inspiration    anu    to    theories    based 
upon  the  most  eclectic  use  of  sacred  words. 
But   the   impact  of  this  joyful   conception 
of  the  force  of  tne  supernatural  grace  of 
the  Atonement  escaped  from  these  narrow 
devotees  into  a  larger  air,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  theories  of  "  Christian 
Science,"   "  Higher  Thought,"  the      New 
Theology,"  etc.     These  theories  all  diiTer 
from  their  prototype,  but  they  beat  with 
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the  joyful  pulse  of  emancipation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  their  dilettante  advocates 
know  nothing  of  the  horror  of  sin  ;  but 
neither  do  they  know  any  other  depth  or 
height. 

Within    these    movements    we    get    the 
views  that  Dr.  Figgis  thinks  are  produced 
by  ignorance  of  sin.      If  we  analyse  them 
we  find  in  them  all  the  intolerance  of  sin 
which   characterised   the   "  holiness    move- 
ment."      The    two    first    are    efi^orts    to 
supply    the    practical    needs    of    religious 
faith    by     theories    based    on     an    idealist 
philosophy.    They  seek  to  give  men  courage 
to  count  righteousness  and  health  theirs  by 
telling  them  that  their  true  selves,  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  are  united  to  God,  and  that 
their  conscious  selves  can,  if  they  will,  do 
and  be  all    things  in  the  strength  of  that 
vision.     Many    of  us    cannot    accept    «-he 
extreme   view  of  the  phenomenal  relation 
of  the  things  of  sense   to  reality,  but  we 
all  accept   some  version  of  it.     The  jibes 
and  caricatures  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
adherents  of  this  great  wave  of  thought, 
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which     has    as    yet     no     very     intelligent 
expression  that  I  can  find,  have  no  doubt 
acted  like  the  proverbial   curses  and  gone 
home    to  roost.     The    third    rorm   of  the 
movement, — called  "New  Theology"     as 
far  as  I  can  see,  preaches  much  the  same 
practical  philosophy  with  regard  to  sin,  but 
,.  leaves    out    the    physical    health.     It    is    a 
\  <  more  purely  reasoning  aspect  of  the  move- 
/meat  which  in  its  other  streams  seems  to 
*    gather  the  forces  of  mysticism  and  magic, 
and   to  minimise  reason.      The  quarrel  of 
the  zealous  Churchman  with  all  these  good 
folk  is  that  they  will   not  call  themselves 
"  miserable  sinners."     The  objection  would 
be  more  valid  if  that  constant  confession  of 
sin  caused  men  to  "  cease  from  sin."     Un- 
fortunately it  does  not,  and  the  practice  ot 
the    presence  of  sin    in    mental    habits    of 
unceasing  co.  .  and  talk  about  tempta- 

tions acts  on  ..lany  natures  as  the  police 
reports  of  certain  sorts  of  crime  act  on  the 
vicious  class.  It  is  too  like  the  :  ractice  of 
the  presence  of  the  devil  to  seem  salutary. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  said   for  the   new 
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the   sins  of 
give   the   re 
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re  I    't  tui    ant  of  any 

.ms    if  covctousness  or 

vtnt    >niiiity,      '       do  they 

o  V  '"htv    na%o  theiri 


root  and  co     muuh        n  u  loWfiince  of  sin|  • 
in  the  faith     ^at  God   ;-  savtn^  us  from  sin — 


not  from      :^  p  ' 
love  of   •'       sit 
church's     say 
tolerance,  this  s 
seems  to  me  m<ii 
is  that  these  thrt 


^m#-nt    Pierely — and  in 

.4»atess    that    the 

h:     a     his    same     in- 

1^'       his  same  love, 

ii     hut  the  trouble 

,  euiphasised  by  the 


newer  view,  are  b\  ic  ortho.lox  constantly 
slurred  over,  while  emphasis  s  given  to  an 
unsuccessful  purgative  proc  >  and  a  merely 
future  salvation. 
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I  THINK  there  is  a  distim  on  that  enters 
into  the  question  or  penitence  to  which  vvc 
Scif.con,ciou.-  do  not  give  e.iough  attention— it 
""'  is  the  difference  between  true 
conscious. .-'ss  of  tne  self — the  power  to 
relate  thought  to  oneself  as  the  thinker — 
and  the  self-consciousness  which  inwardly 
is  a  disproportionate  degree  of  self-attention 
and  outwardly  a  phase  of  bad  manners. 
We  all  know  how  subtle  are  the  signs  by 
which  self-consciousness  may  be  displayed, 
how  disagreeably  it  affects  our  communica- 
tion with  its  subject.  VVe  scarcely  know 
whether  the  self-conscious  man  is  to  be 
more  blamed  or  pitied,  whether  he  strikes 
us  as  more  absurd  or  more  pathetic,  but  in 
any  case  he  is  not  a  person  that  v/e  can 
entirely    respect    or    with    whom    we    can 
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enter  into  easy  relationship.     And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  connect  tliis  peculiarity — which 
often  seems  a  disease  of  the  nerves — with 
any  other  bad  characteristic.     Such  an  one 
is   not   necessarily    selfish.      He    i.i  seldom 
proi'd.     If  he    is   vain   he   is    more    often 
enduring  the  agonies  of  mortification  than 
the  elation  of  supposing  himself  acceptable. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  cf  what 
passes    for   sense    of  guilt    is    really    self- 
consciousness      of      guilt.  The      M,.,|itating 

.     ,^  welling    on     self     in 

any  aspect  is  an  attitude  of  the  soul 
which  must  prevent  God's  pleasure  in 
it,  just  as  lower  forms  )f  self-conscious- 
ness prevent  pleasing  intercourse  between 
men.  And  I  think  the  touchstone  which 
distinguishes  between  true  penitence  and 
a  disproportionate  degree  of  attention 
to  one's  own  transgressions  must  be  the 
penitent  soul's  attitude  toward  other  men'^ 
worth.  For  1  think  that  true  penitence 
causes  us  to  rate  other  me  vcr  i:igh.  At 
any  rate,  when  we  see  jple  dwelling 
upon  themselves,  if  only  upon  their  sinful- 
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ness,  we  often  find  that  they  are  also  eager 
to  belabour  other  men  for  their  sins,  and 
are  apt  to  pass  a  hostile  and  uncharitable 
criticism  upon  every  one  who  does  not 
agree  with  them  in  religious  opinion. 

Now  this,  which  I  think  is  easily  proved 
by  any  one  who  will  observe  different  types 
of  religious  life,  is  a  fact  which  makes  me 
very  suspicious  of  that  which  one  frequently 
hears  asserted  and  more  often  assumed — 

J  that  men  ought  to  think  more  about  their 
sins  than  they  do.     This  is,  indeed,  accepted 
as  a  self-evident   proposition,  whereas  all 
that  is  self-evident  is  that  they  ought   to 
cease  from  their  sins,  ought  to  practise  the 
virtues  more  than  they  do,  ought,  in  fact, 
to    practise    them    completely.      Yet    how 
often  do  we  hear  preachers  like  the  writer 
of  The  Gospel  and  Human  Needs  speak  of 
men  who  do  not  think  much  about  their 
sins  as  if  they  were  indifferent  to  virtue, 
or  as  if  their  virtues,  if  they  have  them, 
were    not   Christian  because   they   are   not 
going  through  a  sufficient  number  of  un- 
pleasant convulsions  in  their  departure  from 
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sin.  This  writer's  assumption  is  that  the 
only  way  of  the  Christian  is  to  bestow 
much  attention  on  one's  personal  guilt. 
The  "  new  theologians  "  think  exactly  the 
opposite.  They  think  that  the  best  method 
of  the  Christian  life  is  to  think  much,  not 
aboutsiu_huL  about  virtue  ;  and  instead  of 


meeting    them    fairly    on    that    issue,    this 
writer   cries   that   they   are   not   Christians 
because    they    do    not    think    about    sin. 
This    sort    of    argument    is    the    root    of 
much  bitterness,  and  it  is  worth  while  for 
each  one  of  us   to   avoid   it.      Let   us    try 
to    meet  one  another   fairly    and   squarely 
on   the   ground   of  what   is   affirmed,    and 
not    on    our    assumption    of    what    must 
lie   under   the   ground,  or  whai  we  think 
must  grow  out  of  it  ;    and,  of  course,  the 
ambiguities   of   the   word    "  sin "   are   also 
something  we  ought  to  try  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of,  in  order  to  avoid   the   flagrant 
injustice    to    our    fellow- Christians    which 
must     be    most    displeasing    to    God    and 
retard  the  very  object  we  all  have  at  heart. 
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Yes,  I  agrt^e  in  the  main  with  all  you  say 
about  sin,  but  I  th.  c  we  ought  all  to 
make  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  futile 
controversy.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few 
men  who  assert  they  have  no  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  and  therefore  no  sense 
of  sin.  They  can  be  left  out  of  the  con- 
troversy ;  to  confuse  them  with  men  who 
admit  such  responsibility  is  only  vexatious 
and  futile. 

Then,  I  think  we  do  not  realise  that 
to-day  the  word  "  sin  "  is  ambiguous  ;  and 
that  is  why  we  are,  many  of  us,  so  ready 
to  depreciate  people  who  talk  abnut  sin  in 
any  way  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed. 
We  are  constantly  taking  offence  at  what 
we  assume  to  be  said  but  is  not  s;iid. 

We  all  know  the  ambiguity  in  the  case 
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our 


of  our  English  word  "  love."  In 
present  stage  of  reflective  thought  it  has 
at  least  two  distinct  meanings. 
There  is  the  love  of  which  Carlyle  i"  the  word 
spoke  when  he  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  inexorable  but  love " — the  love 
which  is  a  consuming  fire,  in  which  all  the 
dross  of  the  object  must  be  burned  away, 
which  in  its  passion  of  tenderness  is  at  the 
same  time  a  passionate  determination  that  its 
object  shall  eventually  realise  its  ideal,  and 
that  its  ideal  shall  eventually  be  realised  in 
its  object.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
love  which  manifests  itself  in  blindness 
and  indulgence  toward  the  faults  of  its 
object,  in  false  excuses,  and  in  degrad- 
ing gifts.  Controversy  is  often  conf\ised 
and  futile  because  of  this  ambiguity. 
The  love  that  is  inexorable  takes  a  very 
difl^erent  method  from  the  legality  that  is 
inexorable  of  producing  righteousness  in 
its  object  ;  so  legality  is  constantly  charging 
the  highest  sort  of  love  with  laxity  of 
purpose  or  inferiority  of  purpose,  because 
it    regards    its   methods    as    lax.     On    the 
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other  hand,  we  have  natural  affection  con- 
stantly praising  all  love  whose  actions  seem 
lax,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  result 
in   the   highest    good   of   its  object.     We 
have,  indeed,  between  these  two  sorts   of 
love  a  distinction  as  broad  as  that  between 
the  "  Hound  of  Heaven  "  and  th'  "  Pro- 
curess to  the  lords  of  hell,"  a  distinction 
more  or  less  grasped  now  in  most  of  our 
debate  ;    and    yet   how  often   do  we  hear 
combatants,   one   of  whom  shouts    that    a 
religioii    all    love    must    be    a    religion    of 
laxity,  and  the  other  tiiat  a  religion  always 
athirst  for  righteousness  belittles  the  power 

of  love. 

This    illustrates    the    sort    of   confusion 

which  exists  about  the  word   "sin."     We 

all  know  that  it  came  down  to 

Ambiguity  •  u"    L      *U 

in  the  word  u'j  from  a  Stage  m  wnicn  the 
"""■  sense  of  moral  responsibility  did 
iOt  enter  into  it  at  all.  The  primitive 
sense  of  sm  is  almost  equivalent  to  our 
sense  of  fell  disease  contracted  by  infection. 
To-day,  if  we  have  been  in  ar  infected 
house    v/e    know    that    we    are    liable    to 
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disaster.     We  do  not  try  to  estimate  con- 
sequences by  asking  ourselves  if  we  knew 
our  danger  beforehand,  or  whether  it  was 
right  to  incur  it.      The  nemesis  of  malignant 
infection   takes   no   account   of  motive   or 
knowledge.     To  isolate   ourselves   for   the 
sake    of   others,    and    make    use    of  such 
antidote  or  sanitation  as  may  prevent  evil 
consequences    to    ourselves,     ^L.  i?HL_  9"*^ 
concern.     How  or  why  the  law  of  health 
has  been  broken  matters  not.     So,  in  this 
early   conception   of   sin    the  law   ot   God 
had  been  broken,  it  mattered  not  how  or 
why.     God's  wrath  was   not   considerate  ; 
it  kindled  like  fire  v/ith  friction.     It  took 
centuries  of  reflection  to  separate  between 
inward  responsibility  and  the  outward  act, 
and  to  attribute  responsible  justice  to  God. 
Then  we  have  extraordinary  involvements 
of  these  two  ideas,  into  which  comes  the 
whole  question  as  lo  whether  ignorance  is 
not  in  itself  the  root  of  sin,  or  whether  it  is 
an  excuse  for  law  breakinfr  which  abrogates 
the  sin. 

Out  of   all  this   complexity  and   many- 
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sided  development  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, we    have   to-day   different    meanings 
for  which  the  one  word    is  used.      First, 
some    think   of  sin  as   rebellion,   a    wilful 
breaking    of    definite     law    which    excites 
divine  wrath.      (We  get  this  idea  repeatedly 
in    our    Church    service — something    done 
"  against   thy    divine    majesty,    provoking 
most    justly   thy    wrath    and    indignation 
against    us.")      Secondly,    some    think    of 
sin  as  hereditary  defect,  coupled  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  aggravation  or  lessening 
of  the  defective  condition  ;  and  they  con- 
ceive of  such  condition   as    provoking    in 
a  just  God  only  the  energies  of  help  and 
compassion.    (This  is  also  expressed,  though 
more   rarely,  in  our  Prayer-Book,  as,  for 
example,    "God,    who    knowest    that    by 
reason    of   the   frailty    of  our    nature    we 
cannot  always  stand  upright,  grant  us  such 
strength  and  protection  as  may  support  us 
in    all    dangers  and    carry  us   through  all 
temptations.") 

I  am  speaking  here  of  the  primary  ideas 
raised    by    the    word    in    different    minds. 
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Those  who  regard  sin  as  primarily  rebellion, 
combine  with  this  the  belief  that  much 
wrong  is  due  to  mere  defect,  and  that  God 
is  not  always  angry  with  imperfection  ; 
but  their  primary  forensic  idea  colours  all 
their  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Minds  of 
the  other  class  may  regard  the  defective 
condition  as  the  weakness  and  stupidity  of 
partial  development,  or  as  the  result  of 
positive  moral  disease  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  regard  man's  moral  responsi- 
bility toward  a  defective  condition  as  in- 
adequately discharged. 

In  tne  first  case  we  have  the  converted 
heart  conceiving  of  God  as  a  law-giver, 
unable  to  pardon  without  invoking  mercy 
to  balance  wrath  ;  in  the  other,  conversion 
means  the  conception  of  God  as  a  healer, 
bearing  the  sick  child  in  His  arms,  aiding 
and  strengthening  every  effort  of  nature 
toward  moral  health,  incapable  of  any 
sentiment  but  compassion. 

These  two  ways  of  looking  at  sin  are 
temperamental.  They  have  no  doubt 
existed  as  long  as  there  has  been  thought 
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on  the  subject  of  offences.      The  man  who 
says,  "  I  could   have  done  good  and  did 
evil,"  and  he  who  says,  "  I  could  not  do 
good,  and  could  not  help  doing  evil,"  may 
be  the  sons  of  one  mother,  and  reared  on 
the    same    religious    dogma  ;    but    if  cast 
loose  from  their  religious  moorings,  and  it 
greatly  in  earnest,  each  will  find  a  different 
religious  expression.     It  is  folly  to  assume 
that  the  man  who  feels  the  greater  power 
to  control  his  life  has  therefore  the  more 
profound  sense  of  the  wrong  of  wrong,  ot 
the   purity   of  God,  or   is   capable  of  the 
truer   repentance.     A    man    may   feel    the 
greatest  loathing  of  the  self  that,  in  innate 
defect,   is    bound    by   cravings   brutish   or 
ambitious,  of  the  will  too  weak  to  control 
these.      He   may   experience    the   greatest 
shame  at  the  thought  of  God  whose  nature 
is  gloriously  unified  in  righteous  volition. 
His   whole  life   may  sum  itself  up  in  the 
greatest  longing  for  a  new  life  within.     But 
if  he  has  power  of  expression,  he  will  not 
accuse  himself  of  rebellion  against  God,  or 
insist  that  because  he  m-'st  be  repulsive  to 
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the  eye  of  Divine  Holiness,  he  must  also 
be    guilty,   responsible    for   his   own    foul 
condition.     On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  foolish    to  cry  that  men  who  are 
convinced  of  their  own  vilful  guilt  attribute 
harshness  and  injustice  to  God  because  they^^^^ 
preach  His  wrath.      If  we  believe  in  divine 
government  it  seems  safer  to  believe  that 
both    these  deep-seated    religious  instincts 
have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  eternal 
life. 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  the  idea  of 
man  as  capable  of  fixed  volition.    We  have 
the  vision  of  an   inviolate    law  which  was 
within  the  grasp  of  the  race  at  some  time, 
the  transgression  of  which  leaves  the  race 
alwa-     without  excuse  ;  the  vision,  too,  of 
a  law  01  conscience  to  which  the  individual 
can    always    conform,    and     for    breaking 
which   he   is  inexcusable.       When   this   is 
connected  with  a  sense  that  the  inviolate 
holiness   of  God  estranges  him    from  the 
law-breaker  and  with  a  realisation  that  this 
estrangement  is  death,  we  get  the  acutest 
sense  of  guilt  and  remorse.     When  to  this 
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is  added  the  conviction  that  to  the  God 
of  love  the  estrangement  is  more  grievous 
than  to  man,  we  reach  true  penitence. 

In  the  second  case  we  have  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  agonising  thought  that,  in 
spite  of  racial  defect  bringing  dimness 
into  our  moral  vision  and  the  wavering  of 
palsy  into  our  will,  we  still  might  have 
done  more  to  throw  off  this  evil  condition 
in  ourselves  and  to  loosen  its  hold  upon 
others.  This  amounts  to  the  conviction 
that  our  present  condition  is  due  in  part 
to  chills  and  poisons  deliberately  sought 
and  offered  to  others.  When  this  is 
connected  with  a  belief  in  the  infinite 
particularity  of  God's  love  and  the  acute 
pam  of  His  disappointment  in  us,  the  soul 
drinks  from  the  deep  well  of  endless 
penitence. 

Now,  as  to  sin's  remedy  :  the  man  who 
lays  emphasis  upon  his  capacity  of  fixed 
volition  realises  more  or  less  that  by 
reason  of  the  frailty  of  his  nature  he 
cannot  always  stand  upright.  He  admits 
that  infirmity  and  wickedness  are  bound  up 
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together,  but  he  seeks  to  define  infirmity  and 
to  limit  its  scope.      He  acknowledges  a'so 
greater  and  less  authority  among  laws,  and 
seeks  todivide  sins  intosome  category  equiv- 
alent to  "deadly  "  and  "  venial."      Again, 
the    man    whose    conscience    charges    him 
with  trifling  with  natural  detect  in  the  very 
seat  of  the  will  must,  of  course,  acknowledge 
law  and  some  capacity  to  conform  to  it.   But 
he  does   not  define  the    law,  nor  does  he 
attempt  to  determine  how  far  he  is  culpable, 
how    far   the   shortcoming  of  the   race   of 
which   he   is   but    part    is   culpable.      His 
sense  of  failure  is  deep  ;    it  does  not  seek 
definition  of  guilt.      He  is  only  concerned 
to  co-operate  with  God  in  newness  ot  life 
toward  its  future  attainment. 

The  first,  regarding  God  as  fixing  His 
attention  on  his  guilt,  seeks  to  assimilate 
the  human  to  the  divine  by  fixing  his 
own  attention  on  guilt.  His  conception 
of  the  way  of  salvation  always  has  the 
ditch  of  man's  guilt  on  the  one  side  of  it, 
as  it  has  the  safety -rope  of  God's  love 
on  the  other. 
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The  other  thinks  that  God,  suffering  in 
our  defect— suffering    in    the  horrid   con- 
templation of  our  disease  — can   only  be 
pleased,  only  comforted,  by    the    exercise 
of  health-restoring  energies  ;  and  he  flies, 
as  it  were,  from  that  contemplation  of  the 
defective  self  which  might  be  called  "  the 
City   of  Destruction,"  to  the  sunlight   of 
God's  health-giving    presence  in    front  of 
him,   the    way    of  salvation    leading    ever 
further   from   the   one,  ever  nearer  to  the 

other. 

Here,  again,  we  have  legality  constantly 
accusing  men  who  regard  sin  primarily  as 
defect    of   being   without    a    sense   of  sin, 
crying  out  that  if  they  do  not  point  men 
to  its  constant  contemplation  they  cannot 
point   them    to    its   cure.      On    the   other 
hand,  we  have  the  sense  of  justice  crying 
out  that  they  who  hold  men  guilty  for  a 
condition  to  which  they  were  born  would 
teach   them   to   worship   a  Creator    unuist 
and  irresponsible.     And  all  the  time  God 
is  waiting  for  our  angry  passions  to  cease 
in  order  that  He  may  bless  us. 
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Between  the  religious  lives  lived  under 
ill.,  '^owpr  of  these  two  conceptions  there 
is,  c*  their  highest,  little  real  difference  ; 
but  on  a  lower  level  we  arc  always  hearing 
the  challenge  of  foolish  and  angry  voices 

on  the  one  part  the  cry  that  a  r  ii^i  m 

that  does  not  lay  stress  on  the  sense  of 
guilt  must  be  a  religion  all  laxity  ;  on  the 
other  the  .  v  that  guilt  is  but  the  fetish 
of  the  servile  savage.  The  one  cry  is  not 
any  more  profound    m      \orc  true  than  the 

other. 

Neither  view  solves  the  problem  ot  the 
origin  of  evil.      When   we  know  so  little^ 
of  what  our  own  life  really  is,  -jo  little  of<J 
all  that  God  mav  be,  I  do  not  see  how  weS 
can  fitly  dogmatise  as  to  what   sin  in   it>' 
essence   is.      It  is  a    pity  to    beat    the    air 
with  recriminations,  assuming  that  because 
others  differ  with  us  in  the  region  of  theory 
they    differ    with    us    in    emotion    and    in 
purpose.     As  a  matter  of  tlict,  all  men  who 
admit  moral  responsibility  have  some  theory 
of  sin  ;   and  all  good   men     especially  all 
who,  in  whatever  regiment,  fight  under  the 
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banner  of  Jesus  Christ — are  very  much  at 
one  in  emotion  and  in  practical  purpose. 

If  we  accept  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Gospel  we  must  accept  Him  as  the  divine 
sacrifice.  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  was 
divine  we  must  acknowledge  that  His 
life  revealed  God  as  the  All-Healer.  I 
cannot  see  that  the  acceptance  of  either 
view  involves  shallow  thinking,  or  laxity 
of  moral  purpose,  or  want  of  spiritual  per- 
ception. It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  us 
are  shallow  thinkers,  lax  in  purpose  and 
spiritually  half  blind  ;  we  prove  it  by 
being  so  ready  to  cast  these  taunts  at  our 
opponents.  As  long  as  we  continue  to 
fall  foul  of  one  another  because  we  are 
ranged  under  different  banners  against  the 
common  enemy,  we  simply  give  the  enemy 
an  unnecessary  and  disastrous  advantage. 
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But,  after  all,  why  do  we  waste  half  our 
force   in    adjusting    our   theories,  deciding 
between  this  and  that  line  of  controversy  ? 
We  are  all  agreed   that  what  we  need  in 
the  church,  in  the  country,  in  the  Empire, 
is   a   better   life,  and  we    religious    people 
know  there  is  but  one  way  to  betterness, 
and  that  way  lies  in  God,  and  by  God,  and 
through    God,  and   we    Christians    believe 
that  the  way  to  God  is  Christ.     Neither 
you    nor    I    doubt    that    there    is    need, 
immediate  need,  of  a  tremendous  increase 
of  goodness  in  every  parish   in  the  land  ; 
and  goodness   is  godliness,  and  godliness, 
whatever  else  it  be,  is  personal  communion 
with    the    mind    of    God.      We    cannot 
flatter    ourselves    that    this    exists    in    any 
general    and    widespread    way.     Do    men 
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who  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High  go  about  invariably  grumbling  at  the 
Government,  assuming  that  it  is  always 
iniquitous  in  all  things,  if  their  own  party 
does  not  happen  to  be  in  ?  D()  they  insist 
on  always  suspecting  the  good  faith  of 
foreign  Governments  when  British  interests 
are  concerned  r  Do  they  refuse  public 
duties  because  they  will  not  brook  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ?  Do  they  behave  them- 
selves generally  as  if  their  privileges  and 
rights  were  the  main  things  to  look  to  in 

life? 

It  matters  little  whether  we  look  upon 

sin  as  wilful  guilt  or  as  a  defect  of  the  will; 

we   two   agree  that    it   is   moral 

int"e°r?nce    disease ;    it    has    to   be   stopped. 

of  sin  needed.    j,j^^    man    who    is    guilty    must 

shun  temptations,  must  engross  his  life  with 
all  those  interests  and  activities  which  are 
the  very  opposite  of  his  special  temptation. 
The  man  with  a  disease  upon  him  must 
cease  at  once  to  live  in  bad  conditions. 
He  must  get  himself  into  sunlight  and 
warmth;     he    must    eat    only    nourishing 
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food;  he   must  drink  only  what  is  pure. 
Otherwise    he   will    go    on    contaminating 

the  world. 

Whatever    view    we    take  of    sin,    our 
shortcoming     is     undoubted.       Have    we 
shared  our  crust  with  the  hungry,  even  to 
the  point  of  being  content  with  a  moderate 
dividend  on  our  industrial  stock.?      Have 
we   visited    the  imprisoned  by   giving  up 
our   personal    comforts    to    persuade    men 
that  a  just  criminal  code  makes  for  edifica- 
tion of  the  criminal  ?     Have  we  caused  the 
lame    to  walk    and    the    blind    to    see   by 
giving  up   expensive   sport  and  expensive 
beauty,  that  the   poor    may  have    healthy 
sport  and  access  to  nature  and  art  ?     Have 
we  so  lived  Christ  to  the  needy,  that  the 
Gospel  is  incarnate  before  them— the  only 
preaching     that     they     can     understand  ? 
Have  we   not  kept  ourselves  undefiled  at 
the  cost  of  the  defilement  of  brothers  and 
sisters  ?      Are  we    not    inflated   with   the 
reforms   that   we  fancy  have  been  carried 
out   in   church   and  state,  while   the   ^eak 
brother    is  stumbling  all    around    us,  and 
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life  and 
fuller. 


the  hungry  brother  is  starving,  and 
motherhood  and  childhood  are  dragged 
in  the  mire  at  our  very  doors  ? 

I  am  no  Puritan.  It  is  colour  and 
warmth,  gaiety  and  p-assion,  not  greyness, 
that  we  need,  not  humdrum  piety. 
If  we  ail  of  us  had  more  vitality 
m  our  very  wickedness  we  should 
be  far  safer,  far  nearer  God  than  we  are. 
If  the  Pharisees,  who  did  their  utmost  to 
stifle  and  crush  the  good  news  of  heaven 
upon  the  lips  of  the  very  Son  of  God,  had 
broken  out  of  their  own  piety,  had  flung 
out  suddenly  in  some  bout  of  riot,  they 
would  have  known  themselves  sinners  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  Pharisaism,  and  would 
therefore  have  been  nearer,  ten  thousand 
times  nearer,  the  Life  and  Light  they 
bought  to  extinguish.  Oh,  it  is  life,  with 
all  its  superabundant  delight — the  rosiness, 
the  frisks  and  pranks  of  youth,  the  giant- 
like activity  of  heroes,  the  music  and  grace 
and  free  strenuous  devotion  of  v/omen — 
this,  instead  of  childish  competition  and 
convention  and  fashion  !    Better  a  thousand 
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times  that  human  force  should  fling  itself 
into  wickedness  than  atrophy  into  legalism. 
We  want  better  art,  better  acting,  better 
play  of  all  sorts  ;  for  only  thus  can  we 
have  better  work  and  better  religion. 

Better  —  and  this  is  the  paradox  we 
L;Oth  admit — it  is  only  through  the  door 
of  a  fuller  religion  that  we  can  have 
any  betterness.  God  is  life,  and  the 
fuller  life  comes  onlv  from  Him.  But 
this  impulse  of  fuller  religion  implies 
independence  of  hackneyed  thought,  get- 
ting into  the  mountains  of  the  soul  at 
night  time,  and  meeting  there  with  God, 
going  out  a  great  while  before  it  is 
day  into  the  solitudes  of  the  spiritual 
life. 

And  you — what  are  you  doing  ?  Is  not 
the  greater  part  of  your  time  spent  in 
forcing,  as  it  were,  the  nose  of  the  laity 
to  the  grindstone  of  hackneved  words, 
hackneyed  ideas,  hackneyed  respectabilities. 
If  this  ought  to  be  done,  ought  you  to 
leave  the  other  undone  ?  Is  there  no  more 
excellent  way  than  that  those  results  which. 
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written  in  our  lives,  are  so  petty,  so  silly, 
so  self-centred,  so  brittle  that  the  first  blow 
of  a  real  doubt  will  shatter  our  habits  of 
prayer  ?  That  is,  after  all,  the  only  question 
between  us. 


LETTER    XXIX 
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I    AM    sorry  that  you    are    perturbed    by 
dippine   into    Christianity  at  the 

I  r       a  -■  Chrhriuuity 

Cross  Roads,  but  you  wanted   to        at  the 
find  a  critical  view  or  Christian 
history  that  took  your  sacerdotal  view,  so 
I  sent  it  to  you. 

The  contention  that  dismays  you  is  that 
Jesus,  in  His  eschatology,  simply  adopted 
the  ideas  of  His  age,  that,   like     Kschatoiogy 
His  contemporaries,  He  believed       "  J*"'"'" 
in  a   Messiah    to    appear    in    the    material 
heavens  to  judge   the  world,  destroy  the 
>ld  order,  and  bring  in  an  absolutely  new 
order — a  new,  universal  nation,  a  new  earth 
and    new    heavens.     Candid    minds    must  . 
admit  that  the  language  of  our  Lord  lent  | 
itself  to  this  belief  ;  and  He  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  many  of  His  disciples  to 
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announce  Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
shortly  to  return  in  material  glory.  Ami 
you  are  troubled,  very  troubled,  because  a 
mnn  so  religious  and  so  sane  as  Tyrrell  can 
say  that  this  view,  although  it  raises  some 
difficulties,  explains  more.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty it  raises — that  of  our  Lord  having 
made  a  great  mistake  and  taught  as  His 
principal  doctrine  what  fact  soon  contra- 
dicted— seems  to  you  an  insurmountable 
difficulty.  I  agree  that  what  we  feel  to 
be  false  we  ought  to  refute  by  every  fair 
argument  at  our  command. 

When    a   new   and    disconcerting    point 

in    criticism   comes   up,   I   always   try  first 

SanK.n.s.  nn.i  to    comfort    myself    by    falling 

dirtmnc-     ^^^]^  ^^^  some  fundamental  view 

in  encii 

sietiiration.  applicable  at  all  epochs  of  history. 
One  such  consideration  here  is  the  know- 
ledge that  in  every  age  there  have  been 
men  who  could  not,  and  did  not,  adopt 
the  ideas  of  their  age.  The  men  of  one 
generation  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  another— the  same  in  their  re- 
semblances, the  same  in  their  differences. 
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As   evidence   of  this,   take    first    the   Old 
Testament    stories   from  Genesis   to   Job  ; 
in   them    we    get     the    types    of    present- 
day    human    character   sketched  with  '^ure 
hand — the  religious  man,  the  fighting    lan, 
the  intriguing  man  ;  and  women  also,  with 
their  ways,   heroic  and   trivial.     Then    go 
to  the  (ireek   tragedies  ;  there   again    you 
find  the  mystic,  the  priest,  the  tighter,  the 
intriguer,  the  heroine,  and  women  who  are 
not   heroic.      Hop    and   skip  through   the 
centuries    as    you     will  ;    tarry    anywhere 
where  there  is  evidence  of  real  observation 
— take   Shakespeare's   plays,    or   the  latest 
American  novel — and  you  find  religion  and 
love,  war  and  intrigue,  setting  forth  exactly 
the  same  sort  of  men  and  women.      Ihere 
are   really  only  two  things  in  which  men 
seem    g.-eatly    to    alter  —  the    one    is    the 
amount   they   possess  of   such   knowledge 
as   :an  accumulate  and  such  inferences  as 
can  be  drawn  from  it ;  the  other  is  in  the 
power   of  compassion,  or  rather,   perhaps, 
in  the  range  of  compassion.     Certainly  in 
intellectual  power,  in  skill,  in  emotion  and 
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in  the  religious  faculty,  mankind  has  been 
in  all  ages  substantially  the  same.  And 
differences  have  also  been  the  same  ;  for 
example,  the  religious  language  of  any  age 
has  always  stood  for  very  different  con- 
ceptions in  different  minds.  The  poet  and 
the  gossiper  of  the  market-place,  the  pro- 
phet and  the  hard-hsted  trader,  the  mystic 
and  the  mere  formalist,  at  any  given  time 
and  place  must  of  necessity  use  very  much 
the  same  language,  but  if  we  think  for  a 
moment,  we  know  how  vast  are  the  dif- 
ferences of  mental  outlook  behind  ther. 
common  form  of  expression. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  man  who  was 

a  worker  in  the  Salvation  Army  came  to 

me    chuckling    with   amusement 

A     angel's  <-> 

trumpet,  and  drawing  my  attention  to  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  a  well-known 
journal.  The  writer  had  come  across 
some  preacher  who,  in  describing  the  end 
of  the  world,  had  said  that  an  angel  would 
appear  in  the  sky  blowing  upon  a  golden 
trumpet  ;  he  had  afterwards  approached 
the  preacher  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
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that   his    views   were    not  so    material    as 
they  appeared.     He   said   to   him,  "You 
don't  think  that  the  trumpet  will  be  made 
of  actual  gold  ?  "     A   look  of  meditation 
came    over    the    preacher's    countenance, 
and  after   thought   he   replied,   "  It   could 
not   be   of   base   metal,   but    I    cannot   be 
positive  that  it  may  not  be  silver."      Th:^ 
details  of  this  story  I  may  not  remember 
quite  correctly,  but  my  point  is  this— the 
gross   materialism  of  the  preacher's  view 
stood  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  view 
of  my  friend  of  the  Salvation   Army,  an 
uneducated  man,  who  was  giving  his  life 
to  teach  the  same  evangelical  creed  as  the 
preacher,   but  was  bubbling  all   over  into 
smiles  and  laughter  to  think  that  any  man 
could    be    so    silly    as    to    take    figurative 
language  literally  !     I  do  not  think  either 
of  these   men    was  an  exceptional  person. 
Natural  power  of  insight  differs,  and  has 
always  differed.     Two  men  are  working  in 
a  field  ;  to  one  all  that  is  essential  in  past, 
present,  and  future  is  visible  and  tangible, 
and  to  the  other  it  is  invisible  and  inexpres- 
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sible  ;  l>ut  they  will  both  perforce  use  the 
same  religious  language.  Two  women  will 
be  grinding  at  a  mill ;  and  tor  one  the  mental 
horizon  'S  small  and  the  sky  low  and  all 
things  trivial,  and  to  the  other,  however 
ignorant  she  be,  however  limited  her  out- 
ward life,  there  is  always  the  music  of  the 
spheres  and  .  ^fathomable  depth  of  the 

heart,  with  its  power  to  endure  and  its 
yearning  to  enjoy. 

If  this  difference  exist — and  it  certainly 

does  and   always   has    done  —  among    the 

common    run  of   folk,  it  shows 

Miiicn  mystic  .     . 

anil  matt-rial   most     cleaHy     among     religious 

must  use  a  „  , 

common  teachers.  bome  prophets  may 
""^"'^''  think  with  the  bald  and  transient 
conceptions  of  their  neighbours;  but  a  great 
prophet  stands  alone,  and  the  passionate 
tenor  of  his  teaching  is  generally  against 
the  material  views  of  his  neighbours  :  yet 
he  is  bound  to  use  their  language — he  has 
no  other. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  mystics — 
souls  whose  whole  interest  was  centred  in 
intuitive  perception  of  the  unseen,  and  in 
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drawing  the  glory  of  a  super-normal  life 
into  this  life  by  faith  and  moral  reforma- 
tion ;  and  there  have  also  always  been 
reformers  whose  chitt  idea  of  newness  was 
something  imposed  trom  the  outside. 

All    this    must    certainly     bear    on    the 
ijuc-ition    scholars    arc     now    discussing  — 
whether  our  l.ord  thought  of  the    ,,.^ 
glory  in  which  I  le  was  inimcdi-    pi  ••t »  n,ean- 
atelv   to  appear   as  outward   and    in.i.Uquatt!\ 
visible   or   inward   and   siMritual, 
and  it  suggests  th.r  He  may  not  have  been 
compelled  to  think  the  prevailing  idea  ot 
His  age  while   He  used   its  phrases.     The 
history  of  all  other  mys'ics  i^nds  to    how 
that  Jesus  must  always  have  been  conscious 
of   a  world    of   glory    and    triumph    close 
around   the    earthly    hte,   and   always   just 
glimmering  thnugh.     To  this  His  disciples 
were  blind.      He  spoke  or  it  to  them  and 
they  could  not  understand  ;   but  He  seems 
to  have  believed  that  after  achieving  death 
He  would  become  its  revealer  in  the  hearts 
of  His  votaries.     Spiritual  intuition,  a  pos- 
session of  every  philo  ophic  genius,  seems 
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to  have  come  to  extraordinary  fruition  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  He  saw,  no  doubt, 
that  humanity  at  its  highest  had  dim  in- 
tuitions of  divine  truth  and  love,  while 
He  felt  Himself  to  have  direct  access  to 
the  Divine  Mind.  To  possess  this  access 
must  have  constituted  His  highest  glory, 
the  glory  He  had  with  the  Father.  His 
Messianic  consciousness  seems  to  have  im- 
plied at  least  the  knovvledj^^e  that  after  death 
He  would  be  able  perpetually  to  translate 
the  mind  of  God  into  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  all  who  sought  His  mediation. 
It  followed  that  such  a  change  would  make 
heaven  and  earth  immediately  new  and 
glorious  to  His  disciples,  and  the  gradual 
outward  victory  of  wisdom  over  folly,  of 
goodness  over  wickedness,  of  faith  over 
the  tyranny  of  physical  cause  and  effect — 
this  triple  victory  would  be  radical  and 
secure.  This  at  least  He  seems  to  have 
taught  and  believed.  What  more  He  may 
have  meant  by  His  words  about  the  last 
things  we  must  leave  to  His  own  Spirit  to 
teach  those  who  delve  into  the  past. 
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But  one  thing  is  sure,  our  Lord  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  marvellous  power  of 
God  to  destroy  and  recreate  —  to  destroy 
evil  conditions,  to  recreate  good  conditions 
in  their  place  ;  and  insisted  that  the  exercise 
of  this  power  will  always  come  upon  us 
when  we  least  expect  it.  We  cannot  serve 
Him  faithfully  without  the  constant  ex- 
pectation that  He  will  come  to  us  in  power, 
enthroned  upon  the  lowering  clouds  of 
change. 
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A  true  fast. 


No;  I  do  not  for  an  instp  .c  think  that 
we  can  settle  the  question  of  our  Lord's 
eschatological  outlook.  We  must 
hold  our  judgment  in  suspense. 
The  "  natural  man  "  dislikes  very  much  to 
suspend  personal  judgment  on  any  subject 
of  vital  interest,  but  it  is  a  most  salutary 
form  of  self-control — the  highest  exercise 
of  faith  !  A  true  fast,  surely  more  accept- 
able to  God  than  eating  fish  on  certain 
days  ! 

But  it  seems  very  obvious  that  our  Lord's 
conception  of  love  as  the  chief  attribute  of 
the  Eternal  does  not  fit  in  with 
the    wholesale    destruction 


Love  and 

vengeance 

incompatible. 


m- 


volved  in  *he  immediate  hope  of 
the  apocalyptic  vision.  This  point  of  view 
had  been  already  transcended  by  men  of 
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visionary  and  thoughtful  temper.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  He  was  able  to  ridicule  and  ^^rieve 
over  the  Jewish  conception  of  his  day 
as  to  the  desirability  of  destroying  the 
wickedest  place  in  the  world.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one  before  the  time 
of  Christ  whose  writings  show  trace  of 
a  brooding  tenderness  for  man  and  child 
and  beast,  in  which  the  Almighty  w  s 
felt  to  participate. 

The  finest  appreciation  of  this  writer 
that  I  have  met  with  appeared  in  an  early 
number  of  The  Interpreter.  It  is  by  Peake 
of  Manchester. 

In  comment  on  God's  final  appeal  to 
Jonah,  Peake  says  : — 

Jonah   was  one  of  those  in  whom  humanity 
has   been  almost    killed  out    by  --eligion.      But 
Yahweh's    word,    "Thou    hast     had      ^^„thor  „f 
pity  on  the  gourd,"  hints  that  Jonah        Book  of 
was  not  wholly  an  egoist.       I  he  un-       -> 
timely  fate  of  the  gourd  had  moved  some  pity 
for  it  in  his  breast.     And  frcm  this  God  starts 
in   His  effort  to  lift  the  prophet  into  sympathy 
with  His  higher  point  of  view.     The  gourd  had 
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been  but  a  transient  interest  in  the  prophet's  life. 
For  one  brief  day  it  had  given  him  its  shelter. 
Yet  even  this  had  been  enough  to  kindle  some 
feeling  of  affection  in  his  heart.  What,  then, 
must  be  Yahweh's  feeling  for  Nineveh  ?  .  .  . 
Its  teeming  multitudes  were  not  for  God,  as 
they  were  for  Jonah,  one  indistinguishable  mass. 
Each  individual  soul  was  as  vivid  and  real  to  Him 
as  the  gourd  was  to  Jonah.  .  .  .  And  if  it  might 
be  urged  that  the  Ninevites  had  sinned  beyond 
forgiveness,  yet  the  judgment  Jonah  longed  for 
was  utterly  indiscriminate.  In  that  city  there 
were  more  than  sixscore  thousand  children  who 
had  not  come  to  years  of  moral  discernment,  and 
were  therefore  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  Nineveh 
against  hi'manity.  "And  also  much  cattle," 
the  author  adds  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
phrases  of  the  book.  It  was  possible  even  for 
Paul  :o  ask,  "Is  it  for  the  oxen  that  God 
careth  ?  "  But  this  writer  knows  of  a  pity  of 
God  from  which  not  even  the  cattle  of  the 
Ninevites  were  excluded. 

There  is  a  real  historic  difHculty  in 
believing  that  any  one  of  the  Christian 
era  who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of 
sympathy  and  contemplation  could  hold 
that  the  heart  of  God  and  man  could  be 
satisfied  with  gathering  only  a  fev/  out  of 
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the  nations,  and  consigning  all  the  rest,  with 
helpless  "^ild  and  bird  and  beast  and 
flower,  to  a  terrible  destruction.  Man 
has  indeed  gained  since  the  beginning 
of  our  era  in  width  and  depth  of  com- 
passion ;  but  even  then,  and  at  all  times, 
great  hearts  have  been  compassionate,  and, 
being  so,  were  bound  to  attribute  to 
Heaven  their  own  desire  for  a  larger 
salvation  and  the  power  to  bring  it  about. 
We    get   a   gleam  of  insight    into  our 

/Lord's  thought  on  three  points  which  all 
bear  on  this  problem — th-.re  is  was  our  Lord 

»     _,.       ,  .  r      1  ..L      • :_     inconsistent' 

His  doctnne  of  the  gathenng  m 
i   of  the  heathen.  His  doctrine  that  He  could 
not   foretell   the   ti   -f*   of   restoration,  and 
His  doctrine  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
kingdom.      The   sayings  that  teach   these 
things    are    more    especially    likely    to    be 
genuine,  as  the  critics  admit,  because  they 
suggest  ideas  specially  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  His  first  interpreters,  who  thought  of 
salvation  as  a  catastrophe,  who  thought  of 
Him  as  omniscient,  and  who  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  gathering  in  of  the  heathen. 
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Surely  these  doctrines  are,  all  of  them,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  swift  ending  of  the 
world  that  in  other  places  He  certainly 
seems  to  announce.  Professor  Charles,^  in 
his  especially  clear  and  succinct  chapter  on 
this  subject,  accepts  this  inconsistency  on 
His  part  as  historic.  In  the  face  of  facts 
as  they  are  at  present  known  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  see  how  to  avoid  accepting  it  ; 
but  it  implies  the  attribution  of  such  in- 
consistent notions  to  our  Lord  that  we  are 
pushed  to  hope  that  further  knowledge  of 
apocalyptic  thought  may  give  a  more  pro- 
found and  spiritual  meaning  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Parousia. 

And  as  our  Lord's  philosophy  of  love, 
and  the  tenderness  of  love  that  He  attri- 
butes to  the  Eternal  mind,  are  not  con- 
sonant with  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of  His 
contemporaries,  so  I  think  His  command 
to  love  our  enemies  would  not  tend  to 
reconcile  His  followers  to  the  destruction 
of  their  impenitent  neighbours.  Fierce 
persecutions,    no    doubt,    generated    many 

'    Eh/icttolo^y,  Htl>r-<.\  Jr-Li-is//,  and  Christian,  ctiap.  ix. 
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fierce  souls,  who  rejoiced  in  the  thought, 
as,  in  some  moods,  TertuUian  seems  to 
have  done  ;  but  that  sentiment  is  not  the 
legitimate  fruit  of  the  practice  of  the 
presence  of  the  risen  Christ,  the  practice  of 
the  forgiveness  and  love  of  even  cruel 
enemies.  The  exercise  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness generates  a  temper  of  sympathy,  of 
excuses  and  pity,  toward  the  forgiven 
enemy  ;  the  sight  of  his  destruction  would 
be  painful,  a  thing  to  be  feared,  not 
desired. 

Again,  our  Lord's  poetic  use  of  figures, 
gathered  not  only  from  Jewish  life  but 
from  Jewish  litera*-^re,  the  free  way  in 
which  He  used  old  terms  with  new  mean- 
ings, give  us  great  reason  to  hope  that  [ 
His  oft-foretoM  return  in  the  clouds  with  {  - 
power  and  great  glory  meant  something 
greater  than  His  first  followers  could  /:; 
understand,  .  omething  greater  even  than 
we  can  now  vmderstand. 

No  doubt  He  tried  to  teach  them  what 
He  thought  ;  and  we  have  no  proof  that 
they  all  n;istook  Him,     The  most  extra- 
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ordinary  feature  in   our  church   history  is 

our    lack    of  information    about    most   of 

His     first     disciples.        But    we 

Providence  o*  -.  ,  •  i.  u 

St.  Paul's     are   forced  to   perceive   that    the 

mistake  !  ,     ^.  iT      ^  f  1  J 

expectation  of  His  quick  and 
elorious  return  could  alone  —  humanly 
speaking  -have  nerved  St.  Paul  to  plan 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  providence  of  this 
mistake  on  hearing  Way's  translation  of 
"St.  PauT'read — well  read — from  beginning 
to  end.  It  took  us  all  one  summer  day, 
from  the  early  freshness  into  the  dewy 
mooiirise,  in  a  garden  looking  eastward.  I 
recommend  the  experience. 
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Yes,  I  am  sure  we  are  ready  to  accept  any 
doctrine  of  the  human  limitations  of  Jesus 
that  does  not  render  impossible,  on  the 
human  plane,  what,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
He  was  and  did  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  with  any  understanding  of  humanity, 
we  can  believe  that  a  leader  of  imitative  and 
inconsistent  thought  could  draw  the  whole 
world  after  Him. 

You  know  it  is  not  long  since  the  criti- 
cal historian  was  honestly  trying  to  do 
awav  with  the  personal  influence  ,,.,    ^.     , 

J  '  I  he  toiimler 

of  our  Lord  altogether.     Chris-   ot  a  wori.i- 

religion  pro- 

tianity  was  conceived  ot    as  the  babiy  a  con- 

fsistent  thinker, 
certaui    movements 

of  thought  which    at   this    time    gathered 

together  and  swept  over  the  civilised  world. 

It  was  right  to  try  this  hypothesis  :  it  did 
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not   ring   true.     Of   late   the   tendency  of 
criticism  has  been  to  throw  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  founder  for  every  new 
way  of   life  and  a   leader  for  every  great 
movement  of   thought.      The  founder  ot 
Christianity,  it  is  willif.gly  admitted, brought 
about  the  greatest  changes  in  the  world  of 
which   we  have  any   detailed    history.       It 
would    seem   reasonable,   then,   to    assume 
that  He  who  has  done  so  great  a  work  in 
the  world  was  endowed  with  great  power 
of  thought.      We  do  not  suppose  that  be- 
cause  Moses  has  only  lefr   us  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  legal  code  he  was  not  therefore 
a  great  thinker.      We  attribute  profound 
thought   to   Buddha,  although  he  has  left 
no  verbal  fragment  behind.      Zarathu  htra 
figures  in  every  late  scheme  of  comparative 
religions  as  a  thinker.      It   seems  a  sort  of 
madness    to    assume    that    the   founder  of 
Christianity  excelled  other  men   in  visions 
of  the  unseen  and  in  tenderness  of  heart, 

]\  but  not  in  the  most  distinctive  of  human 

'/  attributes — the  power  to  think. 

Thought   always    seeks   to   ht   self-con- 
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sistent  ;  it  tries  to  unify  ;  it  must  have  its 
own  schemt-  of  things.     It  is  hut  rcasonahlc 
to  assunic   that   our   Lord    had    His   own 
deep  philosophy,  of  which  His  life  and  the 
simple  teaching  He  gave  were  the  outcome. 
Had  His  interpretation  of  the  universe,  His 
interpretation  of  all  that  He  knew  of  past 
history,  of  all  that  He  saw  in  the  present 
and   all    He   expected   in  the  future,  been 
just  what   He  could  explain   to  His  con- 
temporaries and  what   they  could  receive,  ^ 
there  would  be  a  very  real  historic  difficulty 
in   accounting  for   the   dynamic   power  of 
His  life  and  teaching. 

I  think,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  we  do 
not  realise  the  originality  of  His  ethics  is 
that  we  have  not  yet  accepted  it 
even  in  theory.  In  these  days 
of  much  discussion  about  social  possibilities, 
we  do  well  to  dwell  on  certain  evidences  ot 
the  moral  genius  of  Jesus  which  are  not 
emphasised  because  society  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  conforming,  or  thinking  it  possible 
to  conform,  to  the  rules  He  laid  down 
for  the  church  He  founded. 
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!  low  oftei.  'o  wc  hear  st  asked,  i  all 
e.i  nestness,  if  I  inliness  and  :ourag(  "  uld 
not  degenerate  if  we  could  .-(ut  .ui  id  to 
war!  Or  we  hearit  round' V  assc  ed  ,  the 
best  of  us  that  unless  the  amassing  .  v  'th 
is  encouraged  oui  icc  v*  .Id  oeconv.  .e. 
Or  again,  we  ar  n  at 
rei.jious    and    cea-      t 


"  \v   '-Idly,"  the  con 
of-     ,  life  vvill  fa  1. 


a  priori  w. 
all  seem  true 
But  j 

hiring  ttw  sj 


of 


■n  become     .ry 

)c       hat    we   cail 

c\\K'         lid  pleasure 

i  :  ordinary 

.iin     t  assertions 


agv   without  stimu- 

sj  <\  War,  so  that  those  "of 

he  "  in  the  early  centuries 

hole  heathen  world  to 

lar   el  their    courage    while 

t  vas  not  desecrated  by 

,_rd.'     Jesus    stimulated 

iVf  Went  to  his  <lcath   as     iravcly 
I  in,  ami   Fclicitas  the  slavi'-woman 

stood  u.nd  in  hamt  «ith  the  matron  Perpetua  before  the 
slauiiht.  r.  St.  John  liimselt'  never  threw  down  a  bolder 
ilefiaiii  to  the  majesty  of  the  -.Norld  and  Rome  tlian  the 
insi^tii:  mt  slave-jjirl  Blandina  on  the  last  of  her  long 
days  ot  ufFer  ;  for  Christ,  when  she  was  brnuKht  into 
the  arena   n         i   before  the  furious  crowd,  covered   with 
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toil,  industry,  ent-'t  .^rise,  \\    ile  contlc  "nint' 
the  fioariling  (>♦   v.eulth  atui   selfish  cnjov 
men^.'     josus  t.aight  men  t-    centre   (heir 
hopt      :ind  energies   in   the   unsee'    \\    rlu. 
u-h  !e    also    tcachii.^r        .n)    to    L-n  oy    this 
n   >re  richly."     To  h.5    .    dofi<      his   seems, 

burns  an.)  scars  from  Inrii.  toniu  s  ,  i  -uil  wii  a 
smiliriL'  vvflcoiiK'  tor  tl.c  •  vnin-  rot-  ,  tint  xs  ic 
t.uinu  hor.  F.vcn  ihi-  hanl  .1  j.^jnil  f  of  th  amphi- 
theatre .  ouUl  not  refuse  her  tlv-  a.l.nit  .  epitaph,-  never 
«(.niar  uttered  sueh  thin-s  as  th-  .  >  "  [Ecj^  ChurJi 
Hii-.oi      i>y  Dr.  Cuvatkin,  vol.  i.  p.  ::    -,,• 

I  "  it  a'nv  will  n  .t  work,  neither  !  i  him  eat."  "Upon 
the  Hrsi  (1.1.  of  the  week  let  eaeh  ot  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  he  may  prosper,  th.it  no  eollecf  n  Ik-  ni.  !•■ 
when  I  eome  "'  (St.  Pau). 

"I-      ness   was        .iissrae.j  ;    .pn-htncss  and   modesty, 

rourt.       in  so>  lal  -   tercourse.  thf  cheerfulness  of  a  sint'l' 

,,  -       ,[„>cl   Mv  hos(    alitr .  were     '1  itron^  ) 
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merely  on  the  intellectual  side,  a  stupendous 
feat.  The  contemplation  of  it  creates  the 
strong  presumption  that  Jesus  had  a  pro- 
found philosophy  of  the  moral  life,  a  fruit 
of  thought  that  would  seem  to  prove  that, 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  He  remained  silent  until 
middle  life. 

Again,  there  is  an   element   in   all  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  spoken  words  of  our 

matter  of  personal  taste,  and  on  no  account  to  be  made 
ft  a  question  of  right  antl  wrong.  So  he  reminds  the 
;  Colossians  that  though  ascetic  timidity — "  handle  not, 
nor  even  taste  or  touch  " — has  a  repute  ot  wisdom,  it  is 
wisdom  of  a  \ery  untlesirable  sort,  and  of  no  value  at  all, 
but  tends  only  to  glut  the  carnal  nature.  A  few  years 
I  later  he  tells  Timothy  to  give  up  drinking  water,  and 
plainly  says  that  hindrance  of  marriage  and  commands 
to  abstain  from  meats  are  doctrines  of  demons  and 
deceiving  spirits,  the  work  of  lying  teachers  and  shameless 
hypocrites.  The  danger  was  real,  and  would  have  made 
its  way  i]uicker  if  his  warnings  had  been  less  urgent. 
Upon  the  whole,  Christian  life  was  tor  a  longtime  too 
strong  for  asceticism.  It  leaned  more  to  Puritan  fear  of 
sin,  refusing  rather  certain  pleasures  as  dangerous  than 
pleasure  generally  as  pure  temptation.  Indeed,  the  picture 
drawn  in  Clement's  Tfaclur  is  in  this  respect  very  like 
the  best  English  life  among  serious  men  of  all  parties 
in  the  seventeenth  century"  [Early  Church  History, 
by  Dr.  Gwatkin,  p.  240). 
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Lord  which   displays  a  quality  of  artistic 
power  far   too  often   overlooked,  namely, 
those  words  always   conform  to    ^^^^  artistic 
the  first  law  of  the  poet's  work       p""'"' 
— that  every  figure  used  shall  be  beautiful, 
and  be  used  to  express  something  greater 
than     itself.       This     cannot    be    said,  for 
example,  of  St.  Paul's  words.     The  figure 
of  a  human  body  ever  expanding  and  with 
ever   multiplying  members,  is  not  beauti- 
ful ;    it    for    ever    lacks    the    element    of 
conviction  that  beauty  gives  to  figurative 
language.     We  have  no  record  of  any  such 
failure  in  the  beauty  of  our  Lord's  speech. 
There  is  illimitable  depth  about  the  mean- 
ing of  His  simplest  figures  which  satisfies 
the  love  of  beauty,  as  it  satisfies  the  human 
longing  for  justice  and  mercy  in  God  and 
for  right  ideals  in  man. 

Here,  then,  are  indications  of  two 
diverse  faculties  of  mind  in  our  Lord  ; 
and   to  them  we   must  add  the 

Hi>  power  of 

ower  of  thinking  out  what  may    constructive 

°  thought. 

be  called  a  new  God  and  a  new 

man — a  God  with  a  more  marked  affection 
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for  humanity  than   had  before  been  con- 
ceived'of,   and   a   humanity   with   a    more 
direct    and    childlike    dependence    on    the 
Divine    affection.     This   involves    a    new 
philosophy,  a  conception  of  personality  and 
of  love  as  attributes  of  the  Eternal   in  a 
sense  in  which  nothing  else  is  an  attribute. 
Can  we  rank  the  author  of  such  a  concep- 
tion   as    intellectually    below    the    authors 
of  other  philosophies,  and  insist  that   He 
originated  nothing  ? 

To    these    three    evidences    of    mental 
power  we  must  add  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  shadow  of  proof  that  extreme  ignorance 
of  all  that  was  not  Jewish  was  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  Galilean  peasantry  of  that 
day.     Pilgrims    of   the   diaspora   went   up 
yearly  to  Jerusalem  by  the  same  road  that 
lesus    must   annually  have    traversed,  and 
many  of  them  must  have  had  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  the  great  philosophic 
schools.     To   a  young  Jew,  winsome  a.icJ 
intelligent,   there   must    always   have   been 
some  ready  to  impart  the  great  formutive 
idealism    of    Hellenistic    thought,    which 
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would  have  early  enfranchised  his  spirit 
from  the  slavery  (  ♦^he  outward  and  visible, 
a  slavery  with  which  the  apocalyptic  notions 
of  the  transcendent  were  consonant. 

Christianity    at   the    Cross    Roads    is    a 
very  difficult  book  to  sum  up.     It  is  very 
brilliant,  and  full  of  much  that  we  r^^^  apparent 
all  ought  to  take  to  heart  ,  but  ''%;ll^" 
I  should  say  that  its  fundamental       ^°^- 
lack  lies  in  its  failure  to  attribute  human 
intellectual    force     to     the     "Personality 
incarnate  in  Jesus."       This  failure  causes 
Tyrrell  to  set      di-^proportionate  emphasis 
upon   all   that   siue   of  Christianity   which 
does    not    appeal    directly    to    rei'.ron.     A 
theology    that    would    make    Ch  istianity 
merely  rational  would,  of  course,  show  a 
correspondip.g  lack,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
one.      I  am  satisfied  that  the  story  of  our 
Lord  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  had 
He    not    believed    that    intuition   was   the 
master   faculty  ;    but   we   may  admit   that 
without  accepting  the  suggestion  of  a  Being 
of  indifferent  mental  power,  driven  blindly 
by    the    Spirit.      Tyrrell's    words    sugge.. 
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to  me  a  Being  the  beauty  of  whose 
transient  humanity  was  like  the  colour  of  a 
sunset  cloud.  The  light  from  another  sphere 
makes  all  the  cloud's  beauty  ;  the  cloud 
itself  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  the 
sum  of  light ;  it  merely  shows  it  forth  for 
a  moment.  But  surely  the  ideal  man  is  a 
union  of  the  created  spirit  with  the  creating 
;  spirit — a  union  which  generates  some  new 
'  glory,  else  were  creation  futile  ! 

But  we  speak  of  what  we  cannot  know. 
Let  me  oescech  you  to  remember  that  this 
fragment  of  difficulty  that  dismays  you  to- 
day will  dismay  your  flock— man,  woman, 
and  child,  saving  the  fools,  so  to  speak — to- 
morrow.     That  is  just  what  I  have  been 
telling  you  so  long.     How  are  you  going  to 
help   them    to    hold    faith   undisturbed   in 
such  case  ?     By  mastering   the  apocalyptic 
problem,  deciding  what  is  true,  and  telling 
them  that  ?     Alas  !  no.     No  one  knows,  or 
will  know  for  many  a  day,  what  the  con- 
sensus of   historical  judgment  will    finally 
be  on  this  ;  and  when  they  do,  other  diffi- 
culties will  be  in  every  one's  mind.     You 
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cannot  here  find  or  transmit  any  outward 
authority;  without  faith  in  some  inward 
-uthority  men  must  waver,  their  ranks 
must  break  in  face  of  such  disturbing 
interpretations.  It  is  the  inward  authority 
alone,  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  that 
can  give  peace  and  contentment  in  the 
dark  places  of  necessary  doubt  concerning 
traditional  beliefs. 
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LETTER   XXXII 

In  Father  Tyrrell's  books  there  is  a  great 
deal  which  opens  the  mind  to  the  difficulties 
and  needs  of  the  personal  spiritual  life. 
One  very  striking  passage  in  Through 
Hcylla  and  Charybdis  runs  : — 

Catholicism  refuses  to  despise  the  half  because 
it  is  not  the  whole,  or  to  confou.      little  with 
nothing.      In    the    bare-walled    con- 
oT^lhini  Test     venticles  of  pure  reason,  if  the  soul 
of  the  soul,      cannot  do  her  best  she  can  do  nothing. 
In  a  Catholic  temple  she  can  do  her  second  best 
or  her    third.      There    are    altars    to    visit,    and 
candles  to  light,  and  beads  to  finger,  and  litanies 
to  mutter,  and  the  crucifix  to  gaze  upon,  and  a 
hundred  little  occupations  not  less  good  because 
others  are  much   better,  or    because  abuses  are 
easy  and  frequent. 

He    evidently    knows    nothing    of    the 
possibilities  of  a  second  and  third  best  in 
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iticle,"  but  this  pas- 


a  "  bare-walled  convent 
sage  throbs  with  a  knowledge  of  humanity 
and  a  compassion  of  which  we  all      ^^^^^.^^ 
feel  the  need.     There  is  a  great    ^p;;y';;j'^^ 
truth  in  this  defence  of  the  inferior 
possibilities  of  the  soul.     Recent  arguments 
for  retaining  Catholic  usages  all  harp  more 
or  less  harmoniously  on  these  strings.     The 
harp  is  not  worn  out  ;  there  is  true  melody 
in    the    performance.      We    must    freely 
recognise    that    prayer    of  a    lower   moral  ^^^ 
character,  for  lower  moral  ends,  is  prayer,  ^*^^ 
just    as    truly    as    prayer    in    the    highest 
aspiration  of  the  soul  is  prayer. 

The  great,  underlying  truth  seems  to 
be  that  not  only  all  public  religion,  but 
all  private  and  personal  religion,      Prayer— 

11  J  mysticjl, 

must  contam  the  three  stranas  rational,  an.i 
of  the  seeking  life  which  have  "^"s'"'- 
in  all  lands  come  down  from  the  earliest 
times.  None  of  us  can  set  aside  the 
prayer  of  mystical^cpramunion,  thejgrayer 
of  reason,  or  the  prayer  of  magic,  without 
grave  loss.  Great  numbers  of  individuals, 
and  small  societies  ot  men,  have  time  and 
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again  chosen  to  emphasise  only  one  or 
another  of  these  needs  of  the  human  heart 
in  its  communion  with  God.  They  have 
trusted  the  fragile  bark  of  the  soul  to 
naked  intuition  as  solitary  oarsman  ;  they 
have  sought  to  thread  the  pathways  of  the 
unseen  with  stern  reason  for  their  only 
guide  ;  or  they  have  been  content,  without 
thought  or  feeling,  to  turn  the  prayer- 
wheel,  to  intone  the  incantation,  or  per- 
form the  rite. 

On     inward     illumination     as     having 

authority  over  outward,  Jesus  set  the  seal 

of  His  great  approval,  making  a 

mystic.  show  of  proving  the  mystic's  life 
openly,  proclaiming  life  a  sacrament,  using 
all  nature  as  a  symbol  of  what  man  had 
coined  no  word  to  express,  claiming  as  His 
only  authority  and  source  of  power  the 
Inward  Ghost  of  God.  He  demanded  of 
all  men  that  they  should  drink  from  this 
source  of  truth.  Did  He  not  thank  God 
that,  as  babes  unable  to  speak,  men  could 
take  in  revelation  ? 

But  He  addressed  reasoning  to  reason. 
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The  wisdom  of  the  past— the  law  and  the 
prophets — is    to    be    held    sacred,    but    to 
be  obeyed   only  so   far   as   they      je„„an,i 
do    not    transgress    the    higher       "'"""• 
authority    of  intuitive    right.      The    com- 
parison, the   decision,   is    man's.     And  all 
His    moral  teaching    appealed   to   reason  : 
thus,    man    loves,    forgives,    gives  —  how 
much  more  shall  God  !     We  cannot  pray 
well  without    taking  our  reason  as  far  as 
it  will  go  in  our  quest  for  God.     Where 
the    inward    light    and    conscious    reason 
differ,  as  they  constantly  will  where  both 
are    virile,    passionate    effort    to    discover, 
to  amend,  "  the  rift  within  the  lute  "  must 
be   a   large   part  of  the  strenuous   life   of 
prayer. 

As  to  magic,  while  every  one  is  ready  to 
quarrel  over  effort  at  any  exact  definition, 
most    authorities  seem   prepared       ,,   . 

_  f        '  Mau'ic  a 

to  admit  that  in  its  earliest  form      primitive 

III  1  •        J  L  instinct. 

magic    probably    combined    the 
primaeval   elements    of  both    science    and 
religion.     The  beginning  of  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect  between  things,  and  the  begin- 
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ning  of  ideas  concerning  spirit  powers, 
both  seem  to  join  in  certain  stages  of 
magical  practice,  and  the  ideas  giving  rise 
to  these  practices  flow  both  into  religious 
and  scientific  channels.  1  think  the  effort 
to  establish  an  essential  difl^erence  between 
all  normal  religious  practices  and  magical 
practices  has  entirely  failed  ;  a  very  good 
example  of  such  effoit  is  found  in  the 
article  on  Magic  in  Hastings'  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible} 

Where  v/e  find  the  beginning  of  magic, 
we  find  that  the  material  efFcit  may  be 
produced  by  a  thing  influencing  the  object, 
or  by  a  magician  influencing  the  object 
directly,  or  by  a  magician  invoking  the 
power  of  some  minor  spirit  to  produce  the 
same  efl^ect.  Later,  we  have  the  magician 
invoking  the  power  of  whatever  god  he 
worships  to  produce  the  same  effect,  as  in 
the  story  of  Moses  and  the  plagues.  In 
this  last  stage  we  get  the  historic  union 
of  priest  and  magician,  of  petitional  prayer 
for    material    effects    and   magical  incaiita- 

»   Art.  OH  "Maf^ic,"  by  O    C.  Wliitehouse. 
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tions.  By  degrees  still  later  we  get  a 
growing  distinction  between  inimical  and 
beneficent  magic.  In  the  Babylonian 
liturgies  the  higher  deities  are  invoked  to 
produce  beneficent  effects. 

It  is,  surely,  arbitrary  to  draw  a  line 
between  magic  and  religion.  Take,  for 
example,    the    clash    of    swords      ,,    .  . 

•        '  Magic  111 

between  St.  Paul  and  Klymas  the     n.w  ivnu- 

nifiit. 

sorcerer.  The  proconsul  seems 
to  have  been  convinced,  not  only  that  St. 
Paul  was  the  greater  magician  of  the  two, 
but  that  there  was  djvine  power  behind 
him.  Fo  separate  such  an  instance  either 
ifrom  magic  or  from  religion  we  must 
unduly  limit  the  meaning  of  one  of  these 
words.  I  think  we  must  look  at  all  the 
beneficent  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  the  same  way,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  undoubted  belief  of 
early  Christians  expressed  in  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark.  When  the  student 
of  comparative  religions  tells  us  that  these 
things  come  in  the  stream  of  magical 
beliefs,  why    contradict    him  ?     The    con- 
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ccption     <r     religious     magic    as     purely 
inimical    or    purely   r'oolish    seems    to    me 
to    greatly    wcakt-ti    ;itiy    theory    of    pro- 
gressive   revelation.       The    adoration    of 
-the   Magi  at  the  cradle  of  the  Christ  has 
I  force  as  a  p.irable  if  not  as  history;   the 
unconscious    genius    that    works    through 
popular  tradition  surely  sets  forth  in  »'"  s 
story  a   profound   truth.      But   I  am    not 
wedded   to  one   theory  or  another  ;    all  I 
wish  to  make  clear  is  that,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  I  an\  calling  petition  for  any 
effect  to  be  visibly  realised   on  earth    the 
"  magical  element  "  in  prayer.     That  is  all 
I  mean  by  the  expression  ;  I  merely  use  it 
for  want  of  a  better.     The  robust  passion 
to  live  and  to  -njoy  life,  to  be  blessed  and 
to  bless,  which   is  found  in  all  magic   not 
inimical,  seems  to  exist  abundantly  in  all 
religions    of  Semitic  stock,  and    I   believe 
it  to  be  a  part  of  true  religion. 

What  things  were  they  that  man,  the 
universal  man,  in  instinctive  magic  sought 
to  obtain  from  God— health  ?  the  means 
of  life  ?  guidance  ?  immunity  from  lurking 
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dange     ?      Jesus  sai.;    *  uf  '  lese  thincs  it      ^ 
the  secon  1  place  an>l     on     hall  e  them  |  I 

at  the  hand  of  God.  :  >  lu-  i'  is  umhink- 
iibk-  that  the  story  <>!  Jesus  should  he 
what  it  is  if  .  ?e  I  id  ilcs  rctl  to  c|uciich 
the  uiRiuen.hahle  desire  of  tu.m  to  obtain 
direct  from  God  all  that  makes  tor  a  fuller, 
more  joyous  life  011  earth,  as  well  as  what 
m^c..  for  a  more  rational  hold  of  truth 
and  higher  spirituiJ  perception.  If  the 
early  church  cherished  such  promises  of 
His  when  the  end  of  the  world  seemed 
near,  how  much  more  are  they  important 

to  us  ! 

Thus,  I  cannot  hut  think  that  in  prayer, 
while  v-e  need  to  use  all  our  intuitive  power 
and  all  our  reasoning  power,  we  xripicor.i 
also  need  to  use  our  deep-seated  "'  '"'•''• 
instinct  for  magic.  Our  Lord  took  these 
three  strands  of  human  religion  just  as 
they  naturally  came  to  Him  from  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and,  blessing  each  of  them, 
passed  on  the  undivided  cord,  the  only  safe, 
silken  clue  to  the  maze  of  earth  and  the 
courts  of  heaven. 
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Of  course  it  has  been  right  and  reason- 
able for  scholars  to  seek  to  untwist  the 
triple  cord  of  the  clue  ;  they  have  bidden 
us  take  only  what  satisfies  the  mystic,  or 
the  philosopher,  or  both,  into  the  rope- 
walk  of  the  theologians,  and  bring  out  a 
one-stranded  or  a  two-stranded  cord,  by 
whose  leading,  they  have  said,  we  can  go 
more  straight  to  God.  Life  is  too  strenuous, 
the  maze  too  tortuous  ;  the  cord  catches 
on  rough  corners  ;  the  new  cord  gives  way  ; 
the  path  is  lost.  What  then  ?  Weil,  the 
triple  cord  is  always  there  to  be  picked  up 

j  again.  The  prodigal  is  always  wiser  for 
his  adventure  in  this  sense,  that  he  does 
not  omit  what  the  elder  brother  omitted— 

J  to  accept  his  father's  bounty. 

'  In  this  connection  I  hail  all  that 
research  into  the  apocalyptic  literature  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord  which  is  throwing 
emphasis  on  transcendental  and  miraculous 
elements  of  the  Gospel.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  every  generation  and  every  life  we 
must  give  them  equal  importance  with  the 
rational. 
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But  all  I  want  to  say,  and  at  too  great 
length  have  already  said,  is  that  what  is 
necessary  for  religion  at  large,  for  every 
religious  body,  is  also  necessary  for  every 
man,  and  necessary  in  his  most  inward 
prayer.  It  is  the  quickening  of  this  most 
inward  prayer  that  alone  can  save  us  from 
degenerating  into  religious  automata,  or 
giving  all  our  best  fire  to  what  is  merely 
partisan  pi^y.  If  you  would  preach 
prayer  you  must  preach  its  three -fold 
strand. 


LKTTER   XXXIII 


Yes,  roughly  speaking,  by  petitional  prayer 

one  must  mean  the  prayer  of  intercession, 

Faith  always    and    onc    assumes    faith.       The 

rich.         j^g^j-j.   |.j^jj(.   nears  God  in   prayer 

will  rapidly  get  tired  of  itself  qua  self,  and 
of  its  private  concerns  except  as  they  are 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
prayer  of  dolorous  petition,  which  I  do 
not  reckon  a  prayer  of  faith,  may  go  on 
for  a  lifetime  in  hysterical  egotism  ;  but 
faith  that  reckons  confidently  that  all  her 
desires  are  granted  cannot  possibly  remain 
alone  or  at  home.  She  is  so  rich  that  by 
the  very  impulsion  of  riches  she  will  first 
include  the  needy  in  her  hospitality,  saying, 
"  Our  Father,  give  us,  '  and  then  she  will 
be  abroad,  crying  joyfully,  "  Give  to  him, 

and  to  her." 
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There    will     naturally    always    be    the 

sense at   times    the    passionate    sense  — 

of    personal    gratitude    or    need    ,,^^^^^^^^i.,„ 
regulated  by  forces  beyond  our    »''^'^"' 
ken  ;     but,    in    bulk,    petitional 
prayer  must  be  thought  of  as  the  prayer 
of  intercession.      1    am  sure  —  more  and 
more   sure  —  that    some    definite    material 
advantage,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  good 
sought    for    those    whom    we    particularly 
pray  for,  ought  always  to  be  part  of  this 
prayer,  and  for  three  reasons. 

(i)  It  brings  vividly  before  us  the 
reality  of  the  business  we  transact ;  and 
if  we  do  not  get  what  we  ask  on 
the  material  plane,  we  have  the  gravest 
reason  to  question  whether  we  are  pray- 
ing  in   faith   at   all    and    getting    spiritual 

blessing. 

(2)  When  we  ask  for  spiritual  blessing 
on  our  neighbours,  there  is  often  a  little 
grudge  in  our  minds  inclining  us  to  feel 
that  chastening  material  conditions  would 
be  desirable  to  promote  reformation. 
Alas  !    unless  we  are  anxious  to  share  in. 
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nay,  to  take  the  lion's  share  of,  this 
material  tribulation,  there  can  be  little 
love  in  such  a  prayer,  and  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  inimical  magic. 

(3)  Then,   every   one    of    us    must     be 
in    close    touch    with    many    particular   ills 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  remove 
except    by    prayer,    and     which    religious 
fatalism  alone  could  be  content  to  ascribe 
to    the   will    of  God,       If   these    burdens  | 
of    the    poor    and    the    sick    are    not    on|l 
our    hearts    we    are    not    living    in     the*  i 
fellowship. 

If  the  materialist  or  stuvient  of  old  cults 
call  this  "  magic,"  or  "  white  magic,"  or 
"beneficent  magic,"  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  him.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  idea  that  men 
should  be  always  invoking,  expecting,  and 
receiving  the  wonder-working  power  of 
the  living  God  on  behalf  of  the  helpless 
and  the  needy,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
world. 

This  prayer,  offered  on  behalf  ot  the 
corporate  need,  keeps  us  constantly  waiting 
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for  the  redemption  of  God's  poor  from 
their  grinding  poverty  and  God's  sick 
from  their  futile  pains.  It  is  only  when 
we  thus  watch  and  wait  that  redemption 
can  draw  nigh. 


LETTER   XXXIV 


Evangelists 
experience 
of  prayer. 


I  yuiTE  agree  with  you.  I  do  not  think 
faith  as  a  power  of  the  mind  can  be  de- 
fined ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that,  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  the  four  authors  of  our 
Gospels  dared  to  represent  Him  as  making 
the  most  astounding  promises  to  the  prayer 
of  faith.  Upon  this  representation  they 
staked  their  ail.  After  living  for  a  genera- 
tion the  life  He  taught,  men  could  still 
write  these  promises  quite  simply.  Could 
^.hey  possibly  have  done  so  if  their  own 
experience  —  the  experience  of  the  per- 
secuted church— gave  them  the  lie  as  our 
experience  does  ? 

Our  Lord  always  couples  faith  with  its 


achievement,  does  He  net ' 
took  as  a  working  hypothesi 
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tion  that  those  whose  prayers  were  never 
visibly  realised  were  not  Christians,  where 
would  that  land  us?     And  yet   I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  on  the  whole  a  more 
reasonable  way   of  going   about  to  define 
faith  than  any    other.     Or,   if  we    cannot 
define  it,  let  us  describe  it  as  that  element 
in  prayer  which  gains  its  end.      It  is  fair, 
at  least,  in  deference  to  the  story  of  the 
evangelists,  to  describe  the  man  of  Christian 
faith  as  having  this  characteristic— that  he 
will  ask  certain  boons  from  God  which  are 
to  be  realised  in   the  outward  and  visible 
sphere,  and  will  know  quite  definitely  that 
he  receives  them.     How   many  of  us  can 
abide  by  th=s  classification  ?     For  it  seems 
to  me  evident  that  the  boon  received  must 
be  something  diflrerent  from   what   would 
have  been  received  in  the  natural  coi^rse  of 
events  without  the  prayer. 


for- 


LETTER   XXXV 

No  ;  1  can't  see  that  to  believe  firmly  that 
God's  dealings  with  us  are   the   inevitable 

Personality       TCSult  of  OUf  dcalisigS  with   Him, 

•i"'^'"*'.    detracts    from    His   personality, 

ibi'iintr  and  • 

transcendent,   niakes   Him    merely   a   force   or 
law.      If  I,  being  your  friend,  go  to  you 
and    say,    "I    am    hung.y,"    can    you    do 
otherwise  than  bring  out  at  least  bread  and 
cheese  ?     If   I   say,   "  Eook   here,    I  want 
help    in    a    difficult    matter,"    would    you 
dream  of  failing  to  ^ivc  it  your  attention  ? 
Could  you  possibly  fail  under  any  circum- 
stances to  give  me  your  best  help  in  any 
way  that  I  needed  it  ?     Does  this  detract 
from    vour    personality?       Does    it    make 
you  merely  a  force  of  law  r      I  might,  of 
course,  form   a  habit    of  babbling  requests 
which  represented  no  re:\\  desires,  and  which 
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you  would  nafurally  disregard  ,  1  might 
go  mad,  and  not  know  what  I  wanted! 
Put  as  long  as  I  am  sane,  and  speak  to 
t^.e  purpose,  my  friends  will  surely  in 
the  future,  as  they  always  have  in  the 
past,  do  more  for  me  than  I  ask,  be 
more  to  me  than  I  could  1  ossibly  think 
of  beforehand. 

The  reason  we  feel  that  personality  is 
the  most  profound  reality,  the  only  real 
thing  that  we  can  know,  the  only  -hing 
that  we  can  really  know,  is  not  that  it  does 
not  obey  law,  but  that  it  obeys  absolutely 
thf  law  which,  being  a  law  to  itself,  it  also 
transcends.  The  air  and  the  word  with 
which  you  will  bring  out  your  bread  and 
cheese  to  satisfy  my  hunger  is  quite 
(3.flFerent  from  that  with  which  you  will  set 

o.eat   before    H ,   and    different  again 

from  the  way  in  which  you  will  entertain  old 

'1 .     We  are,  in  fact,  different  persons 

to  everv  different  friend  we  deal  with. 
That  is  what  makes  human  personality 
so  hatflin-,  so  vexing,  so  satisfying,  so 
worshipful.       And     I    conceive    that    the 
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personality  of  God,  which  I  think  we  only 
know  at  all  through  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  less  absolutely  lawful 
than  we  are,  but  more  so,  because  of  its 
infinite  transcendence  of  law. 
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Is  goodness  a  condition  of  effective  faith  r 
Certainly,  with  one  exception,  every 
religious  teacher  I  know  has  laiil  down  the 
condition  of  the  psalmist,  "  If  I  incline  to 
sin  in  my  heat  t  Ihou  wilt  not  hear  me." 
All  religions  have  joined  in  this  :  whether 
the  purity  they  tai.ght  was  attained  by 
sacrifices  or  ethical  actions  or  by  both,  such 
cleanness  as  they  conceived  possible  was  the 
pre-requisite  of  intei  cession al  prayer. 

Th  i  goodness  required  is  of  very  various 
sorts.  Here  is  a  very  modern  expression 
of  the  view  Sy  a  Mr,  Gordon  LmoHiR 

of  Boston,   U.S.A.,    I   believ-    -       ■"""^>- 
whose  devotional  books  seem  to  be  sold  by 
tens  of  thousands.     He  enlarges  on  the  need 
of  "  entire  consecration"  as  a  condition  of 
efficacious   prayer.      Self-seeking   is 'to   be 
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wholly  excluded  from  motive  before  there 
can  be  any  satisfactory  result. 

If  I  am  holding  something  in  my  life  that  the 
Master  does  not  like,  if  I  am  failing  to  obey 
what  His  voice  has  spoken,  that  to  me  is  sin. 
It  may  be  wrong  in  itself.  It  may  not  be  wrong 
in  itself.  It  may  not  be  wrong  for  another. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  the  thing  involved  but  the 
One  involve.'  that  makes  the  issue.  If  that 
faithful  quiet  inner  voice  has  spoken  and  I  know 
what  the  Master  would  prefer  and  I  fail  to  keep 
in  line,  that  to  me  is  sin.  Then  prayer  is  useless  ; 
sheer  waste  of  breath.  Aye,  worse,  it  is  deceptive. 
For  I  am  apt  to  sav  or  think,  "Well,  I  am  not 
as  good  as  vou,  or  vou,  but  then  I  am  not  so  bad  ; 
/  prayy  The  truth  is  because  I  have  broken 
with  God  the  praying — saying  words  in  that 
form — is  utterly  worthless.' 

In   all   this   lore   of  the   oratory,  which 

sums  itself  up  in  the  belief  that  we  must 

Publican  aiM    havc  vcry  virtuous  intentions  to 

Pharisee,      ^^^y  aright,  havc  we   not   come 

upon  something  much  more  like  the  prayer 
of  the  Pharisee  than  liKe  that  of  the  pub- 
lican.?  We  have  no  right,  surely,  to  read 
into  that  parable  more  than  that  a  feeling  of 

'   i^H/V/  Talk;  on  Prayer,  by  S.  D.  Gordon,  p.  70. 
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defilement  is  a  better  passport  to  the  courts  •'V^ 
ot  God  than  a  feeling  of  virtue — although 
I    believe    many    Sunday    School    teachers 
explain  that  the  nublican  was  a  completely 
reformed  character  !      Moreover,  we  must 
make  clear  to  ourselves  that  in  those  days 
contrition  had  never  been  labelled  a  virtue. 
Ever  since  it  has  been  so  labelled,  the  very 
consciousness  of  it  often  leads  to  the  subtle 
Pharisaism  which  says,  "  These  people  who 
know  not  the  constant  goad  of  this  feel- 
ing  are  cursed."     Simply  considered,  this^ 
parable  would   seem  to  indicate  that  m.en  ^ 
ought  always  to  pray,  even  when  they  feel  ' 
themselves  to  be  very  bad  indeed. 

When  the  psalmist  had  piously  said  that 
if  he  inclined  to  do  wickedly  God  would 
not  hear  him,  he  immediately  adds  in  pious 
triumph,  "  but  Thou  didst  hear  me "  ; 
which  is  obviously  a  proof  of  his  own  virtue. 
Do  we  not  perhaps  here  put  our  finger  upon 
the  very  root  of  that  enormous  failure  of 
religion  to  do  for  the  individual  and  the 
race  what  it  purports  to  do,  the  enormous 
failure  of  Christianity  to  do  what  the  Christ 
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promised  that  it  should  do?  When  that 
best  of  humai.  lives  was  lived,  showing 
forth  as  no  other  life  has  done  the  force 
of  God,  with  what  did  it  struggle  and 
contend  in  fierce,  undying  conflict  from 
first  to  last  ?  Was  it  not  with  just  the 
spirit  that  makes  human  righteousness  of 
one  sort  or  another  the  passport  to  God's 
favour  ? 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  at  all  to  the 
point  to  argue  that  what  our  teaching 
exacts  is  merely  a  sense  of  one's  own  un- 
worthiness  and  a  pure  intention.  Contri- 
tion, humility,  and  the  will  to  be  obedient, 
are  surely  virtues ;  he  who  has  them  is  better 
than  he  who  has  them  not  ;  therefore  such 
teaching  does  insist  upon  some  degree  of 
goodness  as  a  passport  to  God's  favour. 

I  believe  that  for  many  years  men  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  ideal  father 
The  mee.i  of  Only  hecded  the  request  of  the 
S,'not°  child  who  meant  to  be  good  ; 
to  desert,  ^^f  j-j^jg  ^y^s  before  the  days  of 
the  scientific  temper  which  constantly  refers 
theories  to  facts  ;  and  we  now  know  well 
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that  the  obstreperous  boy,  radiant  and 
unrepentant  in  the  midst  of  his  joyous 
mischief,  cannot  cry  in  vain  to  the  father's 
heart,  nor  is  he  less  likely  to  obtain  indul- 
gence. If  there  is  a  form  of  naughtiness 
which  repels  parental  love,  is  it  not  that 
of  constant  whimpering  and  lack  of  self- 
confidence  ?  The  argument  of  Matt.  v.  is 
not  that  we,  because  we  are  imperfect, 
do  not  know  what  is  good  in  natural  re- 
lationship, but  that  because  such  knowledge 
is  deeply  natural  to  our  imperfections  we 
can  argue  from  our  feelings  to  those  of 
God.  When  a  child  asks  ^or  food  we  do 
not  question  whether  he  be  good  or  not, 
but  ask  only  whether  he  is  hungry.  It  is 
not  desert  but  desire  that  Jesus  urges  as  the 
right  basis  of  prayer. 

Of  course  this  is  counter  to  man's 
commonest  way  of  thinking  about  a  great 
invisible  Power,  because  he  does  not  natur- 
ally attribute  fatherhood  to  his  God.  The 
primitive  heathen  bf^lieves  that  if  you  are 
offending  a  powerful  person,  or  harbouring 
a  disposition  to  offend  him  wlv\h   he  can 
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detect,  he  will  not  listen  to  your  request  ; 
to  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  Deity  you 
must  conform  to  His  likes  and  dislikes. 
Even  your  dog,  when  he  has  broken  some 
law,  slinks  aside,  convinced  that  at  that 
time  you  will  not  feed  him.  But  have  you 
ever  let  him  go  without  food  ?  That,  after 
all,  is  not  the  way  of  a  good  master  or  a 
good  father  :  and  the  first  word  of  Jesus 
was  the  assertion  of  t'.e  fatherhood  of  God. 

I  am  sure  that  the  idea  that  people  need 
to  be  good  before  their  intercessions  can 
avail  does  much  to  turn  men  from  the  life 
of  prayer  and  keep  them  from  it ;  and  the 
one  religious  teacher  in  whose  words  I 
cannot  find  this  doctrine  is  our  Lord 
Himself.  What  He  requires  is  that  we 
should  ask  for  good  things  and  believe 
that  we  shall  get  them. 

When  we  do  not  get  what  we  ask  we 
say  these  cannot  be  good  things,  or  else  we 
are  not  good  enough  to  obtain  them.  But 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  story  says  to 
us,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith  ?  " 


LETTER  XXXVI! 


Your  pages  pant  with  indignation  as  I  read 
them.  Yes,  I  can  well  believe  that  what  1 
said  "sounded  like  Antinomianism  "  ;  but 
it  isn't. 

I  do  not  believe  that  goodness  of  any 
sort  is  a  condition  of  efficacious  prayer,  but 
I  do   believe  that   no   man  ever 

Goodness  the 

comes  to  God  in  real  prayer  with--     "suit,  not 

the  cause, 

out  being  renewed,  even  though  ..fficacy 
it  be  unconsciously,  and  the  habit  '"  ^"^' " 
of  intercession  must  certainly  bring  about 
newness  of  life  because  of  the  community 
of  motive  and  will — man's  and  God's.  I 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  rroodness — the  highest  sort  of  quiet, 
unconscious,  childlike  goodness  —  if  men 
were  encouraged  simply  to  talk  with  God 
about  all  their  desires  without  making  im- 
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portant  preliminary  arrangements  and  con- 
stantly turning  to  ratify  them.  This  appears 
to  me  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  our  Lord's  teaching  about  prayer  ; 
but  most  people  try  to  improve  upon  it, 
apparently  thinking  it  as  it  stands  either 
mad  or  effeminate. 

But  as  to  personal  goodness,  I  emphati- 
cally agree  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  all 
true  prayer.  Unless  it  be  an  ever-growing 
result  the  soul  must  remain  in  the  most 
elementary  stage  of  petition.  But  to  grew 
is  to  feel  the  mystic's  need  of  personal 
purity.  This  need  is  expressed  by  Inge  in 
summing  up  the  testimony  of  the  mystics. 

These    explorers    of  the    high    places    of  the 
spiritual  life  have  only  one  thing  in  common — 

Tlu-  p.itl,  up     ^'"^^y  '^^^'^  observed  the  conditions  laid 
the  hoi\        down  once  for  all  for  the  mystic  in 

mountain.  ■  1      11      1  ^^  xin  .     i.'' 

the  24th  Psalm,  "Who  sh,  II  ascend 
the  hill  of  the  Lord  t  or  who  shall  stand  in  His 
holy  placer  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart  ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive 
the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from 
the  God  of  his  salvation."     The  "  land  which  is 
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very  far  oft"  is  always  visible  to  those  who  have 
climbed  the  holy  mountain.  It  mav  be  scaled  bv 
the  path  of  prayer  and  mortification,  or  bv  the 
path  of  devout  study  of  God's  handiwork  in 
Nature  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  path  of  the  conse- 
crated life  in  the  great  world,  which,  as  it  is  the 
most  exposed  to  temptations,  is  perhaps  on  that 
account  the  most  blessed  of  the  three.' 

cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that 
^odness  in  those  who  attain  to  it  is  far 
..lore  ;i  wedding  garment  given  The  wd.iing 
by  the  Master  of  the  Feast  than  ^''^">'•"'• 
something  woven  of  moral  toil.  To  be  a 
mystic  a  man  must  be  good,  but  I  fancy  he 
contracts  goodness  by  contact,  takes  the 
infection  of  God's  beauty,  the  contagion 
of  His  health. 


'    C/irisliiiii  Mysticism,  p.  5  1 : 


LETTER   XXXVIII 


When  quite  young  I  once  collected  as 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  mystics  as  I 
could  get,  and  read  and  read — I  confess 
not  with  much  pleasure  or  to  much  edifica- 
tion. I  did  not  understand  them,  of  course, 
taking  each  as  an  isolated  thinker  ;  but  I 
remember  feeling  that  the  notable  mystics 
were  perhaps  more  different  from  the 
common  devout  man  in  the  gift  of  a 
fantastical  imagination  and  in  love  of 
expression  than  in  having  clearer  percep- 
tions of  things  unseen.  Before  I  comforted 
myself  with  this  audacious  criticism  I 
remember  being  worried  by  the  effort  to 
see  my  soul  like  an  alp,  its  peak  lost  in 
heaven.  The  "  Spark  "  at  the  apex  of  the 
soul,  one  with  the  uncreated  God,  vexed 
m.e  by  the  picture  it  raised.      Any  learner 
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now  is  helped  by  the  history  of  progressive 
mystical  ideas  to  relegate  such  curious 
images  to  their  historic  place,  and  gets  also 
some  hint  as  to  their  meaning.  But  I 
rejected  them  as  husks  ;  they  were  not  a 
mean«j  of  grace. 

I  mention  this  only  because  I  think 
man^  religious  people  stop  just  there  with 
their  ideas  of  mysticism.  They  Mysticism 
confound  the  great  vital  fact  of  ""''  """''• 
the  soul's  power  of  spiritual  perception  with 
certain  efforts  to  express  those  perceptions 
in  terms  half  metaphysical,  half  imaginative. 
They  hesitate  to  exercise  this  great  power 
inherent  in  the  soul,  under  the  impression 
that  if  they  did  so  they  would  take  up 
with  wild  ideas.  I  -aw  this  impression  the 
other  day  embodied  in  a  medical  book 
about  mental  diseases,  where  the  atthor— 
Schoficld — maintained  authoritatively  that 
while  religion  of  a  plain  moral  sort  was 
not  detrimental  to  health,  "  mysticism " 
was,  of  course,  detrimental. 

There  is  plenty  of  proof  that  even  the 
mystics,    who    gave    expression     to    their 
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experience  of  the  unseen,  were  not  only 
sane,  but  in  ordinary  affairs  particularly 
sane.'     But  the  point  I  am  at  just  now  is 

'  "  Hi)\M'\iT  profound  uti.i  complii-atod  P'lkliart's  incta- 
pliysics  may  appear,  his  practical  rdi^'ion  is  as  simple  ami 
»traii,'httorw ant  as  that  of  the  popular  saints.  .  .  .  kckhart 
v%as  a  liifihly  practical  man,  who  did  his  day's  work.  VMtn 
rtilelity  and  with  telling'  ett'ect.  He  eminently  preser\ed 
his  halii»:,,  and  he  kept  his  spiritual  pcrspectivf  healthy" 
{StiiJifs  in  Mvstii.i/  R,tiy;ioii,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  p.  i\(t). 

"In  commenting  upon  the  story  of  Martha  aiul  Mary, 
those  favourite  types  of  activity  and  contemplation, 
Eckhart  surprises  us  by  puttinj^  Martha  first.  Mary  hath 
c/io,'  II  the  fjood  part,  that  is,"  he  savs,  "she  is  strixinj;  to 
1k'  as  lioly  as  her  sister.  Mrry  is  still  at  school  :  Martha 
has  learnt  her  lesson.  !f  is  ..  -ler  to  feeil  the  hungry  than 
to  see  even  such  isions  as  St.  Paul  saw  "  {C/uistiun 
M'stiiism,  by  W.  R.  In;;e,  p.  161). 

Plotinus  tau;,'ht  that  the  hif,'hest  sta<je  of  truth  is  ecstasy 
—an  experience  which.  Porphyry  tells  us,  was  four  times 
tjranted  to  him.  Yet  here  is  the  pi' ture  of  him  which 
Porphyry  <jives  us,  "  Many  of  the  noblest  men  and  women, 
when  death  drew  near,  broufjht  to  him  their  boys  and 
•jirls,  aiul  property,  and  entrusted  all  to  him  as  to  a  holy 
and  divine  L:uardian.  His  hou.se  was  full  of  boys  and 
maidens,  amoni;  whom  was  Polenio,  for  whose  educatidii 
he  was  so  careful  that  /le  -aou/J  lislen  to  h'n  sc/ioolhoy  vi-nes. 
He  endured  even  to  go  throuj;h  the  accounts  of  his  wards' 
possessions,  and  was  most  accurate  an<l  business-like,  say- 
ing flat,  until  they  became  i)hilosophers,  their  property 
and  revenues  ought  to  be  kept  mtaci  and  secure"  ((^uoteii 
in  StuJies  in  Mystical  Religion,  p.  71). 

"  Jean  de  CJerson    held   the  foremost  scholastic  pf)sition 
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that,  although  proof  that  nuiny  men  ha\' 
had  experience  of  the  unseen  must  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  few  who  gave  to  such 
experience  literary  expression,  such  expres- 
sion cannot  fully  represent  the  value  of 
their  experiences,  nor  can  it  to  any  degrt'i 
represent  what  must  have  been  learned  ' 

ill  Kiiropc,  ClianciUor  ot  the  Uiiivcrsity  of  Pa  is  atui  ,.c 
wastlici'ontrollin;;  power  in  the  >jrcat  I'ouiii  ii  o:  '  on-taiice. 
It  «as  the  deepest  purpose  ot  his  I'te  ti>  hui'  ■  ■;■  ajiiin 
the  invisible  Church  within  the  Sle,  biu  ip  v^as  a 
politieian,  a  'conciler.  In  a  powi.iui  sermon  In  14  ^  he 
told  tlie  Kinj;  of  France  the  pitiable  condition  of  his 
people,  and  called  hlin  to  his  duty  to  relieve  their  suH'er- 
inijs  and  to  give  them  tlieir  rights  as  men.  A  still  <rreater 
service  he  rendered  to  the  people  bv  teaching;  in  person 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  train  their  innocent  s])irits 
he  wrote  an  //  J?  (.'for  Little  Piople,  telling'  them  about  the 
Divine  Father  and  His  holy  will.  Hi>;her  than  his  title 
of  "  Most  Christian  Doctor  "  was  the  other  title  he  jjained, 
"  Doctor  of  the  people  and  Doctor  of  little  children  " 
[ihiil.  p.  ^06). 

"The  thing  that  most  hnpressed  Gerard  Groote  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  kuysbroek  was  the  pntit'ual  side  of  his 
life"  (/■/>/./.  p.  314). 

"St.  Teresa's  life  included  a  period  of  extreme  practical 
activity,  when  she  devoted  herself  to  oryanisin^^  com- 
munities of  bare-footed  Carmelites.  In  this  work  she 
showed  not  only  ener^jy,  but  worldly  wisdom  and  tact  in 
no  common  degree.  Her  visions  had  certainly  not  int- 
paired  her  powers  as  an  organiser  and  uler  of  men  and 
women"  {Christian  Mvsticisw,  p.  izz). 
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the  multitude  of  men  who  have  lived  by 
the  power  of  such  experiences  and  have 
not  sought  to  express  the  inexpressible. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  greater  mystics, 
and  by  far  the  greater  multitude  of  mystics, 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  greatly 
silent.  The  outcome  of  mysticism  ought 
rather  to  be  in  action  and  in  the  progressive 
enlightenment  of  the  reason. 

Long  after  I  had  vexed  my  soul  over 
the  "  Spark  "  of  Eckhart  as  a  divine  part 
or  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  1  came  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  term  —  the  divine 
"Spark" — to  indicate  what  the  mystical 
or  hearkening  element  in  prayer  was  to 
the  rest  of  the  religious  life,  personal  and 
corporate.  Strongly  put,  the  idea  was  that 
the  soul  exercising  her  power  of  perceiving 
God,  was  the  altar  where  God  became 
Himself  the  vital  fire  without  which  all 
religion  and  all  morality  were  merely  formal. 
The  historic  phrase  was  thus  powerfully 
used  as  a  synonym  for  the  mystic  element 
in  prayer.  I  thought  I  got  this  passage 
out  of  Dr.  Gwatkin's  Gifford  Lectures,  but 
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now  I  find  it  must  have  come  from  another 
source.  The  author  of  it  gave  to  mysticism 
true  value. 

There  is   at    least  one  thing  to  be  said 
for  this  sort  of  prayer  which  ought  to  have 
weight   with    those    who   believe     qviknt  in 
that  God  is  and  is  the  rewarder      "  "'^'^'"■ 
of  them  that  seek  Him.     History  shows 
it  to  be  certainly  a  means  used  for  seeking 
God,  so  that  if  it  is  honestly  and  humbly 
tried  it  cannot  altogether  fail,  still  less  can 
it  bring  delusion  and  disaster  on  the  seek- 
ing soul.     For  materialists,  especially  those 
whom  Professor  James  aptly  calls  "  medical 
materialists,"    to    believe    that    religion    is 
unwholesome  is  natural,  but  for  the  godly 
it  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  any 
possible   channel   of  grace   is   a   source   of 
psychic  miasma.     As  to  abuses,  alas  !  what 
is  there  that  we  do  not  abuse  ?     The  man 
who,  afraid   of  abusing   it,  wrapped   in   a 
napkin  the   little   power   confided    to   him 
did  not  gain  much  praise.     Our  Lord  was 
always  quite  clear  that  it  is  by  not  doing 
things  that  men  attain  to  perdition. 


LETTER   XXXIX 

I    CANNOT    see    that    petitional    prayer    is 

divided  by  any  sharp  edge  from  the  prayer 

of  the  mystic,  or,  as  we  may  call 

The  prayer  '  ^ 

of  petition    it,  the  prayer  of  inward  silence, 

blenils  into  . 

the  prayer  ot  although   many  people  interpret 

inwaril  silence.  •  <  .1 

many  mystics,  peihaps  not  with- 
out some  justification,  as  despising  petitional 
prayer.  Meister  Eckhart  makes  one  nice 
remark  wh'ch  lends  itself  to  this  miscon- 
struction— 


Some  peopk  are  for  seeing  God  witli  their 
eves,  as  thev  can  see  a  cow  (which  tlioii  lovest 
for  the  milk,  and  for  the  cheese,  and  for  thine 
own  profitsj.  Thus  do  all  those  who  love  God 
for  the  sake  of  outward  riches,  or  of  inward 
comfort  ;  they  do  not  love  aright,  but  seek  only 
themselves  and  their  own  advantaffc.^ 

'   (Quoted    l)y    R.   Jones,    StuJies    in    Mvstiail    Religion, 

p.  137- 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  prayer  of  fellowship  without  its 
active  side,  desire — desire  for  spiritual 
or  temporal  good— for  the  self  or  the 
world.  Communion  between  the  soul  and 
God  must  result  in  spiritual  power,  and 
that  must  translate  itself  into  practical 
efficiency  in  some  direction.  If  there  is  no 
fruit  of  efficiency  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
is  no  real  communion.  As  Eckhart  says, 
"  What  a  man  takes  in  by.  cP^X'^'^pl^tio'i 
he  must  pour  out  in  love  "  ;  and  it  might 
as  truly  be  put,  "  must  pour  out  in 
efficiency  in  any  vocation." 

There  is  certainly  no  possibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  in  life  as  we  know  it.  It  would 
be  easier  far  to  fix  the  dividing-line 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. And  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  separate  mystics  from  ordinary 
people.  The  lamp  of  mysticism  is  mote 
or  less  alight  in  every  religious  soul,  and 
therefore  in  every  true  prayer,  although 
often  unrecognised. 
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The  mystical  element  in  prayer  is 
perhaps  constituted  by  the  loss  of  sense  of 
self  in  communion,  and  may  perhaps  be 
defined  as  participation  in  God's  side  of 
man's  communion  with  Him.  Consciously 
and  with  effort,  or  unconsciously  and  in- 
voluntarily, man's  soul  often  seems  to  go 
over  the  line  of  its  own  urgency  toward 
//  God  and  become  absorbed  in  God's  urgency 
'•  manward.  Of  course,  when  we  come  to 
analyse  it,  this  is  a  common  experience  of 
all  affection,  all  friendship  ;  an  identifica- 
tion with  the  other  self  is  involved.  The 
jov  of  self-bestowal  in  any  form  is  the  joy 
of  participation  in  the  reception  by  the 
other  of  what  we  bestow.  I  remember  an 
old  professor  who,  whenever  he  got  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  fact,  was  all  impatience  until 
he  could  potter  over  into  another  house 
where  another  old  professor  lived  ;  and 
the  burden  of  his  talk  until  he  got  there 
always  was,  "  X  will  be  so  impatient  to 
hear  this."  "  X  will  be  interested  in  this." 
"  This  will  he  a  new  light  to  X."  I  once 
crossed  the  ocean  with  a  singularly  beauti- 
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ful  and  high-minded  girl  who  was  going  to 
marry  a  poor  and  long-patient  lover  await- 
ing her  on  the  other  shore.  When  she 
had  courage  to  confide  her  secret  and 
sometimes  speak  of  her  anticipations,  the 
expression  of  her  affection  always  took  the 
same  form — "  Dear  fellow  !  how  glad  he 
will  be  to  see  me."  "  Poor  dear  !  I  know 
he's  just  counting  the  moments."  She 
felt  every  delay  in  the  progress  of  the 
voyage  through  the  high  tension  of  his 
expectancy.  By  these  very  simple  steps 
we  can  perhaps  rise  to  some  understanding 
of  the  inexplicable  thing  that  happens  in 
the  m.ystical  moments  of  prayer. 

All  mystics  seem  to  join  in  conceiving 
of  the  first  step  of  such  prayer  as  the  con- 
templation of  the  Divine  nature. 

y  y    .  ,  ,  ,  True  coii- 

Using  the  word  "  contempla- tcmpiationn,-. 
tion,"  I  think  we  should  beware  of  >p""'- 
identifying  it  with  what  Rufus  Jones  grar >ii- 
cally  calls  "the  backstairs"  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  "  a  state  of  joyous  absorption  "  in  the 
Divine.  Self-hypnoLism  for  the  sake  of 
further  powers  of  auto-suggestion  with  a 
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moral  or  hygienic  end  in  view  may  or 
may  not  be  desirable  ;  it  is  only  by  ignor- 
ance that  it  could  be  successfully  used  as 
a  means  of  reaching  union  with  God,  for 
the  moment  its  nature  were  recognised  it 
would  defeat  its  own  ends.  The  path  of 
contemplation  is  not  necessarily  of  this 
nature,  except  as  selection  of  anything  for 
the  time  being  negates  other  things.  The 
artist  who  paints,  the  poet  v/ho  sings,  is 
for  the  time  being  abso-bed  only  in  that 
which  ht  has  chosen  to  celebrate.  The 
difference  between  this  condition  and  that 
reached  by  deliberate  negations  is  the 
difference  between  Puritanism  proper  and 
a  Puritanical  life  lived  for  the  sake  of  some 
further  end.  The  Puritan  sets  aside  certain 
pleasures  as  of  themselves  wicked  ;  but 
every  strenuous  man  must  set  aside  certain 
pleasures  to  make  room  for  something 
more  desirable.  The  ascetic  endures  hard- 
ness for  the  sake  of  the  virtue  of  hardness  ; 
the  man  who  is  amassing  a  fortune  endures 
hardness  without  seeing  any  virtue  in  it. 
The    man  of  strong  purpose  has  a  saner 
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attitude  toward  the  distractions  which  fall 
away  naturally  from  his  attention  than  has 
the  man  who  seeks  to  establish  purpose 
by  despising  distractions.  It  seems  tc^  me 
just  the  same  'vay  with  conieniplati*  ,1  in 
prayer.  P'or  men  to  attribute  to  God 
what  they  love  to  think  of,  and  to  lose 
themselves  in  thinking  of  Him  as  lovely, 
is  a  saner  and  more  wholesome  way  of 
attaining  some  glimpse  of  the  joy  of  God 
than  by  seeking  escape  from  all  thought 
and  all  desire. 

I  have   just  been   reading  Rufus  Jones' 
Studies    in    Mystical    Religion    with    some 
satisfiiction.        He   is  perhaps  a     or.  Rufus 
trifle  impatient  of  o<-h'    elements      ^J""''- 
in  religion,  but  he  takes  one  meandering  \\\ 
the  age-long  lore  of  visionaries  and  saints, 
and    acts    as    a    most    sympathetic    guide. 
He    defines    mysticism    as    "  the    type    of 
religion  which  puts  the  emphasi":  on    im- 
mediate   awareness  of  relation  with  God, 
on  direct  and  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  presence.      It  is  religion  in  its 
most  acute,  intense,  and  living  stage." 


m:.^: 


lettp:r  XL 

1  THINK  by  "  the  prayer  of  inward  silence  " 

I    mean    the    contemplative    prayer    that 

includes    listening   and    hearing. 

The  prayer  .         .  .  ,       , 

ofinwnr.i     What    IS    it    to   listen   mtently  r 

SI  ence.  j^   .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^'^  faCulticS 

in  concentrated  attention  upon  silence. 
When  we  thus  listen  what  we  hear  sinks 
deep.  The  babel  of  the  upper  voices 
within  us,  the  chattering  dialectic  that  goes 
on  in  our  minds  about  everything  when 
we  do  not  fix  our  attention  —  these  :re 
silenced  when  we  are  intent  upon  listening. 
The  babbling  waves  of  the  mind  may  close 
again  swiftly  over  what  we  hear,  but  it 
is  that  which  stirs  the  depths  which  will 
ultimately  change  the  current  upon  the 
surface.  St.  Theresa,  most  practical  of 
women,  advises  her  nuns   that  they  must 
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not  be  discouraged  by  distracting  thoughts 
in  their  prayers,  for  no  one  can  avoid  these. 
She  bids  them,  when  their  attention  returns, 
simply  take  up  their  grayer  where  they  left 
it  off,  believing  that  God  will  hear  it  as  con- 
secutive. We  need  far  more  of  this  sort  of 
encouragement.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  listening  attitude,  which 
few  of  us  can  maintain  long.  We  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  when,  after  a  few  moments 
of  listening,  we  hear,  and  some  one  faint 
word  of  the  heavenly  harmony  for  the 
tenth  part  of  an  instant  stirs  our  soul,  it 
will  do  us  no  good  at  all,  is  n  '^eally 
worth  the  catching,  because  our  mm  so 
swiftly  begins  again  its  trivial  chattermg ; 
whereas  what  we  have  but  hardly  received 
is  like  the  tiniest  drop  of  some  strong 
chemical,  changing  the  properties  of  the 
whole  mixture  into  which  it  goes. 

I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that  the  silences  in  the  Eucharistic  service 
give  it  great  power  and  attraction,  even 
to  those  who  are  not  conscious  of  this 
attraction.     It    always    seems    to    me    im- 
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portant  that  the  service  should  not  be 
hurried.  In  general,  the  usage  of  our 
liturgy  gives  little  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  waiting  and  expecting  attitude 
of  soul  which  ought  to  accompany  all 
petition. 
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I  DARE  say  you  are  right — that  the  prayer 
of  reason  ought  to  come  last  into  the  court 
of  God.  Ah,  me  !  I  am  sure  of  -jhe  p^yer 
this-  we  leave  reason  out  for  the  "^  reason. 
most  part  just  because  we  leave  out  the 
highest  exercise  of  faith,  the  prayer  of 
silence  ami  hearkening. 

How  little,  how  very  little,  do  we  bring 
our  life,  its  prejudices,  its  hatreds,  its 
motives,  and  reason  them  out  calmly  with 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  alone  in  the 
presence  of^  God  !  The  'mr-  '  ■  to  do 
so   is   lacking    because  we   h.  j   vivid 

sense    of    the    presence    of    Ijod    in    the 
soul. 

I  was  once  in  a  colonial  town  where  the 
people  lived  in  houses  made  of  wood.  The 
walls  of  a  superior  wooden  house,  it  seems, 
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are  built  of  beams  which  are  covered  on 
the  outside   with   a  casing  of  boards  and 
on  the  inside  with  a  wooden  lining.     Be- 
tween   these    is    an    air-chamber  ;    and   so 
also    with    the    floors.     But   most    of  the 
houses  in   this     .ttlement   were   quite   in- 
ferior,  mere  log- houses.     One    carpenter, 
however,    had    built    himself  a    very    fine 
dwelling.     The  beams  had  been  chosen  of 
the  finest  and  strongest  timber.     Outside, 
the  clapboard  casing  was  of  the  very  best, 
and  inside   walls,   floors  and  ceilings  were 
of  the  finest  wood,  exquisitely  dovetailed 
and   fitted  together,   planed   and  polished, 
not  a  crack  or  crevice  to  be  seen,  not  a 
knot    in    the    fine    graining.     After    some 
years,    what  seemed    a  sort  of  miracle  of 
evil  happened  :   while  the  rougher  houses 
stood  secure,  this   particular   house   began 
to  sag   and   crack,  and   it  was  discovered 
that  the  woodwork  had  been  so  well  fitted 
together    that    no    air    could   percolate   to 
the    beams  ;    consequently,    dry    rot    was 
making  havoc   with  all   that  was  essential 
to  the  structure. 
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This  seems  to  me  a  good  illustratioti 
of  what  prejudice  does  for  us.  A  man's 
life  stands  or  falls  i-iy  the  truth 
that  is  in  it  ;  but  when  he  get 
his  whole  view  of  truth  dove- 
tailed and  planed  into  all  that  se^ms  to 
him  desirable  to  think,  when  he  confuses 
with  truth  a  set  of  opinions  which  mak' 
his  creed  easily  fit  in  with  everything  else 
he  can  think  of  in  heaven  and  earth,  we 
m:iy  be  quite  sure  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  because,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  finite  conception  of  truth  can- 
not  fit  perfectly,  either  with  the  physical 
universe,  which  for  us  is  practically  infinite, 
or  with  the  truth  of  God.  And  what  is 
excessive  in  this  nicety  of  outward  fittii.g 
I  am  going  to  call  prejudice.  As  with  in- 
tellectual truth  so  with  practical  principle  : 
a  man's  life  stands  or  falls  by  the  principle 
that  he  holds  to  ;  but  when  principle  be- 
comes a  system  of  morals  and  action  so 
delightful  to  his  eye  that  he  is  convinced 
that  every  one  is  wrong-headed  who  refuses 
to  accept  every  part  of  it,  the  atmosphere 
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of  vital  f^iith  is  shut  out  from  it.  Why  r 
Because  God's  thoughts  are  higher  than 
our  thoughts  :  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth  so  are  His  ways  higher 
than  our  ways. 

Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  find 
your  way  over  new  country  at  night  in 
a  blinding  thunderstorm  ?  I  remember 
such  an  experience.  With  every  flash  of 
light,  mountain  and  sea,  torrent  and  rock 
lay  in  intense  light,  every  rough  place  and 
puddle  plain  in  the  path  before  us.  The 
intervals  of  darkness  seemed  by  contrast  to 
stun  the  brain.  Horses  and  riders  must 
stumble  on,  the  faculties  of  memory,  of 
calculation,  and  the  sense  of  touch  numbed 
by  the  contrast.  Knowledge  which  thus 
came  to  us,  and  would  have  had  fairer 
play  in  continuous  darkness,  was  cancelled 
by  the  more  vivid  knowledge  derived  from 
intermittent  sight.  1  remember  well  how 
impossible  it  was  to  utilise  the  memory 
of  each  revelation  in  the  ensuing  gloom. 
The  very  horses  we  led  stumbled  on  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  avoided. 
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That  is  not  an  altogether  poor  figure 
for  the  beginnings  of  the  life  of  vital  faith. 
As  the  lightning  flashing  over  B.ginnint;*  of 
all  things,  gone  ere  the  vision  is  ^"  '  f'^"h- 
conned,  so  is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man,  again  and  again  and  again,  to  the 
seeking  soul  ;  and  the  vision  of  truth 
and  right  is  so  keen  yet  so  elusive,  that 
nothing  in  the  lower  darkness  seems  to 
match  with  the  knowledge  thus  gained  ; 
the  groping  faculties  of  a  denser  ignorance 
are  numbed. 

Or,  to  leave  the  figure,  we  are  all  surely 
certain  of  this,  that  the  heavenly  vision 
is  not  consonant  with  the  earthly  vision. 
Long  is  the  path,  steep  the  ascent  up  the 
holy  hill,  and  to  those  who  reach  the 
summit  before  passing  into  another  lite, 
the  clear  shining  of  truth,  free  from  all 
flash  and  darkness,  still  displays  no  certain 
and  compact  view  of  the  combination  of 
the  things  of  spirit  and  the  things  of  sense. 
"  They  were  all  astounded."  Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  often  that  phrase  comes 
in   the  Gospels  ?     Do  you  think,  if  Jesus 
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came  now,  and  went,  say,  to  Germany,  the 
good  folk  there — pious  Lutherans — would 
not  be  very  much  astonished  at 
His  teaching,  His  criticism,  His 
praise,  and  His  denunciations  ? 
I  know  you  do.  Or  if  He  went  to  Rome, 
or  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  to  the  Dis- 
senting chapels  of  Engl-^nd  .''  And  do  you 
really  think  that  if  He  came  into  our  rural 
Anglican  parishes,  He  would  blame  what 
you  think  blameworthy,  praise  what  you 
admire  ^  No,  you  do  not  ;  you  are  sure 
that  His  gentle  criticism  would  come  with 
the  force  of  a  lightning  flash,  and  His  dis- 
pleasure as  the  darkness  of  night.  Nor 
would  He  pause  to  explain  everything  ; 
that  was  not  His  way.  To  love  God  Avith 
the  mind  men  must  think  for  themselves, 
be  always  thinking  afresh.  His  praise  and 
blame  alike  were  seed  ideas,  not  to  fructify 
without  the  prayer  of  reason  ;  and  the  per- 
manent function  of  that  prayer  is  to  offer 
our  prejudices  to  God  in  the  court  of  our 
own  best  judgment,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  historic  Christ. 
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I  am  more  and  more  sure  that  every 
pure  Christian  truth,  every  right  Christian 
principle,  is,  for  every  generation  ^^.^^  ^^,,^^, 
and  every  man,   something  laid       to  leave 

'  ,         '-'  home. 

athwart   our   natural    lives  ;  and 
vital  faith   must    take  it   up,    carrying    it 
to    a    place    vi'ithout   the   City   of   Desire. 
Faith  is  always  called  to  go  out  from  its 
father's  house  and  the  home  of  its  kindred, 
to  a  land  held  only  by  promise,  not  by  aci  ual 
possession.      Faith,  if  it  be  Christian,  must 
leave  father  and  mother,  houses  and  lands, 
to  follow  the  Christ,  who  never  lets  us  rest 
in  the  dear  and  familiar  and  those  things 
that  give  us  a  pleasing  sense  of  sure  posses- 
sion.    Faith  in  its  very  nature  must  always 
be  sorrowing  over  the  misfit  of  the  higher 
vision  with  cherished  prejudice,  and  yet  re- 
joicing because  of  the   transcendent  glory 
of  the  vision.     It  must  always  feel  poor  and 
naked,  having  given  away  the  comfortable 
garments  of  logical  certainty,  yet   making 
many  rich  with  the  certaintieswhich  can  never 
be  like  those  "  robes  and  furr'd  gowns  "  of 
the  mind  which  hide  all  discrepancies. 


LETTER   XLl 


I  ACKNOWLEDGE  the  truth  of  your  reiiKirk 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  bias  which  I  own  is 
inevitable  in  some  degree  to  every  mind 
and  the  prejudice  of  which  I  feel  we  ought 
to  rid  ourselves.  Perhaps  there  are  tests, 
however,  by  which  we  may  discern  the 
difference. 

Our  prejudices  all  tend  to  exalt  us, 
especially  our  religious  prejudices  ;  but  our 
Lord  says  that  every  one  that 
exalts  himself  will  be  humbled, 
while  he  who  humbles  himself 
will  be  exalted.  Many  men  who  are  not 
personally  vain  still  bolster  themselves  out 
in  the  conceit  of  prejudice,  instead  of  being 
willing  to  stand  simplyjn  the  strength  God 
gives  them. 
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Again,  this  self-conceit  of  prejudice  is 
precisely  what  makes  all  our  arguments,  all 
our  instruction,  saltless,  wishy-washy,  to 
those  who  have  keenness  of  mind.  Do  you 
doubt  it  ?  What  is  it  that  invalidates  the 
argument  of  the  Dissenter  against  the 
Church  to  your  mind  ?  It  is  not  your 
prejudice  that  invalidates  that  argument 
for  you  half  so  much  as  his.  Almost  every 
word  he  says  appears  to  you  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  mass  of  hereditary 
or  party  prejudice,  which  gives  birth  to 
arbitrary  assumptions  which  you  feel  could 
not  be  accepted  unless  by  a  warped  mind. 
And  the  same  way  with  the  "  new  theo- 
logian "  or  the  atheist.  You  are  not  even 
interested  in  their  arguments  ;  you  find 
them  depressing  and  irritating,  they  do  not 
seem  to  you  to  rise  into  the  region  of 
v  controversy  ;  and  this  is  very  true  of 
n  of   them.      And   your  special   con- 

tentions :tre  invalidated  for  them  and  for 
the  impartial  observer,  if  such  there  be,  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  this  tasteless,  insipid 
result   of  prejudice    which    recurs    to    the 
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mind  when  we  read  that  every  sacrifice 
shall  be  salted  with  fire,  that  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  the  salt  of  t'le 
earth. 

How  different  is  the  effect  when  we 
come  across  a  man  of  faith  marching  for- 
Knowing  Ward  with  some  great  principle, 
'"  P'"^'-  which  he  knows  only  "  in  part," 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  trim  to  his 
own  liking,  some  great  truth  which  he  is 
content  to  see  "as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  know- 
ing that  it  will  carry  him  further  th  -n  he 
can  now  see,  while  he  simply  says,  For 
myself,  by  this  I  live  ;  for  this  I  die  daily." 
We  see  such  an  one  pressed  on  every  side, 
yet  not  straitened  ;  perplexed,  yet  not  dis- 
mayed ;  always  bearing  about  in  the  intel- 
lectual hfe  the  dying  of  Jesus,  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus  may  be  manifest  in  his  intellect. 
And  the  result  is,  that  he  attracts  to  his 
side  all  those  who  have  in  them  the  power 
to  see  his  vision  and  to  live  by  his  rule  ; 
and  he  forms  in  them  no  gross  heart  of 
scorn  for  others,  for  he  is  in  very  deed  and 
truth   the   fellow  of  all   who  are  doubtful 
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and  perplexed,  as  he  is  the  fellow  of  all  who 
see  a  heavenly  vision. 

If  we  consider  what  we  might  call  the 
cc:itribution  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  church,  we  cannot 
think  for  an  instant  that  what  He  offered 
was  anything  that  could  be  rounded  off, 
polished  and  planed,  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  any  class  or  party,  even  though  it  were 
a  religious  class,  even  though  it  were  a 
party  in  His  own  church.  Did  He,  or 
did  He  not,  say,  "Have  salt  in  yourselves".'' 
When  men  came  to  Him  with  their  ques- 
tions, does  His  answer  ever  suggest  a 
finality  that  could  be  put  into  words,  and 
fitted  into  all  the  other  finalities  that  are 
also  in  words.? 

You  remember  how  Shelley,  in  his 
"Cloud,"  gives  us  in  pictures  that,  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  the  sheiiey's 
marvellous  unrest  of  the  moisture  "Cioud." 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere  always  rising 
toward  the  heart  of  the  sun,  assuming 
shape  and  colour,  producing  graceful  shade 
or  bla'     1  cold,  devastating  snow  or  wel- 
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come  rain,  ever  rising,  ever  appearing,  ever 
falling  antl  vanishing.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
is  earth  made  beautiful  and  habitable  : 
the  phinets  that  have  no  moisture  are  dead. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  figure  of  the  way  our 
Lord  intended  to  give  truth  to  human 
reason.  The  substance  of  all  revelation  is 
final  ;  its  apprehension  and  interpretation 
never.  The  Christian  revelation  is  final  as 
regards  the  perfection  of  that  Life  of  which, 
however,  we  on  our  side  are  always  learning 
more.  It  is  something  given  to  us  to 
which  the  sun  of  absolute  truth  is  always 
appealing,  drawing  it  upward  until  it 
assumes  shape  and  colour  and  gives  itself 
aorain  to  the  practical  life  in  blessing  and 
banning  ;  and  again  it  is  drawn  up  and 
built  in  somewhat  different  form  and  hue, 
but  always  the  same  in  essence.  Thus,  it 
the  revelation  of  our  Lord's  life  is  final, 
our  conceptions  of  Him  are  never  final, 
still  less  the  words  which  half  reveal  and 
half  conceal  them. 

Can  we  imagii-e  for  a  moment  that  the 
life  of  the  religious  mind,  the  mind  with 
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which  we  must  love  God,  is  something 
cut  off  from  the  whole  universe?  In 
our  highest  mental  life  is  there  ^^  _^  ^^^^^^, 
nothing    in    common    with    the        Htc  in 

"  II-  harmony 

in-breathing    and    out-breathing      with  the 

-       ,      ,       .  •    1        1  I  J  luiiverae. 

of  Vital  air.  with  the  systole  and 
diaitole  that  keeps  our  pulses  ever  beating, 
with  the  constant  destruction  and  constant 
build-ng  up  of  the  animal  frame  ;  nothing 
in  common  with  the  constant  output  of 
new  leaves,  new  flowers — never  the  same 
as  leaf  or  flower  that  has  come  before,  and 
the  constant  falling  and  perishing,  leaving 
earth  a  v/aste  and  branches  bare,  tossed  to 
inclement  skies  ;  nothing  in  common  with 
the  forces  of  detrition  and  attrition,  by 
which  the  crust  of  this  solid  earth  itself  is 
wasted  and  upbuilt  continually ;  nothing  in 
common  with  the  forming  of  the  spheres, 
their  warming  and  cooling,  and  their  vast, 
continuous  whirling  in  constant  change, 
from  the  whence  of  which  we  cannot  even 
dream  to  the  whither  none  may  know  ? 

Turn  back  to  the  smug  little  system  of 
thought  that  each  one   is  tempted  to  call 
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truth  and  right,  in  which  we  think  we  can 
go  down  to  the  deep  places  of  life,  like 
those  water  insects  that  make  a  little  globule 
of  air  in  which  they  can  dive  ;  encased  in 
which  we  think  we  shall  ascend  into  the 
highest  heaven  as  in  a  balloon  ;  out  of 
whicli  we  look  at  a  wrong-headed  humanity, 
convinced,  although  we  know  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  it,  that  "  these  people  who 
know  not  the  law  "  can  never  be  as  favour- 
ably placed  as  we  are.  Has  such  a  life  any 
vital  relationship  with  the  vast  pulses  of 
the  universe  of  God  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
beginning  of  atrophy  ? 

If,  then,  we  must  give  up  our  pleasant 
abiding-places,  and  keep  to  the  road,  can 
there  be  no  home  of  the  soul  ?  no 
green  pastures  and  still  waters  ? 
We  utter  this  cry  very  naturally.  When 
our  Lord  asked  His  disciples  if  they  also 
would  leave  Him,  Peter  is  represented  as 
saying,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go.''" 
There  is  great  pathos  in  the  words.  If 
there  were  an  easier  Gospel  we  should  all 
be  well-advised  to  seek  it  ;   if  there  were 
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of  the  soiil. 
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any  less  arduous  way  to  eternal  life  we 
should  be  fools  not  to  take  it.  But  this 
constant  travel  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  life.  All  truth  must  be  sought, 
as  Christian  truth  is  sought ;  all  right  must 
be  reached  in  this  way  ;  all  life  springs 
from  death,  and  no  intellectual  life  worth 
having  is  anything  but  a  constant  revision 
and  unlearning.  If  we  are  to  live  by  the 
words  of  eternal  life  which  Jesus  spoke  we 
must  take  His  life  as  a  living  principle 
within  our  own,  and  not  think  His  truth 
is  ever  anything  which  we  can  put  on,  as 
an  academic  gown,  the  insignia  of  a  com- 
pleted course. 

And  yet  I  think  there  is  a  home  of  the 
soul,  here  and  now — green  pastures  for 
ever  ours,  and  waters  of  comfort  ;  The  home 
but  we  only  find  them  by  follow- 
ing where  He  le?ds,  always  farther  away 
fror-  ♦:he  House  of  Prejudice  and  the  City 
of  iMnal  Assurance,  through  the  lowlands 
of  humility,  in  the  country  of  the  all- 
embracing  sympathy  of  God. 
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I  yuiTE  see  that  the  constant  effort 
to  think  seems  partly  incompatible  with 
The  danger  ^^'■^  detachment  of"  mind  which 
of  .iriftini;.  loyalty  to  a  teacher  ought  to 
bring.  But  the  proof  that  we  must  think 
is  that  we  are  always  in  such  terrible 
danger  of"  drifting.  The  prevailing  winds 
in  the  world  of  thought  can  only  set  us 
forward  on  our  journey  if  we  never  leave 
the  helm.  In  the  prayer  of  inward  silence 
we  gaze  upon  the  chart  ;  in  the  prayer  of 
reason  we  turn  the  helm. 

We  can  see  what  the  drift  of  prejudice 

is  in  every  department  of  human   affairs. 

Class  (lis-     Class  distinctions  are  clean   and 

tinctionani    hg.jjhy  hgadlands  in  our  sea  of 

class  J 

preJLiciicc.     lifg       They  come  to  us  from  the 
past.      They  ought  not  to  be  permanent, 
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and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  are 
always  changing  by  detrition  and  attrition, 
which  keeps  them  in  wholesome  accord 
with  the  universe.  But  the  wind  of  class 
prejudice  drives  us  inland,  to  a  place  where 
every  class  of  society,  high  and  low  alike,  is 
diseased,  suffering  froiv.  constant  eruptions 
of  false  assumption  and  unkind  lies;  and  this 
scrofula  can  only  he  healed  hy  the  touch  of 
the  King  of  kings,  which  is  not  to  he  had 
till  we  leave  that  land.  Many  a  ship  is 
wrecked  there.  It  is  only  by  constant  use 
of  the  compass  and  labour  at  the  helm  that 
we  can  avoid  that  shore. 

Party  enthusiasm  for  a  good  cr.use  is  a 
strong   and    healthy    wind  —  there   is   only 
one  wind  in  the  range  of  the  sea         p-.rty 
ot  life  more  wholesome — but  it       .,^,|  p,^,^ 
is   apt   to  me-ge   into   the   trade       pr-ju>iia-. 
winds    of    party     prejudice,     that    set    in 
round    one   set   of   ideas    and    round    one 
mental  atmosphere.     'I"he  same  is  true  of 
the    enthusiasn.s    of    clique    and    coterie  ; 
affections  and  bonds   of  common  interest 
ar':  healthy  breezes,  but  are  quickly  followed 
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by  the  cold,  rude  enthusiasms  of  mere 
cohesion  and  exclusion,  which  drive  the 
ship  on  the  coast  of  fully  licensed  selfish- 
ness, from  which  very  few  ever  desire  to 
return. 

The  best  and  strongest  wind  is  the  love 

of  God;    but  close  at  its  side  rushes  the 

Religious      sirocco    of    religious    prejudice. 

^'■"\^.       When  we  set  our  sails  to  catch 

an<i  religious 

prcjuaice.  lY^Q  breath  of  religious  passion,  it 
is  only  by  unresting  vigilance  that  we  can 
be  saved  from  drifting  before  the  sirocco 
of  prejudice  on  to  the  shore  of  eternal 
shame.  In  that  land  live  those  who  have 
',  bound  heavy  burdens  on  other  men's 
shoulders,  and  those  who  have  beams  in 
their  eyes,  and  those  who  have  caused  little 
ones  to  offend,  and  those  who  have  betrayed 
with  a  kiss  the  cause  of  God. 


LETTER   XLIV 
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Yes,     I     have    got      Orders     and     Unity^ 
and  read   it.       I    am   very   glad    that    you 
came  across  it  just  when  we  are    o,Mr^u„d 
discussing  the  homage   that   our       ^""'• 
intellects  should  offer  to  God,  because   it 
seems  to  me  that  the  reception   many  are 
giving  to  this  book  illustrates  well  the  way 
in  which  we  are  very  apt  to  shirk  thought. 
How  many  read   Dr.  (iore's  books  whose 
lives  would  be  all  transformed  if  they  could 
imbibe   the   spirit   of  love   which   informs 
them,  whose  practical  life  would  be  at  once 
glorified  if  they  could  accept  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  poor  and  the  rich  which  is 
taught  in  them,  but  who  are  giving  both 
these  things  the  go-by  while  they  reinforce 
their  favourite  religious  dogmas  by  accept- 

"   By  the  Bishop  of  Birmingliam. 
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ing  his  theology  without  question.  How 
unreasonable  all  this  is,  and  how  unjust 
to  the  bishop  who  here  begs  them  to  think 
for  themselves  in  matters  of  theology  ! 

Ir  givmg  an  epitome  of  all  the  arguments 

in  flivour  of  an  exclusive  church  doctrine 

the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  does 

What  is  to 

invoive.i  in     not  give  the  weighty  arguments 

thinkin-;.  .  .  i  i     '       i 

against  it,  and  as  he  asks  you  to 
think  for  yourself,  he  must  desire  that  you 
should  read  these  elsewhere,  as  thinking 
would  be  futile  unless  yor  had  both  sides 
of  the  case  fairly  before  you.  To  this 
end  you  ought  to  read  Lindsay,'  chapters 
i.,    iii.,    and    v.;     and    Gwatkin,"    vol.    i., 

1  "  Theiv  is  not  a  trace  (in  the  Epistles  nt  I;j;natius)  ot 
i ;  sacerdotalism  in  the  sense  that  the  Cnristian  ministry  is 
if  a  special  priesthood  set  apart  to  ofter  a  special  sacrifice  ; 
f  j  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  sacredness  of  order,  but  not 

a  word  about  the  sanctity  of  orders.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
apostolic  succession  in  any  form  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Lastly, 
there  is  no  trace  of  diocesan  rule"  (T/zc  Church  and  the 
Minisrn;  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  pp.  196-197). 

2  "Though  we  find  no  trace  of  episcopacy  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  it  is  universal  a  century  later.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  theory  that  the  apostles  must 
have  commanded  every  church  to  have  its  bishop.  .  .  . 
But  all  this  falls  very  far  short  of  proof  that  it   was  an 
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chapters  iv.,  xi.,  and  xiii.;  but  indeed 
the  whole  of  both  these  books  will  well 
repay  your  perusal,  and  you  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  in  a  position  to  "  think  "  in  the 
matter  till  their  views  are  before  you. 

Now,  as  you  know,  I  have  no  desire 
that  you  '^'"^'  !d  deviate  from  Dr.  Gore's 
theologica  rion     in    so     far    as    it    is 

positive  ;  v  ,  must  each  take  the  position 
that    seems    10    us  most   true,   and   put    a 

onlinancc  of  the  apostk-s.  The  tlu-ory  accounts  tor  m.iiic 
of  the  facts,  and  would  he  a  poof  theory  if  it  did  not,  but 
it  is  not  needed  to  account  for  them,  and  it  ii.  ilirectly 
contradicted  hy  another  set  of  facts.  liinatius  presses 
episcopacy  with  an  urj;ency  that  cannot  he  exaiJ:^nrated. 
So  much  the  more  sinniti<ant  is  the  absence  of  the  one 
decisive  ars^ument  that  would  have  nuule  all  the  rest 
superfluous.  With  all  his  urgency  he  never  says,  Obey 
the  bishop  as  the  Lord  ordained,  or  as  the  apostles  save 
command.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  an  .ipostolic  command  is 
needless  as  well  as  unhistorical.  Episcopacy  was  plainly 
the  stroniiest  form  of  L^overnment.  ...  it  was  so  clearly 
the  ri^ht  policy  for  that  time  that  nothing  short  of  an 
apostolic  prohibition  would  have  had  any  chance  ot  check- 
inu-  it.  .  .  .  Was  tlie  bishop  developed  <lownward  from 
the  apostles  ?  .  .  .  '^'lie  theory  is  iii'ite  untenable  "  (£(7r/v 
C7/»;v//  Hiitorr,  by  Pne".  Gwatkin,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-295). 

"The  conception  of  the  church  was  fundamentally  mis- 
taken when  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  was  made 
the  i^uarantee  of  unity"  {I/'iJ.  vol.  i.  p.  300). 
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greater  force  of  spiritual  life  into  it  ;  but  I 
want    .gain  to  put  before  you  that  the  case 
o..  the  other  side  is  such  that  many  reason- 
able men  will  find  that  they  cannot  honestly 
accept   this  doctrine,  and   I   want   you   to 
realise  *hat  you  have  not  the  slightest  right 
to  blame  them.      My  question  is,  Can  any 
one  really  say,  after  reading  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham's  last  book,  that  it  is  proved 
that  God  has  spoken,  making  one  form  of 
church  unity  for  ever  binding  ?     The  book 
itself  insists  on  bringing  everything  to  the 
test  of  Scripture.      Well,  bring  this  to  the 
test  of  Scripture. 

One  interpretation  is  here  given  to 
figurative  language  of  our  Lord '  which 
The  test  certainly  is  not  the  only  possible 
of  Scripture.  Interpretation.  Certain  passages 
are  taken  here  and  there  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  again,  with 
special  interpretation  and  emphasis,  may  le 
said  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  divme 
authority  of  Episcopacy.  Against  all  this 
must  be  set  the  plain  fact  that  the  doctrine 

I   OrJcn  an.i  Unity,  pp.  S8-S9. 
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is  nowhere   plainly  expressed  in  the  New   '\'^ 
Testament.      This  doctrine   certainly  em- 
bodies   ideals    for   the    maintenance    of   a 
society   and   the   performance    of  religious 
observance  which  wt  ^  universally  accepted 
and  understood  when  our  Lord  lived  and 
when    the    New    Testament    was    v/ritten. 
There    could    have    been    m.    difficulty    in 
making  them  explicit  as  a  rule  of  the  church. 
When  the  centurion  said  that  he  was  a  man 
under  authority,  and  had  men  under   his 
authority,   he   expressed   quite  simply   the 
notion  of  government  from  above  exercised 
by  successive  ranks.     If  this  was  to  be  the 
mode  of  government  in  the   new  church, 
why  rjuld  it  not  as  easily  have  been  said, 
then  and  there,  in  Galilee,  in  the  Aramaic 
h-nguage  ?     Again,   the  conception  of  the 
priesthood  as  having   in   charge    the   altar 
which  none  but  themselves  must  touch,  was 
a    most    familiar    idea    and    quite    easily 
expressed.     Our    Lord   Himself  refers    to 
this  idea    igain  and  again.      For  example. 
He  says  to  the  cleansed  leper,  "  Go,  show 
thyself   to    the   priest,  and    offer    for   thy 
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cleansing  the  things  which  Moses  com- 
manded "  ;  again,  He  refers  o  the  shew- 
bread,  which  it  was  only  lawful  for  the 
priests  to  eat,  and  discusses  the  limitation 
of  the  principle.  What,  then,  was  there 
to  hinder  our  Lord  making  some  clear 
statement  to  the  apostles  that  they  were 
to  be  the  first  priests  of  a  new  order,  to 
officiate  at  a  new  altar,  and  that  the  church 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  hierarchy.''  If 
He  did  so,  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  all  four  evangelists,  writing  a 
generation  afterwards,  when  the  instruction 
would  have  been  all  -  important,  should 
have  omitted  it  from  thriir  record  .''  Why 
did  not  St.  Paul,  or  the  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  write  it  out  quite 
plainly  and  simply .''  Even  that  Epistle 
which  translates  the  Gospel  into  Old  Testa- 
ment imagery  presents  our  Lord  as  the 
one  and  only  officiating  priest  ;  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  hieiarchy  to  stand  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  the  apostles.  The 
Bishop  lays  great  stress  on  the  opinion  of 
St.  Ignatius  ;  but,   as  Dr.  Gwatkin  points 
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out,  Ignatius,  with  all  his  urgency  for  the 
episcopate,  docs  not  do  the  one  thing  that 
would  have  established  his  contention  for 
ever,  viz.  cjuote  the  authority  of  our 
Lord  or  His  apostles. 

I  think  that  unless  your  mind  be  most 
unduly  prejudiced  you  must  admit  that 
there  will  probably  always  be  large  numbers 
of  persons,  eager  to  obey  th;;  call  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  sense  of  truth  will  not  allow 
them  to  admit  pre-eminent  authority  for 
your  theory  of  church  authority  ;  and  it 
must  always  remain  with  you  a  very 
serious  question  whether,  if  you  adhere 
to  the  test  of  Scripture,  you  are  right  in 
excluding  the  bodies  formed  by  these 
people  from  your  Christian  fellowship. 

It  is  of  course  urged  on  your  side  that 
principles  so  much  in  the  air  when  the 
church  first  took  form  stood  in 

,  .  .  Oiir  Lord's 

no   need    ot    written    expression,    outlook  tor 

B,   •!         ,   •  ., ,  His  church. 

ut  while  this  argument  will  not 

seem    conclusive    to    the    half   of  modern 

England,  the  currency  of  the  ideas  in  the 

Roman  Empire  is  quite  enough  to  account 
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for  the  church  having  early  grown  into 
the  form  it  took.  A  new  society  would 
naturally  grow  into  the  current  ideas  of 
autocratic  governmen*-  constantly  pressed 
upon  it  by  the  Roman  world,  into  such 
ideas  of  religious  expression  as  were  most 
salient  in  the  only  Scriptures  it  held  in  its 
hand — the  Old  Testament.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  that  our  Lord  should  not  have 
foreseen  thn  -uch  would  be  its  natural 
growth  ;  but  His  extraordinary  reticence 
seems  to  suggest  that  in  that  indefinite 
future  in  which  the  Gospel — vast  under- 
taking— -was  to  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
He  also  foresaw  that  His  church,  if  it 
was  to  prevail,  must  not  be  permanently 
crystallised  into  the  ideals  of  one  govern- 
ment or  one  time.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  silence  of  the  apostles,  on  their  un- 
willingness to  bind  the  future  by  anything 
less  than  those  great  principles  of  action 
which  can  never  petrify  into  one  unchang- 
ing form,  are  we  not  almost  bound  to 
suppose  that  if  our  Lord  gave  them 
esoteric    counsel    on    the    subject    it    must 
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have  been  to  warn  them  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  church  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  to  know  what  she  should  speak,  so 
that  they  need  not  take  thought  before- 
hand for  unknown  years. 

We  do  not  stand  at  the  end  of  time. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
human  race  has  passed  its  child-  i-^e  ^  „( 
hood  ;  and  the  millenniums  to  '^"'"'^''■ 
come  are  likjjy  to  carry  men  further  and 
further  from  those  ideas  of  secular  govern- 
ment and  corporate  ceremonies  which  were 
ripe  when  the  church  first  formulated  her 
beliefs.  Science  tells  us  that  it  is  not  by 
rigid  adherence  to  any  outward  habits,  but 
by  woi.uerful  adaptability  to  new  environ- 
ments that  man  has  become  master  of  earth 
in  every  climate,  and  that  in  spite  of  flood 
and  frost,  famine  and  pestilence,  with 
which  nature  has  often  overwhelmed  him. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  if  God  has  given 
man  a  church  which  is  to  become  universal 
and  permanent,  this  church  must  also  have 
the  greatest  possible  power  of  corre- 
spondence with  new  environment.    Whether 
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this  power  can  adhere  in  any  one  exclusive 
society,  as  set  before  us  in  Orders  and 
Unity,  is  ->  problem  to  which  we  must 
cnsecrr.Le  e  best  powers  of  our  minds. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  at  present  in  a 
position  to  decide  it,  because  we  are  not 
doing  the  will  sufficiently  to  know  of  the 
doctrine. 
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Yes,  of  course,  wherever  there  is  vitality — 
in  your  branch  of  the  church  or  any  other — 
there  will  always  be  an  attraction  tIh- northern 
which  will  draw  men.  It  would  ""'""'■ 
be  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  if  there  were 
not  always  dv  influx  from  other  branches 
as  well  as  from  the  outer  world,  for  there 
is  always  a  discontented  out-going  from  all 
branches.  But,  in  spite  of  the  indications 
of  the  power  of  a  strong  church  authority 
and  definite  tradition  to  attract  men,  you 
can  hardly  doubt  that  in  this  age  the  great 
tendency  of  the  northern  nations  is  in  the 
other  direction. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.  The  great  trend  of  thought  which 
comes  out  of  the  river  of  our  past  and 
flows  into  the  illiniitable  future  inclines  us 
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to  believe  it  a  nobler  thing  to  teach  a  man 
to  govern   himself  than  to  gcverii   him,  a 
.  ,    higher  thing  to  educate  him  to  think  tor 
1  i   himself  than  to  think  for  him,  and  that  the 
^  /    only  way  to  shepherd    him   into  being  all 
that  he   might    be  in   the  civil   and   social 
order  is  to  set  him  at  once,  from  childhood, 
to  the  shepherding  i4   his  brothers.       This 
thought    is    working    itself   out    in    many 
different  ways.      In  every  school  the  child 
who  used  to  be  a  mere  pawn  in  the  hands 
of  the  master  has  now  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school   laid  on   his  shoulders. 
He    is    made    responsible,    not    alone    for 
himself,     but     in    some     degree     for     his 
fellows.      The  increasing  supremacy  of  the 
community  in   municipal  government  and 
national    government   is   an    expression  of 
the  same  trend  of  thought.      It  may  be  in 
a  wrong  direction  or  a  right,  but  we  must 
be  aware  that  thus  we  are  wending. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  seems  to  be  true  of  all  the  nations  of 
Teutonic  stock.  It  is  but  natural  to 
suppose   that   those   forms  of   Christianity 
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will  thrivi  '  .t  which  come  closest  to  the 
heart  of  nations  with  these  ideals  of  self- 
government  anil  self-direction  and  eciiuility 
in  fellowship. 

The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  says  that  in- 
dications are  not  wanting  that  sectarianism 
is  wearying  its  devotees.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  men  giow  increasing"  'eary  of 
the  idea   that    the  peculiar  tei  /i   each 

sect   are    all-important.       They   are    much 
more  disposed   to  lay  emphasis  upon  what 
is  common  to  different  forms  of  Christian- 
ity ;   varying  and  minor  points  of  doctrine 
appear  to  them  as  proportionately  negligible. 
Nor   do   they    retain    the   idea    that    those 
errors  which  drove  their  fathers  from  the 
older  form  of  Catholicism  are  fatal.     But  I 
am  convinced  that  all    this   does  not   lead 
them  one  step  toward  desiring  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  ihe  old  authority. 
They  are  n(;t  seeking  any   huge  system  of 
assured  conformity.     Their  very  readiness 
to   tolerate   what    their   fathers   could   not 
tolerate  arises  from  the  conviction  that  the 
tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  thing 
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of  the  past,  and  all  insistence  on  conformity 
is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  passing 
away. 

The  Bishop  sketches  the  church  to  which 
he  hopes  these  multitudes  will  return  in 
two  passages. 

We  are,  or  ought  to  be,  more  certain  that 
disciples  of  Christ  are  to  be  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  holding  its  faith,  living  its  life, 
using  its  sacraments  and  adhering  to  its  legiti- 
mate officers,  than  we  can  be  of  any  of  the  more 
particular  doctrinal  conclusions  which  may  seem 
to  follow  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.' 

The  church  thus  described  is,  of  course, 
the  church  of  the  united  Catholic  tradition. 
He  goes  on  to  say  what  large  tolerance 
should  be  allowed  by  the  church  in  these 
days,  especially  if  it  could  thereby  embrace 
repentant  sectaries.     And  he  adds. 

In  a  visible  church  based  on  a  specific  divine 
revelation,  the  intelligibility  and  attractiveness  of 
toleration  can  only  be  maintained  where  the  basis 
of  necessary  faith  is  also  clearly  and  unhesi- 
tatinglv  affirmed — where  the  church  knows  how 
On/ers  anJ  Unity,  p.  1 74. 
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to  say  as  distinct  a  "no"  to  proposals  which 
threaten  its  fundamental  unity,  as  ever  it  did  in 
the  days  of  Montanism  or  Arianism.^ 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  millions  of  the 
energetic  north  are  not  at  present  returning 
to   this   sort  of  authority,  how-    seif-govem- 
ever   ideal  it   he.     They  do  not 
want   to  be    shepherded    by    any    men    to 
whom  they  are  bound  to  render  spiritual 
obedience.     Their  desire  is  for  fellowship 
in    which    they    may  yield    the   voluntary 
reverence   of  the   soul   to   those   who   can 
evoke  their  respect  and   draw  forth   their 
affections.     They  want,  each  one  of  them, 
as  they  feel  their  better  natures  drawn  out 
by  reverence  for  some  and  compassion  for 
others,  to  take  an  equal  part  in  the  direction 
and  administration  of  the  Christian  society. 
This,  of  course,  may  be  all  wrong.     The 
ideal  state  may  be  aristocratic  ;    the  ideal 
spiritual    society   may   be   hierarchic.      To 
settle  that  is  not  my  p-esent  point.     All  I 
want   to   suggest   is   that   it  will   be   some 
centuries    before    this    strong    set    of    the 

1  Oni^rs  and  Uiiitv,  p.  203. 
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northern  races  toward   equality  and  inde- 
pendence can  have  reached  its  climax  and 
be  ready,  if  ever,  to  return  to  something 
more    in    consonance    with    the    Catholic 
ideal.     During  these  centuries  it  is  surely 
better    they    should    have    some    form    of 
Christianity  rather  than  none.     If  it  were 
true,  as  the  Bishop  says,^  that  Jesus  Himself 
and   the   apostles   clearly  commanded    the 
hierarchy  as  the  only  form  of  Christianity, 
and  thus  virtually  banned    any    other,   in 
what  evil  case  would  these  northern  nations 
now  be  who   for  the  most   part   are   pre- 
paring   to    carry    their    Christianity    with 
them  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  bold 
experiment  in  self-government  and  freedom 
of  thought !      If  it  be  true  that  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  left  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
church  that  its  government  was  always  to 
be  such  as  was  adapted  to  the  converts  of 
the  first  centuries  under  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the    great    mass  of   the   Teutonic   nations 
would  now  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  a 

•   Oniers  and  Unity,  pp.  132,  133.  and  clscwherf. 
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form  of  Christianity  which  they  cannot  now 
assimilate,  or  reject  the  faith  altogether. 

I  want  you  to  consider  that  point  to 
which  I  have  before  referred — the  tendency 
to   emphasise    common    ground.  "Undcnomi- 

_,,  .       .  1  ^1  1 ij     nationalism." 

The   conviction    has   taken   hold 
of  multitudes  of  earnest-minded  men  that 
the    doctrines    held    in    common    by    the 
different  Christian   bodies  are  more  likely 
to  be  essential,  are  more  si  -e  to  embody 
truth,  than  doctrines  on  which  there  is  no  '' 
igreement.     This  fact  is  (  f  great  signifi- 
cance.     It  involves  the  letting  loose  o^  a 
vast  tide  of  thought  and  energy  which  used 
to  expend  itself  in  fret  and  friction  around 
emphatic    negations.      Whereunto    it    will 
grow,  and  what  use  Ciod  can  make  of  it, 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  imagine  ;    but  I 
pray  you  to  consider  this — to  call  it  by  a 
long    ugly    name,    such    as    "  undenomi- 
nati^   -^lism,"  and  to  beat  it  with  the  largest 
stick  we  can  get  hold  of,  will  not  alter  the 
strength  of  its  onrush  in  the  least  degree, 
while    such    action    may   have    a    stunting 
effect  upon  our  own  natures. 
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I   think  among   many  of  us  there  is  a 
distinct    confusion  of  thought   about   this 
V,  St  current  of  conviction.     The  mind  of 
a  man  thus  affected  necessarily  feels   less 
antagonism  fo-  other  Christian  bodies  than 
his  father  did,  but  he  does  not  hold  less 
definitely   and    less   earnestly  the    positive 
truth  he  retains,  and  he  does  not  necessarily 
feel    less  atfectlon    for  whatever   Christian 
society   he   happens    to   belong   to   by   in- 
heritance or  conviction.     The  dearest  ties 
of  a  Christian  society  are  not  c-mented  by 
negations  and   hatreds  ;    tliey  are  matters 
of  faith  and   aspiration,  of  use  and  wont 
and    mutual    help.       The    Methodist,   for 
example,  may  hold  with  entire  loyalty  the 
main    evangelical    tenets,  may   be   entirely 
devoted   to  the  system  of  class  meetings, 
of    itinerant    preachers,    and    of    a    social 
fellows^^'p  which    gives    him   the   freedom 
of   Methodist    society  wherever    he  goes ; 
and  all  this  may  be  just  as  strong  and  just 
as  earnest  within  him  although  he  have  no 
desire  to  teach  his  children,  or  to  hold  him- 
self, any  doctrine  to  which  almost  the  whole 
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of  Christendom   would   not    agree.      The 
same   is   to   be   said   to-day   of  thousands 
among    Presbyterians    and    other    bodies. 
Side   by  side   with   the  breaking   down  of 
belief  in   sect   barriers    as  essential   is   the  j 
increasing    emphasis    upon    the    need    of  |. 
corporate  life,  of  co-operation  and  fellow- 
ship in  every  department  of  life.     I  have 
heard  church  people  talk  as  if  a  man  who 
did  not  think  it  wicked  to  leave  his  own 
religious  society  for  another  was  necessarily 
drifting  into  vagueness,  a  mere  promiscuous 
frequenter  of  sermons.    They  have  so  hope- 
lessly confused  faith  and  denunciation,  love 
and  hatred,  in  religious  matters  that  they 
cannot   conceive   a   man    loving   God    and 
His  Christ  passionately  unless  he  condemn 
some   other   sort   of   Christian,   loving   his 
fellows  and  being   closely   boi-nd  up  with 
them     unless     he    denounce    every     other 
fellowship.     Yet  how  unreasonable  is  this 
inversion  of  the  truth  ! 

Whether  the  increased  largeness  of  sym- 
pathy which  increasing  neglect  of  peculiar 
doctrines  makes  possible  will  react  on  the 
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present  organisation  of  existing  societies, 
and  in  what  way  it  will  react,  we  can  no 
more  tell  than  we  can  tell  whence  the  wind 
will  come  to-morrow  and  whither  it  will  go. 
It  seems  to  me  of  all  things  most  futile 
to  pass  strictures  upon  a  great  stream  of 
tendency  like  this.  It  is  wiser  to  refrain 
from  judgment  upon  it.  If  it  be  of  man 
it  will  ultimately  be  overthrown ;  but  if  it 
be  of  God  it  will  roll  on  with;  resistless 
and  cumulative  power,  and  those  who  fight 
against  it  will  only  stultify  themselves. 
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No,  indeed,  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  as 
to  how  the  "  sort  of  church  unity  "  you 
call  mine  may  be  brought  about ;  nor 
have  I  much  idea  what  my  "sort  of 
church  unity"  is.  You  often  seem  to 
think  that  I  have  a  cut-and-dried  opinion 
up  my  sleeve  to  give  in  exchange  for  any 
I  urge  you  to  reconsider — as  if  my  mind 
were  a  linen  collar,  nothing  without  the 
starch  of  fixed  opinions. 

But,  seriously,  I  think  that  we  have  none 
of  us  the  slightest  right  to  expect  to  know 
what  God  may  be  willing  to  do  for  us 
until  we  are  ready  to  live  with  a  very 
different  sort  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  to 
that  which  we  now  exhibit. 

I  wonder  if  it  has  struck  you,  as  it  strikes 
me  sometimes,  that  there  are  certain  things 
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in  our  way  of  life  so  obviously  wrong 
and  absurd  that  nothing  but  familiarity 
Conservatism  ^'1^  the  idea  that  they  cannot  be 
ofoi.iA.inm.  bettered  could  possibly  reconcile 
us  to  them.  And  when  one  asks  oneself 
on  what  this  idea  that  they  cannot  be 
bettered  rests,  the  only  answer  is,  lack  of 
faith.  In  contrast  with  what  went  before 
them,  perhaps,  or  what  we  assume  would  be 
if  they  were  not,  they  appear  to  us  fairly 
good,  and  we  draw  no  contrast  between 
what  they  are  and  what  God  would 
certainly  do  for  us  if  we  refused  to  go  on 
in  the  wrong  way.  We  have  not  the  least 
faith  that  God  can  do  better  for  us,  or 
arrange  anything  better,  than  we  can  fore- 
see. We  will  not  take  a  step  to  dissociate 
ourselves  from  what  is  clearly  wrong  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  the  religion  we 
profess,  until  we  see  where  it  is  going  to 
lead  us. 

There  is,  for  example,  that  matter  of  party 
politics.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
our  church,  lay  and  clerical, — and,  for  the 
matter  of   that,  of  other  Christian  bodies 
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too — receive  nearly  all  their  information 
and  impressions  about  political  affairs  from 
the  party  press,  and  from  the  o^r  m 
press  of  one  party  only.  What  ^""''"i""'- 
could  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  judge  who 
must  pronounce  upon  a  case  to  restrict  his 
hearing  to  the  advocates  of  one  side  ?  and 
not  merely  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
pronounce  verdict  and  sentence  upon  that, 
but  to  allow  his  feelings  to  become  so 
inflamed  that  in  his  spare  hours  he  could 
do  little  else  than  pour  abuse  upon  the 
other  side?  Yet  this  is,  at  times,  the 
common  condition  of  Englishmen,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  Englishwomen  otherwise 
pure-minded. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  see  how 
to  carry  on  government  by  party  v/ith- 
out  this  intolerable  abuse  of  reason  and 
neighbourliness,  and  our  minds  are  so 
feeble  that  we  cannot  even  imagine  a 
better  form  of  government  than  govern- 
ment by  party.  But  because  we  do  not 
see  how  God  is  going  to  bring  His 
kingdom    about,    is    that    any    excuse    for 
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acquiescing  in  a  wrong  that  involves  such 
shocking  mental  and  moral  obliquity  ?  Are 
we,  in  reality,  Christians  at  all  if  we  fail  to 
believe  that  in  some  sense  *he  kingdom  is 
always  at  hand  if  we  would  repent  of 
our  evil  ways  and  believe  that  unforeseen 
good  will  come  with  our  abandonment  of 
them?  We  must  know  perfectly  well  in 
our  moments  of  calm  reason  that  the  half- 
truths  of  the  political  party  journal,  or, 
what  is  worse,  the  religious  party  journal, 
often  have  the  venom  of  falsehood  in  them 
to  a  worse  degree  even  than  if  the  circum- 
stances they  recite  were  pure  inventions. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  this — not  one  of 
us — becaus-  whenever  we  take  up  a  party 
paper  which  advocates  the  other  side  we 
are  vividly  conscious  both  of  the  venom 
and  the  falsehood,  so  that  we  ought  to 
be  perfectly  aware  that  the  same  method 
obtains  in  the  sheets  we  habitually  peruse 
with  such  relish. 

The  newspapers  are  not  to  blame.  They 
are  bound  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the 
people,  for  they  live  by  the  people.     They 
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are,  in  fact,  each  one  of  them,  the  literary 
presentment  of  a  crowd  spirit  or  a  mob 
spirit.  You  and  I  know  very  well  that 
there  are  men  who  rise  far  above  the  surge 
of  party  conflict,  but,  curiously  enough, 
they  are  very  rarely  the  notably  religious  ! 
I  have  pitched  on  this  particular  matter 
because  it  is  one  in  which  religion  seems 
to  be  neither  monitor  nor  moderator,  but 
the  worst  of  offenders. 

What  excuse  can  we  find  for  the  lack  of 
a  little  honest  straightforward  thinking  ? 
for  the  self-indulgence  that  will  not  allow 
us  to  speak  or  make  a  serious  stand  against 
the  drift  of  custom  and  opinion  about  us  ? 
and  for  an  entire  lack  of  faith  that  it  would 
be  of  the  slightest  use  ? 

In  this  whole  complicated  question  I 
find,  speaking  for  myself,  my  life  guided 
much  more  by  prejudice  than  by  n^^^  „, 
Christian  principle  and  Christian  ""''"^'•^'^  ''"p^- 
faith.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that 
if  in  the  prayer  of  reason  we  consistently 
and  earnestly  brought  this  evil,  as  far  as  it 
has  crept  into  our  own  lives,  as  far  as  we 
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can  see  it  dimly  in  the  nt^  of  the  communit  v, 
to  the  test  o*  the  heart-searching  exactions 
and  glorious  promises  of  rhe  (jusptl,  we 
should  not  very  soon  find  with  the  tempta- 
tion a  way  of  escape.  It  is  never  j  ••  -ot  al 
escape  alone  that  we  jan  seek  ;  the  church 
— whatever  ht  our  C(innotation  of  the 
term — the  church  ought  to  be  dearer  to  us 
than  our  personal  sanctity.  And  when  we 
lift  it  up  to  God  in  prayer  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  that  transgression  of  the 
very  laws  of  Christi^in  existence  can  be  a 
means  of  the  church's  gain. 

There  must  be  a  better  wav  of  gaining 
information  about  national  affairs  than 
through  mediums  tinged  bv  political  or 
religious  spite  ;  and  vet  how  slo^'  we  are 
to  support  an  independent  press  Th  re 
must  be  a  better  form  of  governn  cnt  than 
the  bi-party  system,  in  which  no  «  use  can 
stand  on  its  ow  merits.  There  must  be 
a  better  form  ot  representat''  i  v.  tha* 
which  compels  a  nan  'o  vote  i  one  ■ 
two  men  when  he  appro  cs  of  ne  ■  er  ; 
yet  how  ready  we  are  to  set  aside  i.    Utop     i 
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anv  che  le  of  r-form  like  uit  o'  '  pro- 
nortitiiial  reprtsci  tatio  "!  Po  sa\  'here 
IS  no  (>t-t!er  way  in  suct-^-likc  matter,  is,  I 
think,  a)  givi-  ;i  blank  denial  to  the  central 
thought  nf  thd  (jospel,  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  is  r  hand." 


L7.TTER   XLVII 


One  day  just  before  this  last  election  I 
got  into  conversation  with  a  poor  but 
decent  man  in  a  railway  carriage.  He  was 
ignorant  and  excited.  We  got  on  well  until 
I  inadvertently  betrayed  my  religion.  Then 
he  asked  sharply,  "  Do  you  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England.''" — adding  in  a 
moment,  "and  you  seem  honest!"  He 
sighed  and  said,  "  Well  I'm  sorry  to  make 
the  remark,  but  the  only  explanation  must 
be  that  you're  not  intelligent." 

I  thought  I  had  got  hold  of  some  bigoted 
Dissenter  or  freethipl'.er,  and  was  prepared 
for  the  usual  arguments  ;  but  I  was  quite 
mistaken ;  his  indictment  was  made  on 
purely  practical  grounds.  He  said  he  had 
a  small  shop  in  a  country  town,  that  when 
he  began  openly  to  do  political  work  for  the 
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Labour  Party  many  of  his  best  customers, 
who  were  "Primrose  women,"  forsook  him. 
These  "Primrose  women  "  were  all  church- 
women,  s  ;  he  said  that  this  circumstance 
had  caused  him  to  think  about  the  Church. 
His  view  was  that  the  Church  always 
I  took  the  opinion  of  Dives  as  ^o  what 
;  Lazarus     really     needed.      The 


The  church 

Church   ideal  of  charity  was  the   Jinjf.s  with 

■'  .  Diveo. 

ideal  of  Dives — the  broken  bits 
from  the  table  of  luxury — what  could  be 
spared  from  comfortable  incomes.  The 
Church  never  got  at  the  real  mind  or  the 
real  needs  of  Lazarus,  because  it  always 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Dives  and 
looked  out  of  his  windows.  He  said 
roughly  that  if  Church  folk  were  honest 
and  could  comfortably  believe  that  it  was 
Jesus  who  would  decide  whether  they  were 
saved  or  damned  in  the  next  world,  "  they 
must  be  uncommon  fools." 

While  I  was  endeavouring  to  bring  him 
to  a  better  mind  I  was  interested  to  find 
that  by  "  the  Church  "  he  meant  the  bulk 
of  the  laity.     He  attributed  to  the  clergy 
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an  amiable  desire  to  see  justice  c^one,  but 
he  regarded  them  as  pensioners  of  Dives, 
frightened  lo  tell  him  the  truth.  He  had 
a  father  keen  sympathy  with  their  position, 
because  he  himself  had  had  to  choose 
between  principle  and  his  pocket. 

Now  we  have  all  come  across  some  such 
reproach  as  this ;  and,  however  much 
mistaken  this  man  may  be,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  up  and  down  the  country 
poor  men  who  think  for  themselves  are 
saying  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
ally  of  Dives  in  all  his  public  and  social 
action,  although  few  are  rough  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  Church  may  be  co-heir  to 
his  inheritance.  All  I  want  to  say  is  that 
whatever  it  is  that  gives  the  honest  poor 
this  impression  would  proh  bly  not  be  there 
if  we  did  not  neglect  the  prayer  of  reason. 

I  have  myself  known  rich  people  who 
habitually  thought  of  our  Lord  as  standing 
to  represent  the  poor  in  their  need  of  charity, 
but  never  in  their  need  of  justice,  or  of 
education,  or  of  a  voice  in  the  State.  The 
moment  the  claim  of  the  poor  is  for  what 
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may  raise  then,  to  conditions  of  greater 
power,  there,  they  seem  to  think,  our  Lord 
would  dissociate  Himself  from  the  poor 
and  no  longer  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  me." 

That  parable  of  Dives  undoubtedly  comes 
tO  us  from  the  bosom  of  the  early  church, 
and  in  spite  of  the  common  dogmatic 
explanation  of  the  bourgeois  mind,  1  think 
it  undoubtedly  represents  the  indignation 
of  our  Lord  at  the  mere  possession  of 
superfluous  riches.  We  may  infer  from 
that  what  His  anger  at  their  abuse  must 
be! 
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be  brought 

into  captivity 

to  Christ. 


IS 


There  is  an  adage  that  is  sometimes  given 
in  good  books  as  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
Inclination  to  that  cvery  doubtful  point  should 
be  decided  as  we  least  like   to 
decide   it.     How   very  different 
,   i3    this    from    the    demand    of    our    Lord 
1  that  our  inclinations  should   be  one  with 
His  !     It  mak-^s  a  moral  quality  of  mere 
disinclination.     It  is  intended  to  be  a  safe 
balance   to  natural  bias  in  our  judgment, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  operate  thus  ; 
but    it   carries   in   its  heart   the   principle, 
not  of  love,  but  of  asceticism  ;  its  saving 
characteristic    is    that     few    are    likely    to 
carry  it  out  too  rigorously.     The  bias  of 
devotion  to  our  Lord  leaves  free  play  to 
all  good  and  natural  inclination  as  it  can 
rise  to  embrace  His  purposes  ;  those  pur- 
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poses  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  prayer 
of  reason  to  seek. 

The    command    to  love   God  with   the 
mind  is  the  eternal  basis  of  the  prayer  of 
reason  ;  and  I  a.n  much  inclined  to  think 
that  when  we  honestly  bring  that  prayer 
to  God  in  the  presence  of  Him  who,  we 
believe,  has  taken  something  of  our  own 
nature  into  the  unseen,  we  always  hear  the 
same  drastic  counsel  of  perfection.     "  Love 
your  neighbour  quite  as  well  as  yourself," 
or  "  Give  away  all  that  you  have  to  the 
poor."      "  Desert    the    dead  ;    desert    the 
living."      It    is    perplexing,    because    we 
know   that    it    is   in  our   possessions,   our 
sacred  obhgations,  and  our  affections,  that 
we  must  glorify  God.    We  begin  to  under- 
stand it  when  we  realise  the  folly  of  that 
common  conceit,  that  a  m.an  can  use  his 
reason  apart  from  his  other  faculties,  and 
decide  questions  which  involve  the  welfare 
of  his  neighbour  or  of  a  whole  nation  ot 
neighbours  without   any   bias  of   interest. 
I  am  sure  this  is  not  true.     Just  as  every 
historian  comes  to  the   documents  of  the 
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past  with  some  interpretative  prepossession, 
so  every  man  comes  to  every  practical 
issue  of  personal  or  national  duty  with  an 
interpretative  v/ish,  which  will  father  his 
thought.  Yet  a  right  judgment  is  as 
necessary  to  goodness,  as  imperative  for 
Christian  goodness,  as  good  intention. 

All  the  same,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  bias 
— bias  in  our  judgments  of  one  sort  or 
another  we  must  have,  it  is  the  way  God 
has  made  us.  This,  I  think,  seems  to 
be  more  true,  not  less,  because  in  every 
generation  there  may  be  some  rare  minds 
— as,  for  example,  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Sidgwick  —  who  appear  almost 
to  rise  to  the  impartial  use  of  reason. 
How  severely  even  such  men  train  them- 
selves for  the  exercise  of  mere  reason  ! 
How  they  stand  out  in  contrast  to  other 
men  !  Does  not  the  very  contrast  show 
us  what  we  are  ? 

To  love  one's  brother  as  oneself,  to  seek 
religious  detachment,  had  been  the  ideal 
of  good  men  for  ages  before  our  Lord, 
and  it  had  not  been  realised  just  because 
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men    had    always    seen    the    good    of   the 
brother    through    the    spectacles    of .  their 
own  desire.     The  rich  young  man,  being  a 
good  Jew,  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the 
naked,  and  probably  thought  it  far  better 
for  the  poor  that  he  should  keep  his  posses- 
sions and  continue  his  almsgiving !    But  the 
point  of  the  counsel  he  received  probably 
was,   not  the   ideal   destination   of  riches, 
but  that  we,  being  creatures  of  bias,  must 
obtain  a  new  bias  which  will  lead  us  to  judge    - 
fairly  between  ourselves  and  our  brother.  \ 
It  is  just  this  that  true  devotion  to  Jesus  \ 
gives,  because  He  took  care  never  to  be  in  f 
any  position  on  earth  which  would  make  I 
sympathy   with   Him   in  accord  also  witlv^ 
self-interest.     The  enthusiast  and  innovator 
who  refuses  all  earthly  power  ;  the  associate 
of  sinners ;  the  guest  of  the  gatherers  of 
unjust  taxes  ;  the  poor  man  ;  the  hungry 
man  ;    the  homeless  man  ;    the  victim  of 
popular     persecution  ;       the     condemned 
criminal — it  is  with  these  He  has  for  ever 
taken  His  stand  ;  to  these  He  directs  our 
tenderest  love,  saying,  "  Whosoever  there 
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is  among  you  who  will  not  follow  Me  in 
his  sympathy  with  these,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple." 

In  doing  so  He  certainly  points  us  to  a 

perpetual  revision  of  our  prejudices  as  they 

Bias  of  keen   ^ffect   our   ethical   and    religious 

.ympathy     notions,  as  they  affect  our  social 

nreiled  to  '  .... 

make  us  just,  distinctions  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, as  they  affect  our  praise  and  blame 
of  public  characters,  and  our  efforts  to 
reform  criminal  law.  This  bias  of  love 
for  all  outcast  classes  of  the  community 
can  alone  ensure  our  justice  tovard  them  ; 
for  unless  we  be  ourselves  of  the  outcast, 
our  natural  bias  will  always  lead  us  to 
judge  that  social  conditions  which  suit  us 
must  be  besi  on  the  whole  for  those  less 
favoured. 

Even  if  what  is  best  for  the  whole  body 

politic  must  be  best  in  the  end  for  all  its 

members,  it  does  not  follow  that 

Ought  not  the  ^  j   ^       j-         * 

few  to  suffer  One  class  may  not  need  to  divest 
for  the  many'  itself  of  rights  for  a  time  on 
behalf  of  another  class.  Democracy  seems, 
for   the    moment,   to    be    a    bad    form   of 
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government  for  the  masses,  but  it  is  one  of 
their  best  means  of  education  ;  the  rich  can 
choose  their  experience,  but  the  poor  depend 
upon  some  experience  in  self-government 
for    the    development    of    their    powers. 
In  that  case,  are  those  that,  for  the  hour, 
could  govern  better  to  submit   gladly  to 
being   ill  governed  for  the   sake    of  that 
"  divine,  far-off  event  " — a  self-disciplined 
proletariat  ?     Legislative   and    commercial 
principles,  which  are  best  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  wealth,  may  not  be  best  foi    the 
elevation  of  the  poor  worker.    The  interests 
of  capital  and  labour  are  very  often  opposed  ; 
even  if  they  are  in  the  long  run  identical, 
one  or  the  other  must  probably  at  times 
suffer  loss  for  the  other's  gain  :   ought  not 
the  few  to  suffer  for  the  many  ?    Or,  again, 
the  interests  of  all  the  labourers  may   in 
the  long  run  be  identical,  but  in  times  of 
temporary  stress  they  are  antagonistic.    The 
action  of  a  trades-union  bent  on  providing 
\  \  regular    work    at   good   wages   for  all   its 
*,  Insembers  may  directly  depress  the  conditions 
^of  labour  outside  its  ranks.      In  a  strike  or 
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lock-out  this  opposition  of  interests  comes 
to  a  head,  and  the  attitude  of  the  unionists 
toward  the  non-unionists  is  often  the 
tyranny  of  the  powerful  over  the  weak. 
Is,  then,  the  immediate  good  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  labour  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  less  skilled  and  less  strong  ? 
Take  another  instance.  It  may  be,  for  the 
time,  to  the  interest  of  the  well-to-do  and 
respectable  that  crimes  against  property 
should  be  as  heavily  punished  as  crimes 
against  men  and  women,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  best  for  the  criminal  class.  Is  security 
of  possession  for  the  rich  to  be  made  of 
secondary  importance  to  security  of  person 
for  the  weak  and  defenceless  ?  Then  we 
have  the  whole  large  question  of  national 
glorv  and  the  ethics  of  war — how  far  a 
nation  is  justified  in  treating  a  njighbour- 

j;  ing  nation  other  fhan  as  a  man  should  treat 

■  his  neighbour. 

If  as  citizens  we  allow  oursehes  so  far  to 
sink  ill  prejudice  as  to  suppose  that  such 
matters  were  well  settled  in  the  past,  or  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  alter 
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them,  if  we  do  not  bring  our  judgment  to 
bear  on  all  ihese  matters,  in  the  perpetual 
offering    of   the    prayer   of   our   „    , 

O  '        ^  _  Prtith  only 

reason,  we  can   hardly  lay  claim    r.  icheH  i.y 

...  /^  •     1         travail  ul'soul. 

to  Christian  character.  Lertainly, 
without  this  travail  of  soul  we  have  no 
right  as  Christians  to  an  opinion  on  any  of 
these  matters.  The  finding  of  the  truth 
will  never  be  easy,  Wc  believe  the  revela- 
tion of  Christian  truth  to  have  been  given 
once  for  all  ;  the  revelation  was  the 
personality  of  our  Lord.  But  it  is  ours  to 
understand. 
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I     QUITE    agree     with     you  ;      while     the 

belief    that    God    must    hear    and    reward 

all  true  prayer  is  the  essential  of 

"The  .-tew  '        ' 

and  living    all  truc  veiigion,  the  Incarnation 

way  "  t'lr  .ugh  j      i  ,  i         l       • 

the  veil  into  aoia  the  Atonement  are  the  basis 
e  uns.en.  ^^  ^jj  (^p,pjg{j., j-,  ^opc  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  world.      Ic  is  one  aspect 

/  of  these  doctrines  that  I  have  been  hlunder- 
iiigly  trying  to  express  in  these  letters, 
although   it   is   no   part   of  my   design   to 

;  write  dogmatic  theology  to  you.  Is  it 
not  implied  in  our  Lord's  Messianic  con- 
sciousness that,  after  having  been  obedient 
to  God's  law  of  love  even  unto  death,  He 
would  become  a  Being  able  to  communicate 
perfectly  at  once  with  God  and  man  .''  The 
whole  doctrine  of  His  participation,  both 
in  the  creative  and  the  created  nature,  comes 
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in  here.  As  man  Ho  was  conscious  of  u 
unique  access  to  God  and  u>  the  spiri' 
w  orld  :  nuy  He  not  have  know  ii  that  hy 
the  achievement  of  I  lis  hfe  and  death 
H'^  wouM  literally  become  a  "  new  and 
living  way  "  by  being  able  to  hold  constant 
communication  with  those  who  sought 
His  mediation,  able  to  express  in  human 
thought  the  love  of  God,  the  will  of  God, 
and  also  to  translate  the  power  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  into  the  common 
conscousness  of  men  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  because 
we  conventional  folk,  individually  and 
corpo  ately,  have  sadly  neglected  the  joy 
of  th-  hearkejiing  element  in  prayer — 
forgetting  that  we  have  in  the  heavens 
a  great  In;  ipreter — shamefully  neglected 
to  bring  our  reason  Into  the  court  of 
prayer,  that  e  are  faced  so  often  with 
what  seems  a  crude  and  blank  contradiction 
of  our  most  familiar  hopes. 

After  our  Lord's  death  communication 
with  the  unseen  world  became  the  normal 
and  unvarying  experience  of  the  Christian 
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of  the  early 

church. 


communities.      The   belief  in   this  experi- 
ence, like  the  vitality  it  imparts,  has  never 
faltered,  never  changed  very  much 

Immediate       _  D  / 

apprehension  in  cvcn  the  Hvcs  of  the  smallest 

of  God's  will.  111  II  r 

and  the  humblest  from  the  tmie 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  the  latest 
records  of  progressive  Christian  missions. 

We  are  nowadays  far  too  much  inclined 
to   minimise  the  part  that  direct  practical 
revelation     played     in     the     un- 
pa*-a]leled   missionary   success  of 
the  first  generation  of  Christians  ; 
the   epitome   of  the  whole  age  is,  "  God, 
who  said.  Let  light  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."     The  past  appre- 
hension of  Christ  by  sense  became  a  small 
/  patter  compared  with  the  inward,  spiritual 
J  sight  which  was  the  common  property  of  the    \a\i} 
'    church.      I   feel  that  it  is  to  this  condition  y 

of   the   early  church,   not   so   much  to  its      ^ 
beliefs  and  practices,  that  we  need  to  return 
— to    the    expectation   of  constant,  direct 
enlightenment. 
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The  joy  of  the  psalmist  in  God  and  in 
communion  with  Him  had  already,  as  I 
have  suggested,  had  much  in  common  with 
the  communion  of  a  child  with  a  dearly- 
loved  father,  or  the  joy  of  a  dog  in  the 
protection  of  a  master,  whose  mere  going 
and  coming  he  seeks  to  anticipate.  With 
the  death  of  our  Lord  the  communion 
became  more  practical. 

Yesterday   my   friend,  G ,   returned 

to  England,  and  last  night  I  attempted 
to  talk  to  him  a  hundred  miles  away  ov^r 
the  telephone.  For  some  minutes,  though 
I  knew  he  was  there  and  could  recognise 
his  voice,  we  could  not  exchange  question 
and  answer  owing  to  the  buzz  and  babel 
all  along  the  line  between  us.  Then  the 
line  was  cleared,  and  I  could  understand 
what  he  said.  Is  not  that  rather  like  the 
change  in  man's  conversation  with  God 
brought  about  by  our  Lord's  death  ? 
God's  voice  had  always  been  real,  always 
direct,  to  listening  hearts ;  but  it  then 
became  more  distinct,  conveying  not  only 
the  joyful  sense  of  companionship,  but  the 
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clear  voice  of  practical  direction  for  every- 
day life. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  church 
this  has  constantly  been  the  kind  of  con- 
nection between  the  Christian  and 

anil  of  the 

missionary  the  unseen  world  ;  as  to-day  the 
central  thought  of  every  lonely 
missionary  upon  the  frontiers  of  Christendom 
is  Christ,  both  God  and  man,  writing  the 
mind  of  God,  not  in  ink  upon  paper  that 
can  be  reduplicated,  but  in  life  that  is 
always,  everywhere,  exquisitely  unique, 
yet  always,  everywhere,  organically  related 
to  all  other  life. 

It  was  once  my  somewhat  wearisome 
duty  to  read  missionary  magazines  from 
end  to  end  to  an  invalid.  At  the  end  of 
last  century  the  average  missionary,  what- 
ever he  might  do  and  wherever  he  might 
be,  always  wrote  in  one  style  and  reported 
the  same  class  of  activities.  I  would 
start  mechanically  on  the  report  of  each 
station,  and  m  a  minute  would  lose  all  re- 
membrance of  whether  I  was  reading  about 
Japan  or  Brazil.      The  monotony  to  me  was 
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oppressive  :   but  out  of  it  all  grew  in  my 
mind  one    fixed    fact,   and   that   was   that 
when  any  missionary  was  in  doubt  he  be- 
took   himself   to  prayer   of  one   form   or 
another  and  was  quickly  satisfied  that   he    ^ 
had  a  practical  answer.     We  find  the  same 
thing  in  the  early  Jesuit  missions,  in  the 
lives   of  the   great   and    small    Reformers, 
and  indeed   in   every  record    of  Christian    . 
enterprise  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  / 
onward. 

Where,  then,  is  the  proof  that  this  is 
not  merely  mental  automatism  ?  It  lies 
in  the  gradual  conformity  of  every  diverse 
sort  of  Christian  missionary  work  to  the 
same  principles  of  loving  adaptability, 
unflinching  endurance,  statesmanlike  organ- 
isation, and  unceasing  enterprise  ;  which 
indicates  the  influence  of  one  Master  Mind 
upon  men  in  different  organisations  and  in 
every  degree  of  isolation.  It  lies  also  in 
the  increasing  sense  of  the  "  communion  of 
saints,"  and  of  the  unseen  powers  of  good 
and  evil  which  commonly  characterise  the 
missionary's  outlook. 
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Where  is  our  O  urch  glorious  ? — On  the 
mission-field ;  in  the  slum.     The  enterprise, 

Conquest  of  thc  zeal,  the  statesmanship,  and 
the'l^ne  proof  above  all  the   love   of  God   and 

ot  the  vvoni.  humanity,  with  which  missionary 
work  has  everywhere  gone  forward  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  natural  endowments 
are  not  above  the  average,  is  the  one 
miracle    which    attests    the    truth    of    the 


past, 


word.  Of  course  present,  like 
history  is  always  interpreted  with  a  pre-  ' 
possession  ;  but  I,  who  did  not  start  with 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  Christian 
missions,  but  rather  felt  at  first  that  every 
religion  was  almost  as  good  as  another,  and 
that  martyrdom  was  only  worth  while  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  have  gradually  come  to 
believe  that  the  ficts  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  our  age  are  the  l)est  explanation, 
the  best  criticism,  the  only  means  to 
adequate  appreciation,  of  all  church  history; 
and  that  the  proof  of  the  constant  willing- 
ness ^and  unique  power  of  our  Lord  to 
translate  the  eternal  love  and  wisdom  to 
the    humblest   creature   who  will  use   His 
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force  for  the  lo/e  of  humanity,  lies  in  the 
triumphant  aggressions  of  Christianity,  not 
only  where  religions  of  a  lower  type  prevail, 
but  in  the  worse  heathenism  of  the  city 
slum.  The  force  of  this  aggression  consists 
not  in  the  number  of  converts  who  accrete 
themselves  to  this  or  that  form  of  mission 
worship,  but  in  the  lives  of  such  converts 
as  compel  imitation. 
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Ves,  we  agree  that  our  Churcli  is  glorious  on 

the  mission-field  ;  but  surely  the  Church  of 

Building      England  has  also  another  function, 

Jerusalem.      ,c  ^.^  j^^^jj^  Jerusalem  on  England's 

green  and  pleasant  land" ;  and  it  is  certainly 
not  yet  built.  Except  in  a  few  p)arishes, 
where  a  spirit  of  fellowship  is  generating 
real  power,  our  English  Christianity  lacks 
power.  If  JesuS  was  divine  the  drama 
of  the  Gospel  is  eternal,  always  enacting 
itself,  and  in  each  generation  it  is  true 
for  the  sons  of  faith  that  some  of  them 
will  not  taste  death  till  they  see  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
these  are  men  who  believe,  as  Jesus  be- 
lieved, in  the  power  of  God  to  destroy 
what  is  evil  and  to  recre;ue,  to  puil  down 
strongholds,     to     bring     ideals    into     the 
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captivity  of  Christ,  to  perform  for  the 
faithful  and  the  lowly  that  which  no  man 
can  forecast.  How  can  we  put  any  limit 
to  the  power  of  lives  rooted  thus  in  the 
power  of  God  ? 

A  little  while  ago  you  were  grumbling 
at  certain  critics  who  are  proclaiming  that 
Jesus  Christ  merely  accepted  the  we  deny  the 

,  ,        ...  r  T  r*     ..• originality  of 

eschatological  views  ot  His  time.  j„^„  ^^en  .t 
I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  '"'"  "'• 
reject  their  theory  on  the  ground  that  He 
was  greater  than  all  time,  you  will  find 
your  rejection  a  sword  that  cuts  two  ways  ; 
for  many  things  in  our  code  of  ethics  are 
founded  on  the  belief  that  He  accepted 
the  whole  ethic  of  His  time,  save  as  He 
explicitly  denied  it.  All  the  belief  that 
martial  violence  is  a  virtue,  that  resistance 
to  aggression  is  justifiable,  hangs  upon 
this.  All  our  belief  that  the  accumulation 
and  hoarding  of  wealth  is  justifiable  hangs 
upon  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  large 
assumptions  are  fundamental  matters  which, 
in  the  perpetual  prayer  of  reason,  we  must 
bring  to  God,  willing  to  accept  His  revision. 
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We  might  be  more  satisfied  that  we 
are  in  the  right  way  if  England  were 
Christianised.  How  do  matters  stand  ? 
I  suppose  that  Christian  ideals  receive 
more  consideration,  and  on  the  whole  a 
closer  obedience,  from  the  "upper"  class 
than  from,  the  "lower."  Unless  they  be 
in  some  exceptional  way  of  life,  they  have 
more  time,  and  an  ample  life  breeds 
amiable  intention.  If  the  disposition  be 
good,  leisure,  refinement  of  desires,  educa- 
tion, all  things  that  go  to  make  the  best 
of  any  life,  must  be  aids  to  the  Christian 
life  I  certainly  think,  then,  that  in  t'iis 
clas,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which 
belong  to  the  Church,  we  ought  to  get,  on 
the  whole,  the  highest  degree  of  English 
Christianity.  If  it  is  not  so,  our  Church  is 
in  a  bad  way,  for  certainly  the  bul  v  of  its 
laity  belong  to  the  "  upper "  class  and  to 
zhose  who  mod-^l  their  ideas  upon  it. 

Among  these  is  it  any  exaggeration  to 
say  that  their  noblest  theme  is  war  .''  I 
think  it  is  on  that  subject  that  they  attain 
to  the  highest  elevation  of  sentiment,  the 
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greatest  degree  of  disinterested  and  heroic 
feeling.     England's  gl'-ry,  England's  great- 
ness, means,  to  the  most  of  them,    our  national 
her    sword    and    her    power    to       "*''^''" 
wield    it.      Her   trade,    her   religion,    will, 
of  course,  follow  the  flag  ;  but  the  flag  is, 
for    the    most    part,    the    highest     theme. 
When    we  come   to  subjects   less  elevated 
I    think    I   am   not   wrong   in  saying  that 
pomp  and  circumstance  and  money  are  the 
objects  of  our  most   fixed   desires.     They 
are,  for  the  vast  majority  of  church-folk, 
the  chief  good  of  existence.      It  is  a  matter 
of  degree  ;    many  of  us  are  content  w.ch 
moderation    for    ourselves,    but    for    our 
children   what  is   better  than   honour   and 
wealth  .''        Piety,    of    course,    is     always 
supposed    to   be    their    attendant  !      Then, 
as  to  the  boast   in   Christ  which  St.  Paul 
desiderated,   it   is   certainly   there  ;    for  we 
are  confident  that  all  vvc  have  to  do  with 
is  reformed.      The  Church — yes  ;   once  it 
was    lax,    but    now    it    is    reformed  ;    and 
the    same   with    our   laws,   our    machinery 
of  law,  our  manners   and   customs.      Our 
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charities,  too,  are  reformed !    Our  generosity 
is  phenomenal.     Out  of  <iur  abutidance  what 
do  we  not  give  to  the  destitute?      The  rain 
of  our  surplus  pence  goes  far  to  make  them 
all  beggars.     We  are  sure  that  we  are  the 
most  Christian  of  nations.      We  are  sure 
that,  as  a  Church,  we  have  higher  standards 
of  piety  and  morals  than  any  other  Christian 
body.     Thus   we   makt-  i>ur   boast   in  the 
Lord  !    Are  the  humble  made  glad  thiTcby  ? 
That   is  where   the  test  of  this  sort  of 
religion  comes  in.      For  this  "  upper  "  class 
of  which  I  speak  — -which,  I  freely  concede, 
probably   represents   the   high-water    mark 
of  our  Christianity — this  class  has  been  for 
generations  our  governing  class.      It  pos- 
sesses the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  ;     it    has    made    laws   and    unmade 
them  ;    it   ha^   had   p<nver   to    license    3"J 
prohibit  ;  and   how  have  we  built  up  -^ur 
Christian   state  .''       To-day,   upon    English 
soil,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  her  sons 
and    daughters,    in    grinding    poverty,   are 
bringing  forth  stunted  children  to  a  hope- 
less   slavery     of    vice    and    disease,    and 
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degrading   conditions  of   labour    that    has 
neither  heart   nor    thought    nor    a   decent 
living    in     it.      Everywhere,    to    our  national 
enrich    the    already    rich,    more 
alcohol  is  offered  to  the  poor  than  is  good 
for    them.       Everywhere,    from    our    ele- 
mentary   schools,    some    seventy -five    pej 
cent   of  the  boys  go  out   into   the  world 
to   learn  no  trade,  and  so  never  attain  to 
economic   independence.      Everywhere  the 
blight  of  hopelessness  is  over  our  prisons 
and  poorhouses  ;  our  only  )tficial  treatment 
for  crime  and  destitution  is  not  remedial. 
From  one-tenth  of  our  people  the  moan  of 
starvation   may  .always   be  heard  ;   and    in 
the  class  just   above  them,   the  nv:n  who 
work   hardest  and   make   the  most  heroic 
sacrifices  of  which  their  life  is  capable,  are 
unable  to  give  their  children  a  healthy  up- 
bringing  and   a   decent  start  in  life,      l^or 
more    than    three    millions    of   the  feople 
of' Great  Britain    no  proper   fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  or  parentage,  or 
religion,  is  possible. 

Well,  is  it  God's  fault,  or  is  it  our  fault, 
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or  is  it  no  one's  fault  ?  If  Christianity 
meant  to  us  an  absorbing  passion  of  love 
to  God  and  man,  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  for 
His  sake  to  the  hungry  and  the  sick  and 
the  imprisoned,  would  not  love  have  found 
a  way  out  of  these  evils  long  ago  ?  Love 
has  always  one  very  clear  characteristic ;  she 
prefers  to  give  rather  than  to  get,  to  lavish 
her  very  life  rather  than  save  it.  She  will 
labour  endlessly  rather  than  be  idle ;  she  will 
find  a  way  to  benefit  the  object  of  her  heart. 
Although  there  may  be  considerable 
doubt  as  to  Scriptural  authority  for  de- 
bateable  doctrines,  there  is  none  at  all  about 
the  necessary  supremacy  of  the  passion 
of  love.  Consider  the  three  Evangelists, 
St.  Paul,  the  auchor  of  the  Johannine 
writings,  the  authors  of  the  other  epistles  ! 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  they,  each  and 
all,  make  the  lavishing  of  life — all  its 
powers  and  possessions  —  for  the  world, 
for  the  brethren,  the  test  of  faith  in 
Christ  ?  The  commandments  rise  in 
our  minds  more  quickly  than  we  can 
say  them.     Can  we  read  St.  Luke's  record 
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in  chap.  vi.  27,  28,  and  doubt  that  the  spirit 
and  power  that  Jesus  came  to  impart,  if 
exercised  by  the  adherents  of  our , 

J'hc  consensus 

Church,    would    have    long    ago  of  New  Testa- 

...  .  ,         .,      -       _^      nicnt  writers. 

remedied  our  nati  lal  evils  r  lo 
love  those  who  would  take  from  us,  offering 
no  resistance,  giving  more  than  is  asked, 
giving  all  that  we  in  their  place  would 
desire,  despairing  of  no  man,  judging  no 
man,  giving  to  the  unthankful,  looking 
for  nothing  in  return  but  the  approval 
of  God — if  this  spirit  had  been  carried 
by  the  rich  classes  into  our  class  warfare, 
are  we  not  bound  as  Christians  to  believe 
that  it  could  have  opened  for  itself  safe 
channels  of  exercise  ?  Is  St.  Paul  less 
exacting  than  our  Lord  ?  Without  love 
that  knows  no  limit,  he  cries,  your  life  is 
nothing  more  than  a  hollow  noise.  And 
the  author  of  the  great  Gospel  of  love  and 
the  Epistle  of  Love,  is  he  less  urgent  ?  The 
burden  of  his  cry  is  that  God  is  love, 
that  God  as  love  animated  Christ  to  give 
Himself  for  our  salvation  ;  and  that  we  do 
not  share  in  that  salvation  unless  by  the 
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same  spirit  we  give  ourselves  in  love  to 
man.  "  Herebv  know  we  love,  because 
He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  :  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  fot  the 
brethren.  But  whoso  hath  the  world's 
goods,  and  beholdeth  his  brother  in  need, 
and  shutteth  up  h".^  compassion  from  him, 
how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide  in  him  ? "  ' 
The  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  what  excuse  for  our  national 
institutions  do  we  find  in  them?  If  a 
brother  or  sister  be  naked  or  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  ye  give  them  not  the  things 
needful  for  the  body,  what  doth  it  profit  ? 
"  Faith  without  works  is  dead." "  Or,  "  Re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them,  them  that  are  evil  entreated  as 
being  yourselves  also  in  the  body."  ^  Can 
we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  spirit 
that  breathes  in  these  utterances  could  for 
one  day  be  satisfied  with  our  poorhouses, 
our  schools,  our  police-courts,  our  prisons  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  teachers  who  urged 

1    I  John  iii.  1 6,  17.  '^  James  ii.  15  ff. 

3  Hebrews  xiii.  3. 
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such  application  of  love  on  a  church 
struggling  and  persecuted  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  church  in  power,  a 
state  church,  which  tolerated  institutions 
m  which  misery  is  bound  to  go  on  multi- 
plying itself  ?  No,  let  us  retain  our  samty, 
if  we  must  give  up  our  Christianity  ! 

National  pride,  class  distinction,  privilege, 
pleasure— these,  I  suppose,  have  a  place  in 
the  Christian  life  if  subservient  The  spirk  of 

_     .    .         r  T  .   God  in  bonds. 

to  the  indwelhng  Spirit  ot  Love  , 
but  when  the  Spirit  is  held  subservient  to 
these,  what  shall  we   say  ?      Let  us  look 
facts  in  the  face  and  admit  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  is  not 
g^erally  taught,  let  alone  enforced,  by  our 
Church.     There  are  Churchmen  who  teach 
it,  and  the  power  of  God  is  with  them .    The 
lo've  that  is  being  lavished  on  any  attempt 
at  the   apostolic    ideal   of    fellowship    and 
brotherhood  is  potent,  but  it  animates  the 
heart  of  the  very  few.      In   them  it  is  so 
potent    that   we  can  well   see   that   if  the 
church  were  afire  wich  it,  English  institu- 
tions would  be  transformed  in  a  tew  years. 
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It  seems  impracticable,  you  say.  Yes, 
certainly,  you  are  right — in  forecast  quite 
Impracticable  impracticable.  So  was  the  Gospel 
counsel.  q£  jegyg  from  the  beginning  ;  so 
was  the  task  to  which  those  few  fishermen 
addressed  themselves  at  Pentecost ;  so  was 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
St.  Paul.  What  power  was  it  that  taught 
these  men  "  to  turn  the  v/orld  upside 
down  "  ? 

"We  do  not  want  England  turned  upside 
down."  No,  indeed,  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
v.e  do  not  want  it — but  I  think  God  does. 
As  Tong  as  tlioiisands  of  us  are  living  rich  -; 
and  idle,  our  whole  lives  a  mere  economic 
waste — as  long  as  millions  of  us  are  under- 
fed, no  opportunity  from  infancy  to  age 
to  live  decently — as  long  as  this  is  the  case 
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I  think  thtre  can  be  no  doubt  that  God 
wants  EnglUad  to  be  turned  upside  down. 

At  what  infinite  cost  did  Christ  win  for 
us  the  brand  of  Heaven's  own  fire  !     It  was/ 
our  privilejre  to  have  lit  with  this         our     ^ 
torch  of  the   Spirit  such   fire  of    P-'"'^»f>-«- 
love  on   every  alta»-  in  the  'and,  tha*  all 
who  partook  of   the  altar  would   in  very 
truth  have  liked  better  to  give  than  to  get,  / 
and  would  have  given  life  itself  to  raise  the 
fallen  and  extend  large  opportunity  to  all. 
Instead  of  this,  have  v/e  not  trodden  out  the 
torch  ?      Because  we   have  not  the  single 
eye  we  cannot  see  the  way  before  us  ;  but 
this   we  know,^He   who   gave  the  fire   is 
waiting  for  us — waiting  at  the  bar  of  God ! 
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nevv  books  on  religioi-  which  fill  one  with  new  hope  for 
religion  in  our  country.  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  good 
things.  .  .  .  W'  often  think  how  rejoiced  Dr.  Westcott 
would  be  if  he  could  see  the  teaching  in  which  he  stood 
so  much  alone  Itearing  fruit  as  it  is  beginning  to  do  to-day 
in  such  books  as  this." 

CHRISTIAN  llOM/./X-  -•Thi:  book  will  be 
welcomed  wherever  vitalising  literature  is  appreciated." 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,   Ltd.,   LONDO.N. 


Bv  tHK  Rev.   BERNARD  LUCAS 


THE 
FAITH  OF  A  CHRISTIAN 

8m).      Sewed.      6d. 

(;i'.IA'/)/.IA'.  -••'\\\i-  i;<'i»r.il  iiufin  s^,l<)ll  left  upon 
our  mind  oy  'liis  liook  is  ho  nooil  iImi  wi-  wish  to  re- 
coiiiiuciicl  it  to  our  readers'  attention,  for  we  U'lieve  lli.it 
any  c)iu' 'N ho  reads  it  through  will  lay  t  down  with  a 
feeliiif;  o.  (4i.itiHide  to  its  author." 

Tt.MliS. — ".\  simple,  honest,  .ind  refreshing  volume. 
.  .  .  Those;  who  are  least  iii(line<l  to  at;rei.-  with  the 
writer's  theses  will  Ik;  first  to  aekiiowled^e  that  his 
thoughts  upon  them  are  worth  reading." 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
CHRIST 

A  BIOCKM'HICAL  STUDY 

Crown  8vo.       3s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES.  — "  Of  the  author':,  first  venture  w;  were 
able  to  speak  highly,  and  his  setond  does  nothing  to 
tarnish  his  reputation.  Indeed,  in  some  ways  the  subjec'. 
that  he  has  now  chosen  is  obviously  more  suited  to  hii, 
genius  and  his  capacities  than  the  constructive  philo- 
sophy of  t!^e  fornitr  book." 

SATUf^DAY  A'/il7£H  .—'•  A  really  noble  piece 
of  writing.  .  .  .  The  author  of  this  book  has  rare  powers 
of  description  and  analysis  of  character,  and  of  tracing 
out  the  results  of  character  in  action." 

M.\CMILL.AN  -ANT)  CO.,   Lid.,   LONDON. 
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Bv  THK  Rkv.   HKRNARI)  LUCAS 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHRIST 

HK1M.  A  STUDY  OI'    I'FIK 

MISSIONARY  ENIKRl'KISK   IN  THK  LKHIT 

OK  MODKRN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d.  net. 

TjMES. — "  It  is  l)ecaiisf  we  want  liis  ideas  to  In- 
fairly  considered,  not  because  we  sultscrilk!  to  them  all, 
that  we  desire  for  the  book  the  widest  possible  circula- 
tion in  tlie  right  luinds.  " 

SATUh'DA  Y  fHillKn.  —  "  All  to  whom  mission- 
ar  work  is  dear  will  find  his  Ijook  intensely  interesting 
and  reallv  instructive." 


\} 


THE  FIFTH  GOSPEL 

IJEING  THK  PAULINK  IN  TKKPRE TATION  OF 
THK  CHRIST 

(..rovvn  8vo.      3s.  6d.  net. 

/,./  I'.l/.-JA'.^"  Its  characteristics  are  scholarliness  in 
tone,  care  and  lucidity  in  exposition,  a  vigorous  literary 
style,  earnest  r.iilh.  .  .  .  Unquestionably  a  noteworthy 
volume." 

STAMD.lh'D.  -■•  Tlie  Iwok  is  written  with  insight, 
with  clear  logic,  and  witli  much  eloquence.  .  .  .  We 
would  heartily  recomniend  it  to  all  who  have  the  duty 
of  preaching  and  teaching." 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,   Ltd..   LONDON. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON   THEOLOGY 
THE  HOL\  SPIRIT  IN  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  A  Sludy  on'rimitivcC  lirislian 
Tc.ichiiiij.  Ily  IIknry  I!ar(I.ay  Swkif,  D.D., 
Renins  i'rofcssor  of  'Mnily  in  tlie  'Mivirsity 
of  Canil)n(lt;(..     Svo.     S^  6<i.  net. 

ESSAYS   ON   SOME   BIBLICAL 

QUESTIONS  OF  THE  '\^Y.  Hy  Member^ 

of   the    I'nivei  "I    «.  aril.  ..^e.       Kdited    I'V 

Henry    Uarci^i'  S\vi;tk,   !>.!».,   Ket;ius   I'lt, 
fessor  <(t  Divinity.     8vi>.      1 2s.  net. 

THE     TWO     EMPIRES:     THE 

CHURCH  AND  THE  WORLD.  Hv  Uroo;-.!- 


Fos<  \Vksic:oi  I,  1).I>.     Crown  Svo 


6s. 


CONFIRMATION  IN  THE  APOS- 
TOLIC AGE.  Hy  the  Ki^ht  Kev.  I'RF.dkkic- 
IlKNRV  Chase,  D.U.,  Bishop  of  Kly.  Globe 
Svo.     2s.  6(1.  net. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS ; 

or  The  Revelation  of  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Capture  of 
lerusiilem  by  Titus  Heing  the  work  entitled 
"Jehovah"  by  Professor  Wksi  I'liAi.  of  Montau- 
ban.     Translated  and  adapted  by  Ci.emi-.nt  m: 


Ton  IK  I.  M.A.     8- 


8s.  6d.  net. 
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RECENT  WORKS  ON  THEOLOGY 
THE    FAITH    AND    MODERN 

THOUGHT.  Six  Lectures.  By  William 
Temple,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
With  Introduction  by  M.  E.  Sadler.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

(;[/AA'D/A\.  —  "The  impress  of  an  independent 
and  original  mind  is  clearly  stamped  upon  the  book. 
The  actual  information  which  it  contains  will  be  familiar 
to  many  of  its  readers,  but  the  fresh  and  lucid  way  in 
which  the  lecturer  deals  with  his  materials,  and  the 
conviction  which  he  creates  that  he  has  himself  faced  the 
issues  of  the  problems  which  he  discusses,  give  to  the 
lectures  a  singular  attraction." 

SPECTATOR. — ■■  In  every  chapter  the  reader  will 
find  something  well  said  and  worth  pondering. 

FAITH  AND  FACT.  A  Study  of  Ritsch- 
lianism.  Being  the  Kssay  for  the  Norrisian  I'rize, 
1908.     By  ¥..   A.  Edghill,  M.A.     Crown Svo. 

5s.  net. 

BUILDING  THE  WALLS ;  A  Uook  cf 

Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for  Family  and  Private 
Use.  With  Introduction  by  the  .Archbishoj)  of 
Canterbury.      Pott  Svo.     2s.  net. 
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